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THE   SEVENTH 

Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

CHAPTER   I. 

A  SHADOWED  CHILDHOOD. 

"  Who  are  you,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ? "  asked 
a  gentleman  in  Australia  who  had  been  much  inter- 
ested in  observing  some  young  and  industrious 
emigrants.  "  You  never  seem  to  get  into  trouble. 
Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  are  Lord  Ashley's  boys,"  they  replied. 

"  Lord  Ashley's  boys  !  " 

"  Yes,  from  the  Ragged  School." 

The  gentleman  turned  away,  wondering  how  Lord 
Ashley,  of  whom  he  had  heard,  had  managed  to  in- 
fluence lads  in  Australia  from  a  "  Ragged  School," 
of  which  he  never  heard.  He  resolved  to  find  out 
something  of  the  school  and  of  the  benefactor  who 
could  send  such  lads  into  the  wide  world  so  well 
grounded  in  practical  virtue  and  manliness.  He 
made  inquiries,  and  the  results  of  those  inquiries  were 
such    as    to  cause   wonder  and  amazement.     Let  us 
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loolv  back  into  the  life  of  this  great  worker,  and  we 
shall  confess  with  the  Australian  settler  that  Lord 
Ashley  was  a  power  in  the  world  ! 

Looking  back  many  years  we  may,  if  we  please, 
perceive  a  little  boy  about  five  or  six  years  old. 
The  lad  is  seated  upon  the  knee  of  an  elderly 
woman,  a  servant,  who  is  very  fond  of  him.  A 
most  affectionate  friend  is  Mrs.  Millis  the  house- 
keeper, and  she  is,  at  the  time  we  glance  back  at  her, 
telling  her  young  master,  Antony  Ashley-Cooper, 
the  old,  old  story — the  Saviour's  love  for  him  and 
all  men.  The  boy  is  listening  intently  ;  he  takes  in 
all  she  says,  with  much  interest,  and  from  her  he  learns 
the  first  prayer  that  ever  issues  from  his  baby  lips. 

This  prayer  he  always  used  during  his  long  and 
useful  life  :  the  seed  sown  sprang  up,  and  bore  abun- 
dant fruit.  Now  who  was  this  boy,  so  quiet  and  at- 
tentive, sitting  on  a  housekeeper's  knees,  unheeded 
by  his  parents  ?  The  following  pages  will  show. 
He  came  of  a  good  stock,  the  Coopers  and  Ashleys, 
names  perpetuated  in  America,  where  his  ancestor 
left  his  mark.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a 
certain  Sir  John  Cooper  was  a  member  of  Parliament, 
well  favoured  and  greatly  revered.  In  the  time  of 
James  I.,  his  son,  John  Cooper,  dwelt  in  Hampshire, 
and  hard  by,  on  the  border  in  Dorset,  lived  a  wealthy 
knight,  one  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  descendant  of  an 
old  Wiltshire  family.  His  mansion  was  named  St. 
Giles's  House,  which  is  near  Cranbornc,  and    it  came 
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to  pass  that  Sir  John  Cooper  wooed  and  wedded  Sir 
Anthony's  fair  heiress,  Anne  Ashley,  and  their  son, 
named  Anthony  Ashley,  was  the  first  of  the  Earls  of 
Shaftesbury. 

This  Ashley-Cooper  made  himself  a  name  in  the 
world,  and  was  created  Earl  in  1672,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor soon  afterwards.  He  passed  through  some 
vicissitudes,  was  obliged  to  leave  England,  and  died 
in  Amsterdam  in  1683.  He  was  thrice  married,  and 
by  his  second  wife  (a  Cecil)  he  had  a  son  who  was 
delicate.  He  was  married  at  seventeen,  and  his 
eldest  son  in  due  time  succeeded  him.  We  may  pass 
over  the  family  branches  and  come  to  the  death  of 
the  fifth  Earl,  who,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother,  Cropley  Ashley,  in  181 1,  to  whom  was 
born  in  Grosvenor  Square,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1 801,  a  son  who  was  named  Antony  Ashley-Cooper 
— the  subject  of  this  volume.  His  mother  was  a 
daughter  of  the  ducal  house  of  Churchill — a  charm- 
ing person  in  society,  and  fashionable. 

Neither  the  Earl  nor  his  Countess  troubled 
themselves  about  their  children,  and  the  lad  was 
permitted  to  amuse  himself  to  a  great  extent ;  and  as 
for  any  religious  instruction,  he  had  it  only  at  the 
hands  of  the  housekeeper,  on  whose  knees  we  have 
already  pictured  him  learning  his  prayers  and  repeat- 
ing his  catechism. 

There  is  very  little  to  tell  of  his  young  days  up 
to  seven  years  old,  so  we  now  draw  the  curtain,  and 
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turning  again,  another  scene  presents  itself — a  school. 
We  have  all  been  to  school ;  we  can  all  remember 
our  first  introduction  to  some  academy  or  other — the 
strange  faces,  the  lessons,  the  games,  the  fun  and 
frolic,  the  sports  we  indulged  in,  the  holidays,  perhaps 
the  punishments  and  disputes.  Oii  the  whole,  however, 
we  can  look  back  upon  our  school-days  with  pleasure, 
and  even  with  some  regret  for  the  time  wasted  there. 
But  the  school  at  Chiswick  to  which  young  Ashley 
was  sent  was  a  place  of  torture,  where  evil  of  all  kinds 
was  rampant,  cruel  punishments,  every  form  of  bully- 
ing and  terror  and  foulness. 

The  misery  which  our  little  hero  endured  there  It 
is  impossible  to  depict.  A  good,  sensitive,  religious 
child  suddenly  pitch-forked  into  a  den  of  iniquity  and 
cruelty,  he  suffered  torture  not  only  mentally,  but  physi- 
cally, from  want  of  food  and  necessaries.  And  remem- 
ber, he  was  no  "  common  lad  "  :  he  was  the  son  of  an 
Earl,  well  born  and  nurtured.  The  wretchedness  of 
his  life  at  that  school,  only  paralleled  by  Dickens's 
Dotheboys  Hall,  made  Lord  Shaftesbury  shudder  even 
in  his  old  age. 

But  his  early  training  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
There  was  no  wavering.  He  stood  up  like  a  man,  read- 
ing his  Bible,  saying  his  prayers,  amidst  all  the  ridicule 
of  his  schoolfellows.  For  five  years  he  endured  this 
life,  even  after  his  beloved  Millis  had  died.  Her 
e.Kample  and  precepts  sustained  him  after  she  had 
gone.     He  received  no  assistance  from  his  parents  ; 
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they  were  careless  of  his  high  aims,  and  paid  no 
attention  to  his  rehgious  training.  When  he  returned 
home  for  the  hoHdays,  he  was  sorry.  UnHke  the  lads 
of  the  present  day,  he  had  no  pleasing  anticipations 
of  home  and  holidays.  He  was  afraid  of  his  parents 
and  afraid  of  school.  Can  we  picture  the  lad  amid 
such  surroundings,  and  not  pity  him  ?  Left  to  the 
mercy  of  hirelings,  he  often  went  supperless  to  bed, 
and  lay  awake,  half-starved  and  shivering  with  cold, 
uncared  for  and  alone. 

This  is  a  melancholy  record,  it  is  true,  but  his 
whole  life  was  tinged  with  the  memory  of  his  youth. 
Grand  and  unselfish  as  his  career  was,  there  was  no 
encouragement  in  it.  People  passed  by  on  the  other 
side,  disdained  his  best  efforts,  scorned  his  suggestions 
and  plans  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures.  One 
who  had  himself  suffered  from  the  "  slings  and  arrows 
of  outrageous  fortune,"  he  determined  to  do  his  best 
to  assist  others  who  were  suffering  in  the  world.  How 
he  accomplished  his  task  we  shall  see  in  the  following 
pages.  There  were  many  bright  gleams  in  his  life, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  silver  lining,  the  clouds  too 
often  obscured  the  sunshine  which  fortune  should 
have  poured  upon  him. 

But  fate  had  some  enjoyments  in  store,  neverthe- 
less. When  he  was  twelve  years  old  he  heard  with 
delight  that  he  was  to  leave  this  horrible  school  at 
Chiswick,  and  proceed  to  Harrow.  To  Doctor  Butler 
he  was  committed,  and  soon    found   himself  in    the 
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congenial  society  of  gentlemen.  He  was  delighted 
when  he  could  return  to  school,  but  an  improvement 
also  came  with  the  holidays,  which  he  passed  at 
St.  Giles's  House. 

St.  Giles's  House  is  in  Dorsetshire,  near  Wim- 
borne,  which  passengers  to  Dorchester  and  Weymouth 
must  pass  on  their  way  from  Salisbury  or  Southampton. 
It  is  a  fine  old  place,  St.  Giles's  House.  Once  upon  a 
time  it  was  fortified  and  guarded  by  a  moat,  and  we 
may  imagine  it  stoutly  defended  by  the  Ashleys 
in  troublous  times  ;  for  the  family  established 
themselves  there  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  First,  and 
saw  the  Roses  War  in  and  out.  The  ancient  features 
of  the  place  have  disappeared,  but  the  holidays  in  such 
a  neighbourhood  would  be  very  pleasant  for  any  lads, 
containing  as  it  does  so  much  that  is  interesting 
historically.  Then  the  park  and  garden,  the  river, 
the  beech  avenue,  the  lake,  the  grottos  of  shells  and 
minerals,  and  the  pretty  village.  We  think  young 
Ashley  must  have  spent  some  very  pleasant  holidays 
amid  such  surroundings  as  these !  He  did  so,  we  are 
assured.  His  mind  was  braced  as  well  as  his  body,  the 
old  terrors  were  quickly  dissipated  and  new  hopes  born 
beneath  the  leafy  trees  of  the  park,  or  by  the  river, 
or,  better  still,  in  Cranborne  Chase,  where  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor. 

Oh,  those  delightful  days  !  wandering  far  afield, 
around  and  within  the  great  house,  and  among  the 
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pleasant-spoken  villagers,  in  whose  society  the 
young  lad  delighted,  and  made  himself  a  favourite. 
His  father  had  already  become  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  so  our  young  hero  was  heir  to  the  title  and  name 
which  he  afterwards  made  so  universally  respected. 
Proud  and  reserved  to  his  equals,  he  was  always  ex- 
tremely affable  and  condescending  to  his  poorer 
brethren,  so  that  the  soubriquet  "  K.G.  and  Coster '"' 
was  in  late  years  full  of  significance. 

Association  with  his  inferiors,  in  consequence 
of  the  partial  neglect  of  his  parents,  seems  to  have 
given  a  bias  to  his  mind  while  he  was  still  quite  a  lad. 
We  read  of  little  concerning  his  enjoyment  of  society 
pleasures,  even  in  a  schoolboy  fashion.  Love  of 
Nature  and  of  his  humbler  fellow-creatures  was  the 
guiding  spirit  of  his  life,  and  we  learn  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote  how  the  young  heir  was  led  to  devote 
himself  to  a  philanthropic  career. 

He  was  at  Harrow  at  the  time,  says  his  biographer, 
Mr.  Hodder,  and  between  fourteen  and  fifteen  years 
of  age.  One  day,  strolling  down  the  well-known  hill, 
he  encountered  a  noisy,  merry  set  of  people  carrying  a 
coffin,  in  which  the  body  of  some  unfortunate  friend 
was  enclosed.  There  were  no  mourners — no  one  cared 
The  men  staggered  about,  bumping  the  poor  remains, 
and  finally  let  the  coffin  fall. 

"  RaUle  his  bones  over  the  stones. 
It  is  only  a  pauper  whom  nobody  owns." 

Only  a  pauper,  truly ! — but  yet  once  a  man  with  a 
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soul  to  be  saved — and  here  were  a  number  of  intoxi- 
cated men  all  swearing  and  blaspheming  over  the 
coffin,  around  the  dust  of  which  no  service  would  be 
held,  and  no  prayers  uttered. 

It  was  a  sad  and  sickening  spectacle.  Nobody^s 
business  ?  No.  But  that  day  young  Ashley  made 
his  mind  up.  It  should  in  future  be  Jiis  business  to 
prevent  such  scandals — to  help  the  poor  to  self-re- 
spect, to  succour  the  friendless  and  forsaken.  His  line 
was  determined  on  then  and  there.  Seventy  years 
afterwards  Lord  Shaftesbury,  then  a  very  aged  man, 
indicated  the  scene  in  which  his  momentous  decision 
was  taken  to  Dr.  Butler,  son  of  his  old  tutor,  when 
he  inquired  by  what  means  the  Earl  had  been  in- 
duced to  choose  such  a  career. 

"Within  ten  yards  of  this  spot,"  said  the  aged 
nobleman,  "  I  made  my  selection,  and  resolved  to 
make  the  cause  of  the  poor  my  own.'^ 

How  nobly  he  performed  his  self-imposed  task  we 
shall  see. 

In  the  year  1819,  being  then  eighteen  years  old,  he 
was  sent  to  Christchurch,  Oxford.  The  preparation  he 
had  had  the  Earl  himself  characterises  as  useless — the 
time  as  mis-spent — but  we  must  not  accept  the  state- 
ment in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Lord  Ashley 
applied  a  very  severe  term  to  the  period  he  passed  in 
the  home  of  a  relative — a  clergyman — time  spent  in 
much  the  same  way  as  youths  generally  pass  their 
holidays,  without  any  of  the  wilder  amusements  which 
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too  often  distinguish  the  ordinary  collegian.  But 
introspection,  and  often  severe  self-judgment,  were 
even  then  traits  in  Lord  Ashley's  character. 

In  1822  he  took  his  degree,  a  first-class  in  classics 
— an  honour  which  caused  no  astonishment  to  those 
who  knew  him  best  and  understood  his  capabilities. 
"  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life,''  remarked 
the  successful  nobleman  himself.  But  he  perse- 
vered i  \  study,  and  when  his  full  course  was  run  at 
the  University  he  was  induced  to  make  an  effort  to 
enter  Parliament,  and  in  1826  he  was  elected  to  repre- 
sent Woodstock — one  of  four  candidates.  The  others 
were  the  Marquess  of  Blandford,  Mr.  Langstone,  and 
Mr.  McWilliam.  Lord  Ashley  was  returned  far  ahead 
of  the  others,  and  assumed  his  place  in  Parliament 
without  any  definite  plans  as  to  policy,  although  he 
was  a  true  Conservative — a  supporter  of  Canning  and 
Lord  Liverpool. 

But  unassuming  as  was  his  debut  in  the  House,  he 
lived  to  introduce,  and  carry  in  the  teeth  of  much 
opposition,  and  even  more  disheartening  indifference, 
some  of  the  most  important  social  reforms  of  our 
generation.  Fortunately  for  himself.  Lord  Ashley 
formed  a  high  opinion  of,  and  a  warm  friendship  with 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whose  iron  may  have  entered 
into  his  soul,  braced  him  up  to  the  struggle  with 
the  world,  and  given  him  tenacity  to  carry  through 
the  philanthropic  schemes  which  might  otherwise 
have  been  wrecked  by  the  habit  of  self-depreciation 
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which  Lord  Ashley  with  great  self-consciousness 
— born,  no  doubt,  of  nervousness — always  indulged 
in  and  applied  to  himself. 

Nevertheless,  we  read  in  his  Diary  how  he  felt 
the  slings  and  arrows  of  jibe  and  attack.  "  I  am  too 
bilious  for  public  life,"  he  writes.  "What  I  suffer  from 
the  brazen  faces  and  low  insults  of  the  Radical  party 
.  .  .  their  accursed  effrontery,  which  sneers  at  every 

sentiment  of  a  gentleman  ! I  am  not  fit  for  the 

House  of  Commons,"  he  concludes.  But  notwith- 
standing this  estimate  of  his  abilities,  the  party 
leaders  must  have  entertained  a  higher  opinion  of  his 
fitness,  for  they  offered  him  a  position  in  the  adminis- 
tration— an  offer  which  he  declined.  He  subsequently 
devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the  Welsh  language, 
and  afterwards  to  Hebrew,  to  literature,  to  scientific 
subjects  ;  studied  astronomy  under  Sir  James  South, 
but  attempted  nothing  of  more  public  utility  until 
the  year  1828,  when  the  state  of  the  law  towards,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  insane  touched  the  ready  sym- 
pathies of  Lord  Ashley  with  no  uncertain  finger.  His 
efforts  were  directed  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  these  unfortunates — then  his  eyes  were  opened  to 
the  real  aim  of  his  life,  and  he  started  upon  that  brave 
crusade  against  the  oppressions  and  oppressors  of  his 
poorer  brethren — a  course  which  was  only  ended 
when  he  found  Death  in  the  lists  against  him,  javelin 
in  hand. 

Old  things  passed  away  ;   all  things  were  hence- 
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forward  to  be  subservient  to  philanthropy.  Farewell 

to  literature,  science,  and  art.     Usefulness  and  duty 
were  to  be  his  aims  henceforth. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN   IMPORTANT   EPOCH. 

The  evil  condition  of  the  Lunatic  Asylums  was 
the  first  of  the  social  monstrosities  which  Lord 
Ashley  set  himself  to  crush.  In  these  more  enlight- 
ened days  we  have  discovered  that  the  way  to  cure 
patients,  or  to  treat  the  hopelessly  insane,  is  not  by 
brutality  and  torture.  But  in  1828,  and  previously, 
a  lunatic  man  or  woman  was  regarded  by  many  as 
fair  a  subject  for  attack  as  a  mad  dog.  Chained  up, 
flogged,  half-drowned  in  wells  which  were  suddenly 
unmasked — actually  chained  inside  wells  as  the  water 
gradually  rose  to  their  chins  ;  revolving  chairs  and 
daily  horrors  of  other  kinds  were  common  punishments. 
It  is  not  astonishing  that  weak  individuals  succumbed 
altogether  in  brain  and  body  under  such  treatment ; 
we  can  only  wonder  and  ask  ourselves  what  manner 
of  men  they  were  who  wrought  and  permitted  such 
deeds,  or  consigned  their  friends  and  relatives  to  an 
existence  far  worse  than  death. 

To  the  humanity  of  the  Society  of  Friends   the 
initiative  towards  a  more  enlightened  course  is   due. 
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The  success  of  their  treatment  at  York,  contrasted 
with  the  horrible  brutahty  of  another  asykim  hard  by, 
aroused  pubhc  feeling.  Lunacy  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  but  the  House  of  Peers  blindly  opposed 
the  Improvement  Bill  ;  and  it  was  not  until  18-28 
that  any  real  good  supervened  on  the  efforts  made  by 
philanthropists. 

Lord  Ashley's  soul  was  at  once  in  arms  when  the 
abuses  came  before  the  House,  and  on  this  import- 
ant subject  he  made  his  first  speech  in  the  Commons 
The  effect  did  not  satisfy  him ;  it  was  "  far  from 
glorious,"  he  says,  "  but  my  first  effort  has  been  for 
the  advancement  of  human  happiness."  That  was  the 
key-note  which  was  audible  throughout  all  the  har- 
mony of  his  life  in  after  years. 

It  may  appear  remarkable  to  some  readers  that 
Lord  Ashley,  so  nervous,  so  diffident,  so  dependent  on 
others,  as  in  many  ways  he  was,  ventured  to  throw 
himself  into  the  sea  of  debate  ;  but  his  thoroughness 
when  any  such  work  had  to  be  done,  the  determination 
which  won  his  degree  at  Oxford,  came  to  his  aid.  The 
Bill  providing  for  proper  certificates  of  the  insanity 
of  private  patients  and  the  appointment  of  Metro- 
politan Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  was  passed  in  July, 
1838. 

Lord  Ashley  was  one  of  the  first  Commissioners  ; 
in  the  next  year  he  was  appointed  Chairman,  and 
for  fifty-seven  years  he  continued  in  that  office. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  volume 
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to  enlarge  upon  the  barbarities  which  Lord  Ashley's 
investigations  disclosed.  He  was  officially  cognisant 
of,  and  was  personally  assured  by  inspection,  of  the 
crying  evils  which  existed — and  yet  nobody  cared  ! 
The  awful  scenes  in  the  mad-houses  were  almost 
entirely  ignored,  and  the  terrible  sufferings  put  out  of 
sight.  He  dragged  them  out,  and  exposing  tliG 
barbarities  and  treatment,  caused  their  slow  but 
sure  amendment.  Go  to  the  asylums  now,  compare 
the  treatment  with  what  it  was,  and  the  difference 
between  past  and  present  will  be  apparent ! 

We  read  again  and  again  in  his  Diary  how  he 
sought  Divine  assistance  in  all  his  works  and  plans, 
in  their  conception  and  execution.  We  often  find  the 
entry,  "  Prayed  most  earnestly  for  aid  and  courage," 
or  "Prayed  for  assistance,"  "Thanked  God  repeatedly," 
and  so  forth.  His  practical  Christianity  is  observable 
in  every  action,  but  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  Lord 
Ashley  led  a  gloomy  life.  By  no  means.  He 
records  his  pleasure  in  meeting  friends  at  dinner  and 
elsewhere,  and  begins  to  find  himself  very  popular 
with  individuals  of  widely  different  tastes.  He  seems 
to  have  been  delighted  with  the  King:  "Such  a  round 
of  laughing  and  pleasure  I  never  enjoyed.  ...  I 
was  so  jovial  that  I  almost  forgot  myself,"  he  says  ; 
"but  I  was  harmless  in  my  mirth." 

An  important  epoch  in  his   career  was  now  ap- 
proaching.    In    1830    Parliament    was  dissolved  ;   he 
was    elected  for    Dorchester ;    and   when    Earl    Grey 
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came  in  Ashley's  duties  on  the  India  Board,  which 
\ie  had  assumed  in  1828,  ceased.  Lord  Ashley 
about  this  time  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  relinquished 
his  Bachelor's  Degree  for  the  M.A. ;  and  soon  after- 
wards he  also  found  the  complement  of  his  life  in  the 
Lady  Emily,  daughter  of  Earl  Cowper,  whom  he 
married  on  the  loth  of  June,  1830. 

The  Reform  Bill  having  been  rejected,  Parliament 
again  dissolved.  Lord  Ashley  consented  to  put  up  for 
Dorchester  as  an  Anti-Reformer  on  condition  that  his 
expenses  were  paid,  for  he  was  himself  quite  un- 
able to  defray  them.  This  contest  proved  very 
disastrous.  The  expenses  were  enormous,  and  the 
items  of  the  bills  at  Dorchester  to  hotels  and  public- 
houses  amounted  to  ^15,600  5.S.  /d. !  Such  a  sum  in 
these  days  would  be  sufficient  to  disfranchise  the  me- 
tropolis if  so  expended.  The  return  was  petitioned 
against ;  Lord  Ashley  refused  to  defend  the  seat,  for  the 
election  had  crippled  him  ;  but  Mr.  Ponsonby's  attack 
was  met  by  the  Anti- Reformers,  and  Lord  Ashley 
came  in  with  flying  colours.  He  opposed  the  Reform 
Bill,  but  spoke  little,  and  seems  to  have  devoted  him- 
self more  to  Southey  and  literature  than  to  Reform 
in  Parliament,  although  projects  for  the  improvement 
of  the  working  classes  were  very  active  in  his  mind. 

To  his  friend  Southey  he  communicated  his  plans 
as  he  worked  them  out,  and  met  with  much  sympathy 
and  kindness,  for  it  had  become  evident  that  the 
"  working  classes,"  as  they  are  termed,  stood  in  need 
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of  assistance  in  many  ways.  None  of  the  many 
ways  by  which  an  artisan  nowadays  can  amuse  and 
instruct  himself  were  then  existing.  Crime  abounded, 
too,  and  policemen  had  only  lately  been  enrolled. 
But  as  time  rolled  on  gradual  improvements  were 
made.  Lord  Ashley  saw  a  sad  spot,  a  very  canker 
upon  \vhich  he  could  operate,  and  in  1833  he  put  his 
finger  on  it  ;  and  Factory  legislation  was  the  result. 

The  Augean  stables  of  the  cotton-mills  had  to  be 
cleansed,  and  Lord  Ashley  came  forward  as  the  Her- 
cules who  was  to  commence  the  work.  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gould  had  endeavoured  to  do  a  great  deal, 
and  had  accomplished  much,  but  the  evils  were  so 
widespread,  the  misery  so  universal,  the  cry  of  the 
children  employed  so  bitter  and  painful,  that  a  great 
movement  was  organised,  and  the  lessening  of  the 
working  hours  of  the  children  and  their  moral  im- 
provement were  schemes  advocated  and  started  by 
philanthropic  onlookers.  The  Poor  House  Bill  was 
promoted  by  Mr.  Sadler,  but  the  borough  for  which 
he  was  sitting  was  disfranchised,  and  the  People's 
Champion  was  left  out  in  the  cold. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Lord  Ashley  was 
appealed  to  to  head  the  movement,  and  to  take  up 
the  cause  of  the  working  classes.  We  have  shown 
that  Lord  Ashley  was  possessed  of  many  social  ad- 
vantages ;  he  now  held  a  post  in  the  Government ;  and 
the  political  ball  was  at  his  feet.  Should  he  give  up 
his  whole  advancement  and  descend  to  the  highways 
B  2 
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and  hedges  of  existence — the  rough  paths  and  the 
thorny  ways  of  hfe  ? 

It  was  characteristic  of  him  to  seek  advice ;  but 
though  urged  by  his  friends  whom  he  consulted,  he 
did  not  immediately  act  on  their  advice.  He  weighed 
the  chances  in  his  mind.  He  could  not  serve  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  for  the  roads  diverged  here,  and 
drew  farther  apart  in  the  distance.  But  though  he 
looked  forward,  he  also  looked  back ;  he  remembered 
the  old  days,  and  the  unhappiness  and  misery  he  had 
manfully  bound  himself  to  relieve.  The  Harrow  days 
returned  to  him,  but  the  conditions  were  greatly 
altered.  Then  he  was  an  almost  neglected,  morbid, 
sensitive  lad,  with  a  great  pitifulness  and  sympathy 
in  his  sometimes  miserable  days.  Now  he  was  a 
politician,  a  man  of  mark,  a  friend  of  the  great  ones 
of  the  earth,  blessed  with  means  sufficient,  with  a 
devoted  wife  and  an  heir  to  his  estates,  a  home  in 
which  comfort  and  true  happiness  were  to  be  found, 
leisure  sufficient,  reading,  home  joys,  study — all,  at  his 
pleasure,  enjoyable.  On  the  other  hand  lay  much 
trouble  and  anxiety — absence  from  home  and  society ; 
for  Lord  Ashley  never  did  anything  by  halves.  What 
should  he  do  ? 

He  went  to  his  wife,  and  placed  the  case  in  her 
hands.     Her  noble  and  unselfish  answer  was — 

"It  is  your  duty — the  consequences  we  must  leave. 
Go  forward — to  victory  !  " 

Thi-s  was  his  watch-word.     His  decision  was  made. 
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Lady  Ashley  had  given  the  vote,  and  Lord  Ashley 
at  once  accepted  the  conduct  of  the  Bill  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  the  old  fear  of  failure  was  not 
absent.  "  I  do  not  conceal  from  you,"  he  writes, 
"  that  my  heart  sinks  within  me  ;  but  I  am  resolved 
to  persevere."  He  did.  Support  was  offered,  and  he 
placed  himself  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  the 
children  and  the  women.  He  took  nothing  on  trust ; 
he  examined  all  himself — mills,  mines,  slums,  and  all 
the  low  haunts  of  the  poor.  The  Ten  Hours  Bill  was 
put  forward,  but  opposed  by  Lord  Althorp,  who  sug- 
gested that  the  Commissioners'  Report  should  be 
made  the  basis  of  the  Bill,  which  was  at  length 
adopted,  and  fell  far  short  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Ashley ;  and  besides,  the  working 
of  the  Act  would  not  come  into  operation  for  nearly 
three  years. 

So  the  Factory  Bill  was  taken  in  hand  by  the 
Government,  and  Lord  Ashley  went  abroad  for  some 
months,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  child  —  a 
thorough  holiday,  into  which  he  permitted  no  busi- 
ness to  enter.  After  his  return  he  was  offered,  and 
after  some  hesitation  accepted,  an  appointment  as 
Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  conscientious 
pride  of  the  man  was  shown  in  his  refusal  at  first. 
"  I  was  offered  a  similar  seat  as  a  neophyte  years  ago — • 
am  I  not  worth  more  now  }  I  do  not  want  it,  or  any 
such  office,  but  unless  I  can  be  a  really  us-cful  member 
of  the  Government  I  shall  decline  this  place  in  it." 
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This  was  in  effect  his  reasoning. 

However,  he  accepted  office  when  Sir  R.  Peel's 
intentions  became  appreciated,  but  his  employment 
was  short-lived.  Lord  Melbourne's  long  term  of  power 
began,  and  Lord  Ashley  was  again  at  liberty,  so  far  as 
official  life  went,  to  devote  himself  to  philanthropy. 
This  time  his  mind,  still  occupied  with  the  poor, 
turned  to  the  Church,  and  with  the  help  of  some 
equally  practical  Christians  he  founded  the  Church 
Pastoral  Aid  Society. 

No  number  of  "  irons  in  the  fire  "  seemed  to  make 
any  difference  to  Lord  Ashley.  His  energy  was 
extraordinary,  and  his  occupations  various.  Yet 
he  attended  to  them  all  carefully.  It  was  in  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society 
that  Lord  Ashley  was  for  a  while  associated  with  Mr. 
W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  afterwards  favoured  a  rival 
society.  But  Lord  Ashley  remained  for  many  years 
the  firm  supporter  of  the  Pastoral  Aid  Society  ;  and 
for  fifty  years  he  was  seldom  absent  from  the  chair. 

Full  as  his  hands  were  at  this  time,  they  were  des- 
tined to  be  even  more  greatly  occupied  in  the  factory 
legislation.  The  Bill  had  not  given  satisfaction  ;  the 
managers  and  mill-owners  set  it  at  defiance  ;  even  the 
local  magistrates  failed  in  convicting  the  law-breakers 
— they  were  interested  in  the  old  regime.  Under 
these  untoward  circumstances  Lord  Ashley  was  ap- 
pealed to.  Many  influential  people  in  the  North  took 
up  the  Ten  Hours  question,  and  tried  to  relieve  the 
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j'oung  people  from  slavery.  Mr.  Hindley's  Bill  was 
met  by  a  Government  measure,  which  was  destined  (to 
use  Lord  Ashley's  own  words)  to  legalise  the  slavery 
of  some  40,000  children  "  by  removing  the  thirteen 
years'  limit  which  the  first  Bill  had  imposed,  and 
which  Bill  was  only  then,  in  1836,  coming  into  full 
operation." 

The  Bill  came  up,  and  was  defended  by  Mr.  Pow- 
lett  Thompson,  who  contended  that  children  of  twelve 
and  thirteen  years  of  age  were  competent  to  decide 
for  themselves  !  Lord  Ashley  traversed  it,  and  when 
the  division  was  taken  the  Government  had  a  majority 
— of  two!  The  Bill  was  withdrawn.  Proofs  were 
adduced  of  the  scandalous  laxity  of  the  magistrates 
and  owners — terms  often  identical.  Far  from  bring- 
ing in  a  new  Bill,  the  Government  did  not  even  enforce 
the  old  one,  and  Lord  /\shley  strove  for  his  wretched 
clients  in  vain. 

The  story  of  that  Parliamentary  struggle,  fruitless 
as  it  was  at  first,  shows  us  the  apathy  of  such  men  as 
Richard  Cobden,  Lord  J.  Russell,  John  Bright,  and 
W.  E.  Gladstone — all  of  whom  bitterly  opposed  the 
benefits  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  sought  to  confer 
upon  the  youthful  British  slaves,  who  were  treated 
with  more  inhumanity  than  negroes.  Of  all  these 
men  "  Bright  was  the  most  malignant " ;  but  the 
philanthropist  persevered.  The  Government  deluded 
him,  yet  Ashley  continued  to  hammer  away  at  it,  and 
by  sheer  determination  and  perseverance  forced  the 
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terrible  condition  of  the  children  upon  the  wilfully  blind 
people  we  have  mentioned.  According  to  the  Times, 
"  trickery  of  the  grossest  kind  "  was  made  use  of  in 
Parliament  to  get  Lord  Ashley's  motion  shelved,  and 
the  advocate  denounced  the  Ministry  boldly.  He  had 
an  ally  in  Charles  Dickens,  too,  but  it  was  not  till  a 
long  time  afterwards  that  the  country,  as  represented 
in  Parliament,  agreed  with  him,  and  passed  the  Fac- 
tory Acts  he  desired. 

A  peep  into  Lord  Ashley's  Diaries  gives  us  some 
very  interesting  details  of  the  state  of  the  country  and 
of  its  progress.  We  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Canning,  and  other  statesmen,  pass 
across  the  pages.  We  see  the  young  Queen  at  her 
coronation  in  these  lines,  as  we  have  seen  her  in  her 
Jubilee  for  ourselves.  We  have  the  "sublime  speed" 
of  the  new  London  and  Birmingham  Railway  recorded, 
while  the  diarist  deplores  the  loss  of  the  amusement 
and  interest  of  travel  in  consequence;  and  he  also 
bears  testimony  to  the  great  interest  he  took  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Jews,  as  the  following  anecdote 
shows. 

On  one  occasion  when  a  doctor  was  urging  the 
insanity  of  his  patient  because  she  subscribed  to  the 
fund  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Jews,  Lord  Ashley 
reminded  the  medical  gentleman  that  he  (Ashley)  was 
Chairman  of  that  very  association,  and  could  not  agree 
with  his  conclusions. 

In   1839  the  Melbourne  Ministry  was  defeated  on 
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the  Jamaica  question,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  in,  but 
quietly  went  out  again  upon  the  "  Great  Bedchamber 
Question,"  or  the  right  of  appointing  the  Ladies  of 
her  Majesty's  Bedchamber,  which  was  adjusted  on  a 
change  of  ministry.  The  Queen  had  her  own  way  in 
this  instance,  and  Lord  Melbourne  was  returned  to 
power.  Lord  Ashley  had  been  counselled  by  Sir 
Robert  as  regards  a  place  in  the  Household,  but  the 
idea  was  dismissed  with  the  Three  Days'  Government. 

We  must  pass  rapidly  over  many  incidents  in 
Lord  Ashley's  life,  such  as  his  journey  to  Scotland, 
and  his  impressions  of  the  land  and  its  people  ;  but 
we  may  be  sure  that  even  on  his  pleasure  trips  the 
welfare  of  the  poor  was  his  first  thought.  To  ascer- 
tain their  impressions,  he  would  mix  with  them  in 
the  fields  in  a  most  unostentatious  manner.  He  was 
also  most  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  and 
was  en  'rgetic  in  founding  the  Indigent  Blind  Visiting 
Society. 

The  year  1839  saw  the  reconciliation  of  Lord 
Ashley  with  his  father.  We  have  already  said  that 
the  facner  and  son  had  little  in  common,  so  much  so 
that  the  philanthropic  views  of  the  son  were  abso- 
lutely distasteful  to  the  father.  But  the  Earl  and 
his  wife  now  received  Lord  Ashley  and  his  family 
at  St.  Giles's,  after  a  ten  years'  absence  from  the 
paternal  roof-  tree.  "  Who  would  have  thought," 
writes  the  son,  "  that  when  I  quitted  this  house  ten 
years  ago  I  should  never  return  to  it  save  as  a  married 
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man  with  six  children  ?  '  But  the  reconciliation  was 
accomplished,  and  the  past  was  not  mentioned. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Countess  Cowper, 
Lord  Ashley's  mother-in-law,  was  married  to  Lord 
Palmerston — an  alliance  which  naturally  had  con- 
siderable influence  upon  the  subject  of  this  volume, 
who  was  brought  into  constant  contact  with  the  bril- 
liant and  witty  statesman  and  his  sympathetic  and 
charming  spouse. 

Apropos  of  Lady  Palmerston  and  her  celebrated 
assemblies,  an  anecdote  is  related  of  a  certain  foreign 
diplomatist,  who,  on  finding  himself  in  Cambridge 
House  (now  the  Naval  and  Military  Club),  remarked 
to  Mr.  Disraeli:  "What  a  wonderful  system  of  society 
you  have  in  England!  I  have  not  been  on  speaking 
terms  with  Lord  Palmerston  for  three  weeks,  and  yet 
here  I  am — but  you  see  I  am  paying  a  visit  to  Lady 
Palmerston  !  " 

The  year  1840  was  memorable  for  the  Queen's 
marriage,  as  well  as  for  an  attempt  on  her  life  by 
Edward  Oxford,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  desired  to 
get  into  public  notice  by  the  attempt.  But  the  period 
Avas  also  made  remarkable  by  Lord  Ashley's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  climbing  boys,  concerning  whom  some 
information  will  be  interesting  to  the  present  youthful 
generation. 
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T[IE   DAWN   OF   SUCCESS. 

About  this  time  we  have  put  before  us  a  picture 
of  Lord  Ashley  which  presents  to  us  the  man  in 
his  habit,  as  he  hved  ;  and  it  is  as  well  to  look  at 
him  for  a  moment  in  this  stage  of  his  career.  He 
is  presented  to  us  as  looking  about  twenty-six,  though 
in  reality  more  than  ten  years  older,  and  above  the 
medium  height,  a  slender,  graceful  figure,  "  which 
might  pass  for  some  classic  statue  attired  in  English 
fashionable  costume.  His  forehead  was  of  marble, 
his  curling  black  hair  resembles  that  of  a  sculptured 
bust,  his  fine  brow  and  features  are  distinctly  yet 
delicately  cut,  light  blue  eyes  deeply  set  with  projecting 
white  eyelids,  his  mouth  small,  retiring,  and  com- 
pressed." The  "palest,  finest,  stateliest  exterior  of 
any  man." 

Such  was  the  outward  appearance  of  the  man 
whose  firmness  and  perseverance  stand  out  so  con- 
spicuously in  all  relations  of  life.  He  was  a  clear 
speaker,  not  veiy  rapid,  and  rather  low  in  tone 
In  manner  sometimes  cold — at  least,  so  it  seemed  to 
me — yet,  with  all  his  affability  to  the  lowly,  there 
was  a  haughtiness  in  his  demeanour  towards  equals 
or  with  the  middle  classes  which  was  peculiar. 

We  will  now  resume  our  narrative,  and  tell  the 
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story  of  the  "  Climbing  Boys " — the  little  sweeps 
in  whom  Lord  Ashley  was,  amongst  other  little 
sufferers,  greatly  interested.  To  the  younger  genera- 
tion of  readers  the  idea  of  boys  climbing  up  into 
chimneys  and  sweeping  away  the  accumulated  soot 
is  a  very  strange  one.  The  fact  that  any  human  being 
should  be  compelled  to  clamber  into  a  flue  is  now 
happily  unknown.  But  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  previously, 
the  utter  misery  and  degradation  of  the  chimney- 
sweeps had  been  canvassed,  and  yet  no  one  had 
troubled  himself  publicly  to  remedy  the  evil.  Chil- 
dren were  kidnapped  for  this  nefarious  purpose,  sold 
by  inhuman  parents;  and  it  is  related  that  Lord 
Ashley,  deeply  moved,  bargained  with  the  master 
of  a  wretched  apprentice  to  release  him.  The  man 
stood  out,  but  the  philanthropist  sought  the  child's 
father,  and  by  an  offer  of  gratuitous  education 
succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  the  parent  to  take  his 
child  away  from  such  degrading  employment. 

The  tortures  to  which  these  children  were  exposed 
were  dreadful.  Sometimes  fires  were  lighted  to  force 
them  to  climb  up.  Many  were  murdered  in  this  and 
kindred  ways.  Disease  and  death  were  busy,  but  the 
public  and  the  Insurance  Companies  were  slow  to 
move.  Naked  children  were  sent  up  the  flues,  naked 
they  reposed  on  the  heaps  of  soot ;  can  any  one 
wonder  at  the  diseases  which  supervened  .-' 

Against   this    monstrous    evil    did    Lord    Ashley 
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contend  successfully.  In  the  House  and  out  of  it  he 
never  ceased  to  uplift  his  voice  against  the  evil,  and 
to  ascertain  all  he  could  of  the  system.  He  suc- 
ceeded. He  continued  his  efforts,  too,  on  behalf  of 
the  factory  children  and  those  in  mines  and  collieries. 
As  regards  the  latter  he  secured  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  concerning  them,  and  then  he 
moved  for  an  inquiry  into  the  conditions  of  the 
mining  population.  The  motion  was  agreed  to.  To 
the  Factory  Bill  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  opposed,  after 
five  years  of  consideration.  In  1842  it  was  passed, 
notwithstanding  opposition  by  many  eminent  men, 
amongst  whom  Mr.  Cobden  was  prominent. 

The  Report  upon  the  Mines  and  Collieries  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons  in  May,  1842.  The 
disclosures  were  of  a  terribly  painful  and  disgusting 
nature.  The  misery  and  the  degradation  of  children 
of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  the  depravity  of  their 
elders,  and  the  work  which  the  women  performed, 
were  set  forth  with  such  fulness  of  detail  as  to  make 
readers  shudder. 

The  country  was  aroused  at  last !  When  Lord 
Ashley  made  his  speech  some  members  shed  tears, 
and  some  left  the  Plouse.  He  taunted  the  House 
with  having  voted  twenty  millions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  negroes,  and  refusing,  by  a  cheap  vote, 
the  welfare  of  their  own  country  people.  Even  Mr. 
Cobden  congratulated  Lord  Ashley,  and  when  he 
had    finished   his  speech,  Cobden  said  ;  "  You   know 
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how  I  have  been  opposed  to  your  views,  but  I  don't 
think  I  have  ever  been  put  into  such  a  frame  of  mind 
in  the  whole  course  of  my  hfe  as  I  have  been  by 
your  speech." 

This  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  immense 
feeling  which  Lord  Ashley  aroused,  and  Cobden's 
animosity — his  mere  personal  animosity — ceased 
thenceforward.  Prince  Albert  congratulated  Lord 
Ashley  by  letter  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  difficulty  to 
find  some  one  in  the  Upper  House  to  take  charge 
of  the  Bill  was  very  great.  It  was  opposed  in  the 
Lords,  by  colliery  owners  in  particular.  Only  three 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  all  of  whom  should  have 
supported  it  on  the  principles  of  morality  and 
religion,  remained  to  vote,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London  actually  left 
the  House !  This  indicates  the  indifference  with 
which  even  prelates  regarded  the  endeavours  of  Lord 
Ashley  to  ameliorate  the  physical  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  poor  and  friendless  operatives. 

At  length  the  Bill  passed,  and  Lord  Ashley  was 
devoutly  thankful  for  the  result,  when  on  August 
8th  he  recorded  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty. 

While  pressing  forward  the  Colliery  Bill,  other 
important  measures  were  by  no  means  neglected. 
Lord  Ashley  went  on  a  tour  to  visit  the  factories, 
and  to  elicit  the  opinions  of  the  operatives  who  were 
ground  down  by  the  mill-owners.  The  following  anec- 
dote will  illustrate  the  one-sided  condition  of  things. 
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A  young  woman,  employed  in  a  mill  at  Stockport* 
was  caught  one  day  by  the  machinery,  whirled  round, 
and  dashed  down  in  a  mangled  condition,  but  not 
killed.  She  liad  not  finished  her  week's  work  when  this 
terrible  accident  almost  deprived  her  of  life,  and  yet 
her  employers  deducted  from  her  wages  eigJitcenpence, 
the  value  of  the  unworkcd  time  which  she  did  not  "put 
in."  Is  it  credible?  Scarcel)-,  but  it  is  true  ;  and  Lord 
Ashley,  with  righteous  anger,  brought  an  action 
against  the  mill-owners,  and  recovered  one  hundred 
pounds  damages  for  the  girl,  and  six  times  that 
sum  in  costs — a  total  far  in  excess  of  the  sum 
requisite  to  protect  the  operatives,  by  "  boxing  off" 
the  machinery. 

This  usefulness,  far  from  appealing  to  the  Govern- 
ment, determined  them  to  shelve  the  interfering  Ashley 
by  appointing  him  to  some  office  in  the  Queen's  House- 
hold, where  he  would  be  out  of  mischief;  but  they  found 
him  "  impracticable,^'  notwithstanding  that  the  plea  of 
necessity  because  of  his  higJi  inoral character,  and  there- 
fore his  fitness  to  be  in  the  household,  was  strongly 
advanced.  The  value  of  this  reasoning  was  made 
plain  when,  on  his  decided  refusal,  a  notorious  noble- 
man, who  had  declared  that  his  own  character  was 
too  bad  for  such  a  place,  was  appointed  in  Lord 
Ashley's  stead  ! 

Lord  Ashley  was  free  again  to  continue  his  philan- 
thropic schemes.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Jews  and  the  Druses,  while  he  strenuously 
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opposed  the  Tractarian  movement  which  was  repre- 
sented by  what  was  termed  "  Puseyism."  Some 
great  names  supported  this  movement.  John  Keble, 
Richard  Froude,  and  Dr.  Pusey  were  leaders  with 
John  Henry  Newman  ;  and  against  them  Lord 
Ashley  combated  strongly ;  favouring  the  new 
appointment  of  the  Bishop  to  Jerusalem,  and  re- 
fusing to  vote  for  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Williams 
at  Oxford — it  was  a  conflict  of  High  Church  and 
Evangelicals  and  Broad  Churchmen. 

Much  correspondence  ensued  between  Lord 
Ashley  and  the  leaders.  Mr.  Gladstone  adhered  to  the 
High  Church  party,  and  suggested  compromise  ;  but 
Ashley  stood  to  his  guns,  assisted  by  Samuel  Wilber- 
force,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Oxford.  This  correspond- 
ence with  the  heads  of  the  Tractarian  movement 
arose  from  Lord  Ashley's  refusal  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Williams's  appointment  to  the  Professorship  of  Poetry 
because  the  nominee  was  a  "  Tractarian."  Mr. 
Williams  was  not  appointed,  however,  and  the  contro- 
versy dropped — though  Lord  Ashley^s  principles  re- 
mained fixed  in  his  objection  to  "  Puseyism  "  all  his 
life. 

Turning  from  theological  dispute,  we  find  that 
Lord  Ashley,  advocating  the  Jews,  was  present 
when  a  petition  was  presented  on  their  behalf 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  then  in  London.  That 
Lord  Ashley's  fervour  impressed  his  Majesty 
we    may    be    assured    by    the    following     anecdote. 
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When  the  address  to  the  king  had  been  read,  his 
Majesty  turned  to  Sir  T.  Baring,  and  inquired  who  had 
written  it.  "  I  never  heard  such  beautiful  words,"  said 
the  monarch.     "  Who  wrote  it } " 

"  The  noble  lord  on  my  left,"  replied  Baring,  "  Lord 
Ashley." 

"  Was  it  you  } "  exclaimed  the  king,  heartily  clasp- 
ing Lord  Ashley's  hand.  "  Then  that  increases  its 
beauty  in  my  eyes." 

On  another  occasion  we  read  that  the  king  made 
a  point  of  addressing  Lord  Ashley  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  was  at  luncheon  at  Baron  Bunsen's,  we 
believe,  and  the  king  inquired — 

"  What  hope  have  you  of  carrying  your  Factory 
Bill  .? " 

"  None  at  all,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Ashley.  "  The 
Prime  Minister  has  written  to  me  to-day  to  say  he 
shall  oppose  me." 

"  Indeed  !  "  replied  the  king.  Then  he  paused, 
and  continued  in  English,  "  We  have  done  it  for  you 
in  Prussia." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Ashley,  "  I  know  you  have,  and 
there  ?re  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  hearts 
that  bless  your  Majesty  for  it." 

"  I  did  not  do  it,"  said  the  king.  "It  was  begun 
by  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  ;  I  did  not  do  it." 

"No,  sir,  it  was  done  by  your  Majesty's  father." 

"  Yes,  all  great  and  good  things  in  Prussia  were 
done  by  my  father." 
C 
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This  interesting  interview  was  succeeded  by 
others,  and  the  day  on  which  the  king  took  leave  of 
Lord  Ashley  at  Lambeth  is  recorded  with  much 
feeling. 

At  Lambeth  Palace  the  king  was  very  kind,  and 
requested  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  Berlin.  Subsequently 
came  the  onerous  duties  concerning  the  Factory  and 
Colliery  Bills  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  but 
terrible  distress  in  trade  gave  rise  to  serious  riots^  and 
Chartism  reared  its  head.  Work  had  to  be  done, 
however,  and  all  the  more  because  of  the  distress — so 
we  are  not  much  surprised  to  find  recorded  in  Lord 
Ashley's  Diary  in  1842  : — 

"  I  have  undertaken  more  than  I  know  how  to  ac- 
complish." 

This  was,  no  doubt,  true,  but  notwithstanding  his 
already  burdened  time,  he  added  some  more  important 
items  to  the  list.  The  Education  Bill,  the  Ragged 
Schools,  and  the  diminution  of  the  Opium  Trade,  were 
more  than  sufficient  to  employ  his  time.  With  the 
Factory  Legislation  was-  discussed  the  Education  of 
the  masses,  and  an  address  was  presented  to  her 
Majesty  to  sanction  the  spread  of  Education  amongst 
the  working  classes.  We  know  to  what  an  extent 
this  educating  principle  is  now  carried  1 

But  in  1843  matters  wore  a  very  different  aspect. 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  a  powerful  speech,  strongly  ad- 
vocated the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  House 
listened,    applauded,    and    agreed   to    his  motion,  for 
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National  Education.  Afterwards  he  spoke  warmly 
upon  the  Opium  question,  one  which  interested  him 
greatly. 

It  may  interest  readers  if  we  refer  to  this  much 
vexed  question,  and  give  a  few  details  concern- 
ing the  traffic  which,  even  a  {q.\n  years  ago,  caused  a 
g-ood  deal  of  discussion  between  philanthropists  and 
the  Government.  People  say  the  Chinese  want  opium, 
and  so  they  must  have  it.  India  supplies  it,  and  the 
Indian  Government  makes  a  large  revenue  by  its 
exports.  "  But,"  said  the  Chinese,  "we  do  ;/^/ want 
it."  So  long  ago  as  1796  the  Chinese  rulers  forbade 
its  importation,  as  the  people  were  so  deteriorated 
by  its  consumption.  Nevertheless,  the  East  India 
Company  sold  the  drug  in  China,  and  as  a  proof 
that  they  recognised  the  traffic  they  compensated 
merchants  for  losses. 

The  traffic  proceeded  until  it  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  Lin,  a  Chinese  Custom  House  officer,  came  up  to 
Canton  and  seized  20,000  chests  of  smuggled  opium. 
On  this  England  declared  war  against  the  Chinese, 
and  by  treaty  gained  Hong  Kong.  A  rather  high- 
handed proceeding  this,  to  smuggle  goods  into  a 
country,  and  when  the  country  protests,  fight  it  for 
conciliation  !  No  wonder  that  Lord  Ashley  and  men 
with  feelings  like  him  uplifted  their  voices  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  upon  this  question.  He  was  greatly 
depressed  by  the  prospect  of  making  the  speech,  but 
he  persevered.  We  need  scarcely  do  more  than 
C  2 
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indicate  the  scope  of  his  arguments,  which  any  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  character  will  anticipate 
here.  The  plea  of  justice  and  morality — the  terrible 
effects  the  consumption  of  the  drug  had  upon  the 
unfortunate  people  who  used  it,  the  degradation  and 
misery  it  entailed,  drew  from  him  the  decided  opinion 
that  opium  and  the  Bible  could  never  enter  China 
together ! 

His  statements  remained  uncontradicted,  his  argu- 
ments were  unanswerable,  while  some  deemed  his  pro- 
posals impracticable.  He  was  requested  to  withdraw 
his  motion,  as  his  persistence  would  act  prejudicially 
upon  the  negotiations  then  pending.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  had  no  choice  but  to  withdraw  it, 
and  he  did.  Still,  his  triumph  remained.  His  position 
was  unassailable. 

But  the  greatest  of  his  many  undertakings  was  the 
"  Ragged  School " — a  term  applied  to  schools  in 
poor  neighbourhoods,  with  which  beneficent  efforts 
Lord  Ashley  first  became  allied  in  1843,  through  an 
advertisement  appealing  for  aid  and  assistance. 

Lord  Ashley  declared  that  he  "  never  read  any 
advertisement  with  keener  pleasure  than  this." 
It  seemed  to  answer  the  very  requirements  for 
which  he  had  been  seeking,  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  prayers.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  movement  immediately,  and 
personally  visited  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the 
reforms  were  being  carried  on — Field  Lane. 
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This  locality  no  longer  exists,  as  it  was  in  those 
days,  when  Charles  Dickens  saw  and  described  the 
horrors  of  it.  The  trap-doors,  the  sliding  panels 
through  which  the  plundered  were  dropped  quietly 
into  the  Fleet  ditch — a  stream  as  fatal  as  the  canal 
spanned  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs — the  robberies  and 
murders,  the  degradation  and  the  shame  which 
abounded,  have  been  removed  to  other  localities. 
Still,  though  the  metropolis  is  putting  on  a  garb 
of  beauty,  and  the  light  is  pouring  in  through 
wide  thoroughfares  in  many  places,  not  a  few  dark 
places  still  exist. 

The  development  of  the  Ragged  Schools  has 
continued,  and  to  none  more  than  Lord  Ashley  do 
they  owe  their  success.  He  went  into  the  business 
with  his  usual  thoroughness,  and  success  was  certain,  ( 
because  he  never  flinched  from  hard  work.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  condition  of  the  cottages  upon  his 
father's  estates  was  not  what  it  should  have  been,  and 
"Physician,  heal  thyself!"  was  the  counsel  addressed 
to  him.  We  say  "  unfortunately,"  because  the  sen- 
sitive nature  of  Lord  Ashley  was  wounded,  and  he 
was  greatly  annoyed,  because  he  had  no  power  to 
interfere  ;  if  he  had  done  so,  his  father,  the  Earl,  would 
have  been  in  arms  at  once.  The  question  was  a 
delicate  one ;  and  Lord  Ashley  "  was  in  a  cleft 
stick." 

His  philanthropic  energy,  however,  found  vent  in 
another    direction,    or   rather   in    two    (and  opposite) 
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directions  :  in  India  and  in  London.  In  the  Eastern 
hemisphere  the  Ameers  of  Scinde  appealed  to  him  to 
aid  their  release,  while  in  the  East  of  London  the 
"  distressed  needlewomen "  cried  to  him  for  relief. 
Both  causes  were  warmly  advocated  in  and  out  of 
Parliament. 

Never  was  such  a  man.  He  tilted  with  all  comers, 
rang  his  spear-head  upon  the  shield  of  Abuse,  and 
engaged  him  in  a  combat  a  oiitrance,  the  challenger 
always  coming  off  victorious  personally,  though 
the  result  was  not  always  apparent  to  outsiders. 
But  in  the  melee  he  still  found  time  to  seek  out  his 
old  ally,  the  Factory  Bill,  and  give  it  a  helping  hand 
towards  complete  success. 

The  Factory  Bill,  although  legislation  had  made 
good  strides,  had  not  reached  its  possibilities  of  a 
Ten  Hours  Bill  when  Sir  James  Graham  had  under- 
taken the  duty  for  Government ;  the  working  time 
for  children  was  to  be  limited  to  eight,  for  those 
above  thirteen  years  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  But  Lord 
Ashley  had  bargained  for  ten  hours,  and  this  little 
addition  did  not  suit  him,  "  No  surrender !  Ten 
Hours  !  "    was  the  cry. 

But  how  could  he  bring  home  the  question  to  the 
ruling  powers  .<*  Evidence  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
young  people  was  difficult  to  produce  to  the  members 
of  the  Government,  who  could  not  proceed  to  the 
factories. 

An  accident,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  deemed,  brought 
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the  philanthropists  an  influential  ally.  It  occurred  in 
this  v^ise. 

The  excitement  was  great  upon  this  Ten  Hours 
question,  and  while  many  people  interviewed  private 
members  of  Parliament,  two  gentlemen  determined 
to  seek  Lord  Palmerston  himself,  and  plead  the  cause 
of  the  operatives.  When  they  arrived  at  Cambridge 
House,  in  Piccadilly,  they  were  rather  disappointed  to 
perceive  Lord  Palmerston's  carriage  waiting  for  him. 
Lady  Palmerston  was  waiting  for  her  husband,  too. 
But  no  way  daunted,  the  delegates,  Messrs.  Grant  and 
Haworth,  persisted  in  seeing  his  lordship,  who,  hearing 
their  voices,  gave  orders  to  admit  them.  Entering 
the  dining-room,  they  stated  their  business,  and  by 
means  of  a  couple  of  arm-chairs  explained  the  action 
of  the  spinning-mule,  and  enlisting  Palmerston  and  a 
servant  in  their  service,  they  gave  them  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  working.  Master  and  man  walked 
about,  in  the  manner  demanded  of  the  young  factory 
operatives,  with  the  chairs  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  found  it  tiring  work.  In  the  midst  of  the  trial 
Lady  Palmerston  entered,  and  merrily  congratulated 
his  lordship  on  "  doing  something  at  last."  But  the 
point  aimed  at  was  gained;  Lord  Palmerston  advocated 
the  cause,  and  the  results  were  beneficial. 

After  that  came  Lord  Ashley^s  full  exposure  of  the 
system,  proving  that  the  distance  traversed  by  women 
and  children  averaged  seventeen  to  twenty-seven 
miles  a  day  in  attending  to  the  machines.     The  mill- 
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owners  were  defended  by  Mr.  John  Bright,  who  some- 
what rudely  denied  Lord  Ashley's  assertions,  and 
designated  them  as  "  false  statements,  and  gross  and 
malignant  exaggerations."  But  Lord  Ashley  rose,  and 
defied  Mr,  Bright  to  substantiate  his  attack  or  prove 
his  words.  He  challenged  him  before  the  House  to 
make  good  his  case,  and  the  great  reformer,  having 
first  attempted  to  deny  the  imputation,  apologised 
for  his  charges.  The  Ministry  were  defeated  on  the 
Bill,  but  by  a  catch-vote  and  some  questionable  Parlia- 
mentary tactics,  they  managed  to  reduce  the  votes  to 
a  mere  cipher,  and  bring  in  an  amended  Bill.  By 
Peel's  announcement  to  resign  if  the  Bill  were  carried, 
tiiis  threat  succeeded  ;  Lord  Ashley's  amendment 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority,  but  the  philanthropist 
determined  to  try  again. 

He  carried  out  his  intention  in  the  autumn.  After 
rendering  signal  services  to  the  cause  of  the  insane 
during  the  remainder  of  the  session  of  Parliament,  he 
took  a  tour  in  the  factory  districts,  and  studied  the 
whole  question  thoroughly,  and  he  determined  upon 
another  Ten  Hours  Bill  the  following  Session.  This 
persistence  in  doing  good  shows  the  perseverance 
of  the  man.  Nevertheless,  he  escaped  not  censure. 
The  tenants  on  his  father's  estate  were  not,  as  we  have 
said,  well  housed  ;  and  on  this  being  cast  in  his  teeth 
he  made  a  speech — in  which  he  did  not  care  to 
defend,  while  he  did  not  wish  to  blame  ;  and  the 
result  was  estrangement  between  him  and  his  father. 
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This    is    noticed     by    the     following     entry     in    the 
Diary, 

"Curious  occurrence!  The  League  are  reviling 
me  for  doing  nothing,  at  the  moment  when  I  am 
turned  out  of  my  father's  house  for  doing  too  much." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A   TRIUMPHAL   SESSION. 


As  we  continue  to  study  the  Parliamentary  records 
of  this  period,  we  are  astonished  at  the  immense 
aptitude  for  business  which  Lord  Ashley  displayed. 
His  energy  was  almost  superhuman,  and  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  never  moved  publicly  in  any  of 
his  undertakings  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
its  details,  and  assured  himself  of  the  fitness  of 
it,  his  devotion  to  his  idea  of  benefiting  humanity 
may  be  gauged.  Li  this  spirit  he  improved  by 
legislation  the  condition  of  the  children  in  calico 
print  w^orks,  threw  himself  into  the  opposition  of  the 
Maynooth  grant,  while  strictly  preserving  his  own 
independence,  irrespective  of  party.  The  great  rail- 
way mania  laid  business  upon  his  already  heavily 
weighted  shoulders.  But  notwithstanding  all  these 
calls  upon  his  time,  he  again  stood  forth  as  the 
champion  of  the  insane,  and  brought  in  two  Bills  for 
the  Regulation  of  Asylums  and  the  Care  of  Lunatics. 
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For  a  wonder,  his  efforts  were  unopposed.  The 
objects  of  these  measures  were  so  apparent,  and  as  no 
vested  interests  in  inhumanity  were  interfered  with, 
members  did  not  object ;  at  any  rate,  there  was  no 
Parliamentary  opposition.  The  Bills  known  col- 
lectively as  the  "  Magna  Charta  of  the  Liberties  of 
the  Insane  "  passed  into  the  statute-book,  and  became 
law  in  1845. 

About  this  time  Lord  Ashley  records  with  as- 
tonishment the  malignity  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  It  is  striking  to 
notice  the  strong  opposition  with  which  men  of  peace 
and  avowed  friends  of  the  human  race  regarded  his 
efforts.  Messrs.  Bright,  Pease,  Ashworth,  and  other 
prominent  Quakers,  never  ceased  to  badger  him  pub- 
licly and  privately.  They  were  mill  or  factory  owners, 
of  course ! 

But  worse  trials  were  approaching.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  famine  in  Ireland  decided  the  Ministry  to 
repeal  the  Corn  Laws  and  open  up  the  ports.  Lord 
Ashley,  in  an  address  to  his  constituents,  spoke  out 
his  mind  plainly  upon  this  question,  advocated  the 
proposal,  and  resigned  his  seat.  Then,  as  he  says, 
he  actually  began  to  "  quail  when  I  think  of  the 
concentrated  hatred  against"  him.  He  thus  sums  up 
the  feelings  his  actions  aroused  : — 

"The  League"  (Anti-Corn-Law  League)  "hate 
me  as  an  aristocrat :  the  landowners  as  a  Radical : 
the  wealthy  of  all  opinions  as  a  man  of  inconvenient 
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principles.  The  Tractarians  loathe  me  as  an  ultra- 
Protestant  :  the  Dissenters  as  a  Churchman.  The 
High  Church  think  me  abominably  low  :  the  Low 
Church  some  degrees  too  high.  The  Whigs,  I  know, 
regard  me  as  leaning  very  decidedly  to  the  Con- 
servatives :  the  Conservatives  declare  I  have  greatly 
injured  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  .  .  . 
Every  class  is  against  me,  and  a  host  of  partizans  of 
every  grade.  The  working  people,  catching  the  in- 
fection, will  go  next,  and  then  '  farewell  king,'  farewell 
any  hopes  of  future  usefulness." 

Before  the  re-assembling  of  Parliament  in  1846 
Lord  Ashley  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
either  resigning  his  seat  in  the  House  or  going  back  on 
his  lately  formed  opinions.  The  latter  course  he  felt 
he  could  not  adopt.  Times  and  circumstances  had 
changed  ;  he  had  been  sent  to  Parliament  to  advocate 
the  Corn  Laws,  but  now  he  felt  he  could  no  longer 
defend  them.  In  his  determination  he  was  supported 
by  Lady  Ashley,  and  as  a  consequence  he  resigned  his 
seat  on  the  31st  of  January.  But  ere  he  took  this  im- 
portant step  he  again  introduced  his  Ten  Hours  Bill, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it  in  a  fair  way  to 
achieve  success.  Nevertheless,  "  the  passing  over 
Jordan  "  was  not  for  him.  The  future  Parliamentary 
charge  of  this  important  measure  devolved  upon 
Mr.  Fielden,  who  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue,  as  we 
shall  presently  see. 

Lord  Ashley  was  now  out  of  the  House,  and  much 
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trouble  lifted  from  him,  but  he  never  even  dreamed  of 
taking  rest.  Rest  with  him  was  fresh  employment, 
and  when  released  from  Parliamentary  duties  he 
turned  his  attention  to  philanthropic  works  with 
greater  energy.  In  this  spirit  he  again  threw  himself 
heart  and  soul  into  the  schemes  for  the  welfare  of 
poor  children  in  the  metropolis,  and  assisted  still  more 
with  his  presence  and  aid  the  Ragged  School  Union, 
with  which  he  had  been  connected  since  1844.  We 
have  already  touched  upon  that  useful  corporation, 
but  in  connection  with  its  history  Mr.  Hodder,  in  his 
excellent  "  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,"  points 
out  a  very  curious  historical  coincidence,  which  we 
will  quote  here. 

When  the  ragged  schools  were  first  established. 
Lord  Ashley  became  president  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Locke  and  Mr.  Gent  were  then  associated  with  him. 
Curiously  enough,  some  two  hundred  years  previously 
the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  association  with  the 
illustrious  Locke  and  a  Mr.  Gent,  visited  South  Caro- 
lina, and  at  the  junction  of  the  AsJiley  and  Cooper 
rivers  founded  a  town,  fortified  it,  framed  laws,  and 
materially  benefited  the  country  and  the  emigrants 
who  were  arriving  in  Carolina.  The  name  given  to 
the  town  was  Charleston — the  same  place  that  became 
so  famous  during  the  War  of  Secession. 

Such,  says  our  authority,  were  the  labours  of 
Shaftesbury,  Locke,  and  Gent,  two  hundred  years 
acfo.     "  The   labours  of  the  other  trio  have  been   to 
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reclaim  the  moral  wilderness,  to  purify  and  cultivate 
the  moral  wastes,  and  to  set  up  spiritual  fortresses, 
which  shall  be  unassailable  by  the  great  enemy." 
As  soon  as  Lord  Ashley  had  shaken  off  his  Parliamen- 
tary fetters  he  devoted  himself  to  the  metropolitan 
poor,  and  particularly  to  the  poor  children.  For 
their  benefit  he  laboured  unceasingly,  both  by  speaking 
and  writing.  His  descriptions  of  the  dens  in  which 
the  poor  lived  in  1846  are,  however,  no  more  horrible 
than  those  penned  in  1886.  The  slums  still  exist,  and 
landlords  still  fatten  upon  the  exactions  which  they 
wring  from  the  poverty-stricken,  helpless  poor,  or  the 
avowed  criminal  classes.  Much  has  been  done,  much 
remains  to  do  ;  and  the  pictures  drawn  by  Lord 
Ashley  in  the  Quarterly  Revieiv  in  1846-7  will  answer 
as  well  to-day.  His  modesty  in  the  work  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote. 

Two  men  were,  in  his  hearing,  chatting  over  the 
article,  and  one  said — 

"I  believe  it  was  written  by  Lord  Ashley." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  the  other,  "  because  his 
name  isn't  mentioned,  and  it  isn't  like  his  style." 

"  Those  are  the  very  reasons  that  make  me  think 
he  wrote  it,^^  said  the  first  speaker. 

As  we  examine  the  entries  in  the  Diaries,  we  find 
how  much  the  contrast  between  his  own  surroundings 
and  those  scenes  which  he  voluntarily  visited  struck 
him,  even  amid  his  brief  pleasures  and  enjoyments. 
We  find  him  in  the  country  at  St.  Giles's  and  at  Broad- 
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lands,  enjoying  the  fresh  air  and  scenery,  the  hospital- 
ities of  his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  yet  the 
memory  of  the  slums  is  with  him  still.  The  skeleton 
of  Seven  Dials  is  present  at  the  banquet  at  St.  Giles's. 
"  The  iQ\N  pounds  which  I  want  for  Ragged  Schools 
seem  wasted  in  every  dish  ! "  he  exclaims  ;  and  though 
he  freely  gave  time  and  money  to  advance  their  wel- 
fare, yet  he  could  barely  collect  ^58  a  year  for  a  school 
to  educate  250  children  ! 

After  these  efforts,  and  many  others  which  we 
need  not  mention,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashley,  with  their 
children,  quitted  England  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
which  seems  to  have  delighted  them.  Switzerland  is 
described  in  glowing  terms,  while,  of  course,  Lord 
Ashley's  religious  views  are  constantly  referred  to, 
for  he  took  a  great  interest  in  the  observances  of  the 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  But  during  the 
tour  one  of  the  boys  got  weak  in  health,  and  so  a 
return  to  England  was  rendered  imperative.  When 
he  arrived,  he  received  two  invitations  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment again,  summonses  which  worried  him,  and  he 
dreamt  he  was  going  up  for  his  degree  once  more — a 
nervous  ordeal,  through  which  he  ahvays  passed  in 
sleep  whenever  his  mind  was  more  than  usually 
disturbed. 

He  did  not  immediately  make  up  his  miiid  to  sit 
for  either  constituency,  but  he  eventually  decided 
upon  Bath,  where  he  was  well  received,  and  finally 
successful.     The  end  of  the  year   1846  will  be  long 
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remembered  for  the  condition  of  Ireland  ;  a  state  of 
things  obtained  in  that  country  which  soon  found  vent 
in  Smith  O'Brien's  "  rising."  But  Lord  Ashley's 
remarks  concerning  that  "  distressful  country  "  would 
apply  to  it  still,  when  he  declares  that  the  starving 
peasantry  can  save  enough  to  purchase  arms  for  the 
assault  and  overthrow  of  their  benefactors. 

The  following  year  was  memorable  for  the  triumph 
of  the  Ten  Hours  Bill,  upon  which  so  much  labour 
had  been  spent.  Lord  Ashley  out  of  Parliament,  and 
his  friends  in  the  House,  had  never  lost  sight  of  the 
Bill,  and  at  length,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  it  was  carried 
in  the  Commons  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three.  The 
House  of  Lords  then  discussed  it,  and  on  the  ist  of 
June  it  passed  the  third  reading.  Lord  Ashley's 
heart  bounded  with  thankfulness  when  the  result  was 
made  known.  One  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life  was 
accomplished.  The  rejoicings  were  immense  ;  plaudits 
were  showered  upon  the  promoters  of  the  measure. 
But  as  usual  in  such  cases,  a  loophole  for  the  evasion 
of  the  law  was  found,  and  by  working  their  people  in 
relays  throughout  the  whole  fifteen  hours  during  which 
the  mills  were  open,  owners  got  a  whole  fifteen  hours' 
work  instead  of  the  ten  provided  by  law,  which  was 
declared  as  indefinite  on  the  subject.  The  ten  hours 
had  not  been  expressed  as  continuous,  and  as  it  was 
the  people  were  employed  by  "  shifts,"  and  turned  out 
when  they  had  done  the  legal  time,  others  taking 
their  places. 
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Lord  Ashley  was  now  in  the  House  once  again, 
and  watched  his  Bill  jealously.  His  reward  came 
when  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Roebuck  both 
recanted  their  objections  to  his  proposals,  and  made 
full  amends.  The  Factory  Bill  admitted  another 
half-hour ;  the  working  hours  were  fixed  from  6  a.m. 
till  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour  and  a  half  for  meals. 

We  have  anticipated  events  a  little  as  appeared 
convenient,  for  it  was  not  until  July,  1850,  that  the 
amended  Bill  became  law.  The  interval  from  1847 
until  1850  was  passed  by  Lord  Ashley  at  Bath  as  a 
candidate  against  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  in  prosecuting  his 
researches  in  the  haunts  of  the  poor  and  miserable. 
He  succeeded  in  evoking  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for 
the  Ragged  Schools,  &c.,  by  his  articles  in  the  Reviews 
and  Quarterlies.  Then  one  other  important  fact  was 
noted  in  November,  1847  :  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament  was  on  that  occasion,  for  the 
first  time,  sent  by  electric  telegraph. 

Of  course  Lord  Ashley  appeared  in  the  celebrated 
debate  concerning  the  admission  of  the  Jews  to  Parlia- 
ment, which  failed  to  pass  the  Upper  House.  Lord 
Ashley's  views  on  this  point  were  by  no  means 
intolerant ;  there  was  no  objection  to  the  admission  of 
the  Jews,  qua  Jews — he  had  religious  prejudices  con- 
cerning the  alteration  of  the  oath  to  suit  the  Jew. 

"  I  will  not  be  a  party,"  said  he,  "  to  playing  with 
the  name  of  Christ  by  striking  it  out  of  our  oath  to 
please  any  one.     If  you  like  to  have  no  oath  at  all, 
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well  and  good  ;  but  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  its 
alteration,  which  is  a  practical  denial  of  the  faith." 

The  year  1848  was  one  full  of  revolution,  as 
history  reveals  to  us,  and  even  the  United  Kingdom 
was  invaded  by  the  wave  of  revolt  which  broke  over 
France  and  swept  away  a  king.  Although  the  signs 
on  the  Continent  occupied  a  great  deal  of  Lord 
Ashley's  attention,  he  did  not  relax  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  ;  for  in  this  year  he  strongly 
supported  an  emigration  scheme,  by  which  some  of 
the  young  "  arabs  "  he  had  rescued  in  the  City  might 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  better  their  condition  in 
other  lands. 

With  his  usual  thoroughness,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  investigation,  and  set  forth  the  means  whereby  he 
hoped  to  rescue  the^numerous  waifs  and  strays  of  the 
Great  City.  In  these  days  we  have  become  familiar 
with  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  but  thirty 
years  ago  there  was  a  sad  want  of  such  Christian-like 
effort  in  comparison  with  the  existing  need.  It  had 
then  only  been  discovered  that  these  children,  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  tide  of  humanity  which 
surged  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  the  London  streets, 
contributed  a  class  of  themselves,  "  having  habits, 
pursuits,  feelings,  customs,  and  interests  of  their  own, 
living  as  a  class,  perpetuating  and  multiplying  their 
filthy  numbers."  This  people, — this  class,  was 
estimated  to  number  thirty  thousand — a  "  naked,  law- 
less horde,"  unkempt,  habituated  to  crime  and  to  the 
1) 
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punishments  of  crime,  half  naked,  wholly  ignorant, 
many  of  them  orphans,  homeless,  hopeless,  deserted. 

To  the  amelioration  of  these  children  Lord  Ashley 
proceeded.  We  have  mentioned  his  connection  with 
the  Ragged  Schools,  and  he  now  suggested  that  the 
Government  should  take  a  thousand  children  of  both 
sexes  every  year,  and  send  them  to  Australia  at  the 
public  expense.  He  left  the  details  to  Government, 
who  made  the  experiment,  and  successfully.  The 
young  people  snatched  from  vice  and  vicious  sur- 
roundings were  selected,  and  Lord  Ashley  saw  them 
off,  wishing  them  personally  good-speed. 

His  addresses  on  these  occasions  were  what  one 
would  have  expected — tender,  touching,  and  practical ; 
and  at  the  very  commencement  of  this  volume  we 
may  read  the  testimony  from  a  perfect  stranger  of  the 
great  success  which  was  attained  by  "  Lord  Ashley's 
boys."  They  did  not  forget  their  benefactor ;  there 
are  many  letters  to  prove  that  they  were  grateful  for 
the  help  and  the  position  they  had  received  and 
acquired.  These  letters,  and  the  satisfactory  testi- 
mony they  bore,  compensated  Lord  Ashley  for  very 
much  disappointment  which  he  had  unfortunately  to 
put  up  with. 

There  are  anecdotes  in  connection  with  this  period 
of  Lord  Ashley's  labours  which  will  carry  conviction 
to  the  reader  more  quickly  than  any  descriptions. 
The  lads — young  pickpockets  most  of  them — had  no 
fear  of,  and  certainly  no  shame  in,  being  convicted  of 
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larceny.  Although  they  attended  the  Ragged  Schools, 
they  continued  to  ply  their  very  questionable  calling 
in  the  day-time.  After  a  long  absence,  the  master  of 
the  school  would  recognise  a  lad,  and  address  him : 

"  My  boy,  where  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Very  sorry,  sir,  I  couldn't  come  before ;  but  I've 
had  three  weeks  in  Bridewell ! " 

Yet  another,  illustrative  of  the  mingling  of  edu- 
cation and  "  business  " — as  the  children  interpreted 
"  business." 

One  Sunday  a  detachment  of  lads  came  and  sat 
down  to  their  lessons  ;  but  as  the  clock  struck  eight 
they  all,  with  one  exception,  left.  The  master  seized 
the  laggard  by  the  arm,  and  questioned  him  as  to  his 
destination,  and  the  defection  of  his  companions. 

"  You  must  remain,"  he  added.  "  The  lesson  is  not 
over." 

"  We  must  go  to  business,"  replied  the  lad,  as  he 
sought  to  free  himself. 

"What  business  .'"'  inquired  the  master. 

"  Why,  don't  you  see  it's  eight  o'clock.  We 
must  go  and  catch  them  as  they  come  out  of  the 
chapels ! " 

Their  Sunday  business  was  evident  enough  ;  but 
there  were  traces  of  compunction  and  a  kind  of  honour 
which  caused  them  to  return  property  stolen  inad- 
vertently from  a  teacher.  For  instance,  a  missionary  on 
one  occasion  was  robbed  by  a  lad  who  failed  to 
recognise  him.  But  when  he  saw  his  victim  in  the 
D  2 
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light  he  perceived  he  had  robbed  his  teacher,  a  mis- 
sionary.    The  pickpocket  ran  back — 

"Holloa,  is  it  you,  Mr.   ?    I    didn't  know 

you    in    your    new    coat.       Here's    your     handker- 
chief." 

"  We  must  either  steal  or  die,"  said  a  thief  to  Lord 
Ashley,  when  the  question  of  reformation  was  put  to 
the  burglars.  "  How  are  we  to  live  ? "  The  missionary 
who  was  present  urged  prayer  upon  them  as  a 
solace.  The  reply  was  : — "  My  Lord  and  gentlemen 
of  the  jury — prayer  is  very  good,  but  it  won't  fill  an 
empty  stomach." 

This  dialogue  occurred  on  one  particular  occasion, 
when  Lord  Ashley  paid  a  visit  to  a  gathering  of 
desperadoes,  burglars,  and  thieves  of  old  standing, 
who  were  glad  to  listen  to  him.  If  any  man  ever 
went  out  into  the  highways  to  compel  the  poor  to 
come  in.  Lord  Ashley  was  that  man.  Many  pro- 
fessed thieves  adopted  his  views,  were  helped,  and 
emigrated. 

From  the  garret  and  the  gutter  to  the  royal 
presence-chamber  was  a  transition  of  easy  and 
frequent  occurrence  with  Lord  Ashley,  who  left  East 
London  to  dine  at  Windsor  on  friendly  terms,  or  to 
appear  at  a  royal  concert.  Such  different  phases  of 
life  are  rarely  presented  to  any  man,  but  Lord  Ashley 
was  in  no  degree  a  courtier,  nor  did  he  lose  sight  of 
the  poor  while  he  conversed  with  the  prince.  At 
that  time  this  worker  in  our  midst  was  threatened 
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with  illness,  and  rest  from  his  self-imposed  duties  was 
strongly  advocated.  But  a  great  and  sad  trial  was  in 
store  for  him,  in  the  death  of  his  second  son,  Francis, 
at  Harrow.  The  details  of  the  lad's  illness,  his 
firmness,  his  resignation,  the  parents'  unwearied  care, 
the  son's  regret  for  the  expense  he  was  putting  them 
to,  the  sorrow,  and  the  final  parting,  are  all  pourtrayed 
in  touching  terms  by  the  bereaved  father  himself. 
The  good  deeds  of  the  parent  and  the  pure  life  of  the 
son  could  not  obtain  a  respite.  Young  Ashley  died 
without  a  murmur  on  the  31st  of  May  1849,  after  an 
illness  of  thirteen  days,  and  was  laid  in  the  church- 
yard at  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His  son's  death,  happy  though  it  was,  and  in  full 
assurance  of  reward  hereafter,  was  a  great  shock  to 
Lord  Ashley,  already  weakened  by  business  and  per- 
sonal efforts.  He  was  quite  unstrung  and  nervous — 
a  knock,  a  step  near  him  caused  him  fear  for  some 
untoward  news  ;  and  while  able  to  continue  his  bene- 
volent tasks  an  alloy  was  mingled  with  them  all.  Yet 
he  continued  his  work,  never  complaining,  but  as  one 
groping  in  the  dark,  or  stunned  by  some  unexpected 
blow.  He  attempted  to  obtain  from  Parliament  some 
money  for  his  young  and  criminal  emigrants,  but  this 
time  without  success.  When  the  result  was  known, 
however,  private  enterprise  stepped  in,  and  money  was 
quickly  subscribed  for  the  purpose,  the  results  being 
apparent  in  many  heartfelt  letters,  addressed  by  the 
emigrants  to  their  benefactor. 
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We  must  pass  quickly  over  the  time  during  the 
cholera  visitation,  when  our  hero,  as  he  may  be 
termed,  so  bravely  stood  forth  amid  the  ravages  of 
the  pestilence,  and  placed  himself  in  the  breach  to 
resent  the  extension  of  Sunday  labour  in  the  Post- 
Office.  For  a  while  he  had  to  combat  that  Minis- 
terial scheme  in  vain,  but  in  1850  he  succeeded  in  de- 
feating it,  and  making  himself  "  the  most  unpopular 
man  in  the  kingdom."  Every  man's  hand  and  mouth 
were  against  him.  "  The  press  and  society  teem  with 
vituperations  and  hatred.  Epithets  and  appellations 
are  exhausted — bigot,  fool,  fanatic,  Puritan,  are  the 
mildest  terms."  But  while  the  upper  classes  and  the 
general  public  were  thus  abusing  him  the  Post-Office 
employes  were  full  of  gratitude,  and  this  salve 
served  to  mitigate  the  smarting  of  the  stings  of  the 
other  correspondents. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  this  outcry  and 
defence  should  continue  long  without  some  investi- 
gation on  behalf  of  the  public.  A  Committee  was 
appointed,  and  in  the  result  Lord  Ashley's  resolution 
was  rescinded.  The  Sunday  delivering  of  letters  was 
re-commenced. 

In  1850  Lord  Ashley  again  visited  the  Continent. 
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A    GREAT    CHANGE. 

Even  while  ostensibly  amusing  himself,  we  find 
Lord  Ashley's  mind  intent  upon  the  great  purposes 
which  he  had  set  himself  to  effect  That  he  visited 
Continental  cities,  their  theatres  and  other  amuse- 
ments, is  true,  but  while  he  thus  passed  a  few  hours  in 
relaxation  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  ob- 
serving the  ways  in  which  the  poorer  classes  lived, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  children  fared.  We 
find  him  in  the  slaughter-houses,  and  the  Salpetriere  ; 
in  the  busy  haunts  of  fashion  and  in  the  boulevards 
noting  all  things,  amused,  interested  ;  yet,  as  he  con- 
fesses, viewing  them  with  a  feeling  of  sadness. 

"  I  felt,'^  he  says,  "  as  Elisha,  and  wept  to  think 
of  the  sorrows  in  store  for  them  :  the  widowhood, 
the  orphanage,  the  desolation  and  suffering." 

His  political  work  this  year  was  chiefly  restricted 
to  the  Interment  Bill,  with  which  he  found  some  diffi- 
culties arise.  It  is  curious  to  note  how  his  sensitive 
nature  so  quickly  recognised  rebuffs,  while  they  in  no 
wise  hampered  his  actions  or  caused  him  to  give 
ivay.  The  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  summer 
of  the  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
and  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  had 
often  countenanced  Lord  Ashley's  charitable  under- 
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takings,  affected  the  noble  man  deeply.  Peel  died  on 
the  3rd  of  July,  and  before  the  year  had  expired 
England  was  shaken  by  the  question  of  "  Papal 
Aggression,"  and  in  the  controversy  Lord  Ashley 
naturally  took  a  prominent  part. 

This  Territorial  Titles  discussion  was  one  which 
appealed  strongly  to  the  minds  of  the  old-fashioned 
Protestants.  The  Papal  declaration,  or  Bull,  appointing 
archbishops  and  bishops  to  certain  districts  in  England, 
and  naming  them  as  of  such  places,  aroused  serious 
disturbance,  which  was  soon  kindled  into  enthusiastic 
opposition. 

Young  readers  will  not  remember  the  tremendous 
agitation  which  ensued  upon  the  assumption  of 
Doctor  Wiseman,  who  claimed  England  as  a  part 
of  the  Romish  see,  and  as  having  been  restored  to 
the  Holy  see.  Such  "  impudence  "  as  this  could  not 
be  tolerated,  and  a  shout  of  "  No  Popery ! "  was 
Dchoed  over  the  land  with  such  a  voice  as  we  can 
remember  even  now.  The  cry  was  taken  up  by 
Lord  John  Russell-,  who  denounced  with  much  fervour 
the  Papal  assumption,  and  at  once  enlisted  Lord 
Ashley  on  his  side.  Nor  were  others  long  in  follow- 
ing suit.  From  all  parts  came  the  cry  of  "  No 
Popery  ! "  and  the  country  was  in  a  white  heat  of 
indignation. 

Lord  Ashley,  as  was  his  wont,  threw  himself  into 
this  movement  with  characteristic  energy  of  combat. 
He    assumed    the     kadcrship    of    the    anti-Roman 
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Catholic  party,  and  spoke  out  with  a  conviction  and 
fearlessness  which  aroused  all  his  hearers.  It  was,  as 
he  expressed  it  in  his  Diary,  "  a  rising  of  the  land," 
"a  storm  over  the  whole  ocean."  In  vain  did  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford  seek  by  mutual  arrangements  to 
throw  oil  on  the  troubled  waters,  and  "  hold  the 
balance."  A  mass  meeting  at  Freemasons'  Hall 
enthusiastically  cheered  Lord  Ashley's  sentiments. 
The  speaker,  in  forcible  language  and  with  strong 
feeling,  protested  against  the  audacity  of  the  Bull, 
and  counselled  resistance.  Turning  from  Papacy 
to  Puseyism,  he  dealt  a  few  sounding  blows  at 
"  Popery  in  the  bud,"  and  carried  his  audience  to 
a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  which  we  doubt  has  ever  been 
equalled.  Lord  Ashley  characterises  it  as  "miracu- 
lous " — it  was  certainly  unanimous  and  sanguine. 

The  Pope's  views  were  not  shared  by  the  English 
Roman  Catholics — a  body  who  have  always  been 
remarkable  for  their  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  The 
Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Beaumont,  with  other 
representative  Roman  Catholics,  protested  against 
the  Papal  Assumption,  and  stated  that  they,  as  a 
body,  were  placed  between  the  horns  of  a  dilemma — 
they  were  invited  to  sever  their  connection  with 
Rome  or  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  young 
Queen. 

The  result  of  this  national  agitation  was  the 
passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  but  not 
without  some  opposition.     The  sifting  of  the  wheat 
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was  manifested.  Lord  Ashley  and  his  Protestants 
stood  firmer  than  ever ;  but  the  Church  of  England  lost 
some  worthy  sons  at  the  same  time,  for  Dr.  Man- 
ning and  four  other  priests  were  received  into  the 
Romish  Communion.  The  Bill  passed,  continued 
for  some  twenty  years,  was  repealed,  and  to  quote 
Ingoldsby  on  another  occasion — 

"  Nobody  seemed  one  penny  the  worse." 

The  titles  are  still  maintained  in  all  their  illegality, 
but  the  old  opposition  has  died  out ;  and  until  some 
other  ill-advised  act  on  the  part  of  the  Romish 
hierarchy  arouses  feeling  the  titles  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  not  be  interfered  with.  They  please 
them,  and  do  not  hurt  us. 

This  storm  was  succeeded  by  a  calm,  in  which 
uprose  the  Great  Exhibition,  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
the  forerunner  of  many  others — erected  in  Hyde 
Park.  The  Crystal  Palace,  as  it  is  now  called,  was 
then  quite  a  novelty,  and  all  estates  and  nations 
flocked  to  see  it.  Lord  Ashley,  of  course,  was 
interested  in  it,  inasmuch  as  it  was  made  a  vehicle 
for  the  advocacy  of  philanthropic  and  religious  objects. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  established 
in  the  building,  and  the  now  w^ell-known  Shoe-black 
Brigade  earned  a  large  sum  daily  on  their  first 
appearance  in  public.  The  organisers  of  this  Brigade 
were  John  MacGregor  of  "Rob  Roy"  fame,  R.  J.  Snape, 
and  J.  R.  Fowler.     The  idea  of  making  the  ragged 
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lads  polishers  of  international  boots  emanated  from 
Mr.  MacGregor. 

These  were  only  the  forerunners  of  still  more 
important  proposals:  the  active  brains  of  Lord 
Ashley  and  his  associates  for  good  were  always  on 
the  qui  viva  to  discover  some  channel  by  which  the 
poor  could  be  reached  or  benefited. 

With  this  view  a  Bill  was  brought  in  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  lodging-houses  for  the  working 
classes — in  other  words,  Model  Lodging-Houses 
were  to  be  erected  in  districts  containing  more  than 
ten  thousand  people,  at  the  ratepayers'  expense. 
Lord  Ashley's  views  upon  the  inexpediency — to  say 
the  least — of  clearing  away  "  rookeries  "  to  beautify 
the  metropolis  before  sufficient  accommodation  is 
provided  elsewhere  has  been  fully  confirmed.  London 
is  becoming  a  beautiful  city  ;  new  streets  are  being 
opened,  old  neighbourhoods  swept  away,  but  whither 
can  the  poor  go  ?  They  have  no  means  of  living 
away  from  their  work,  when  they  have  it ;  conse- 
quently the  honest,  and  even  the  industrious,  are 
compelled  to  herd  with  thieves  and  the  other  criminal 
classes,  to  the  great  harm  and  detriment  of  the 
former  class. 

The  words  Lord  Ashley  used  in  1851  are  quite  as 
pertinent  now — 

"  A  number  of  dwellings  was  cleared  away,  and  no 
provision  made  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who 
were  displaced,  so  that  while  the  new  street  added  to 
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the  beauty  of  the  town,  it  had  the  effect  of  exaggerating 
the  evil  that  pressed  upon  the  humbler  classes."  He 
pointed  his  moral  well,  and  instanced  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  "  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Classes,"  which  had  returned  a 
dividend  of  six  per  cent.  He  also  brought  in  a  Bill 
for  the  inspection  of  common  lodging-houses,  the 
condition  of  which,  as  it  is  still  in  many  localities, 
was  then  very  bad.  He  obtained  leave  ;  and  while  they 
were  going  through  the  usual  routine  in  the  Commons 
a  message  came  suddenly  to  their  author  announcing 
the  precarious  condition  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

It  was  early  on  Sunday,  the  ist  of  June,  185 1,  that 
Lord  Ashley  was  hastily  summoned  to  St  Giles's,  in 
Dorsetshire,  Next  morning  he  was  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury— a  member  of  the  assembly  which  he  stigmatised 
as  helpless  and  indolent,  Tory  though  he  was.  A  new 
life  lay  open  before  him,  with  new  trials,  new  respon- 
sibilities, new  hopes  and  fears — at  fifty  years  old  ! 

"  Now  I  bear  a  new  name,  which  I  did  not  covet, 
and  enter  on  a  new  career,"  he  writes ;  but  the  con- 
templation of  the  old  life  could  not  be  but  very  satis- 
factory and  soothing,  notwithstanding  the  many  trials 
and  disappointments  which  were  encountered  and 
overcome — the  gain  naught  but  "  peace  of  mind," 
after  so  many  years'  unremitting  labour  in  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  destitute.  In  Lord  Ashley's  life  we 
find  the  record  of  the  work  done,  and  the  substantial 
(worldly)    benefits    it    has    brought.      They    consist 
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chiefly  in  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  a 
heart  unspotted  by  the  world,  a  conviction  that  his 
duty  had  been  done  in  simpHcity  and  godly  sincerity, 
without  fee  or  reward.  He  confessed,  when  analysing 
the  results  of  his  long  career,  that  of  the  four  objects 
which  usually  stir  the  actions  of  public  men — money, 
power,  fame,  and  desire  to  do  good — he  had  experienced 
the  last  only  ;  that,  "  whatever  my  weakness,  must  be 
henceforward  my  sole  sustaining  motive."  Expense 
instead  of  profit,  no  power,  no  patronage,  no  influence 
for  the  advancement  of  others,  and  notoriety  instead 
of  reputation — this  is  the  summary  Lord  Ashley 
made  concerning  his  own  efiforts  in  the  middle  of  the 
year  185 1,  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age,  after 
twenty  years  of  unremitting  labour ! 

Henceforth  we  have  to  do  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  a  title  which  we  in  later  years  have 
honoured  at  heart  as  much  as  our  predecessors  did 
that  of  Lord  Ashley. 


CHAPTER  VL 

IN   A   HIGHER   SPHERE. 


There  were  many  expressions  of  regret  tendered  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury  when  he  quitted  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  sphere  of  former  usefulness,  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  had  debated  with  himself 
whether  he  should  take  his  seat  in  the  Upper  House, 
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but  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
do  so.  On  the  23rd  of  June,  185 1,  he  assumed  his 
place  amid  his  peers,  and  he  designates  the  Upper 
Chamber  a  "  dormitory,"  a  "  statue  gallery,"  in  which 
the  occupants  are  "  cold,  short,  and  impatient."  His 
misgivings  concerning  his  future  ability  to  perform 
any  good  work  while  chilled  by  such  an  atmo- 
sphere gave  way  to  a  noble  determination  to  do  his 
duty. 

We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  that  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  first  address  to  the  Lords  was  on  the 
very  next  day,  and  upon  the  subject  of  the  inspection 
and  registration  of  lodging-houses.  It  was  passed, 
and  Charles  Dickens  afterwards  assured  the  Earl 
that  it  was  the  best  law  that  ever  was  passed  by  an 
English  Parliament.  The  results  have  proved  that 
the  great  novelist  was  correct  in  his  estimate  of  the 
immense  benefits  which  the  measure  would  confer 
upon  the  poorer  classes. 

The  next  Bill  upon  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
engaged  was  of  a  kindred  nature.  This  was  the  Bill 
for  permitting  local  authorities  to  erect  model  lodging- 
houses.  Although  this  beneficial  measure  eventually 
became  law,  it  v/as  permitted  to  lapse — the  worrying 
it  had  endured  in  the  Lower  House  sent  but  a  rag  of 
the  Bill  up,  and  it  was  put  in  practice  to  a  much  less 
extent  than  was  desirable.  It  did  not  live  long,  and 
was  soon  forgotten. 

But  other  and  equally  serious  matters  claimed  his 
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attention  at  home.  We  may  remember  he  had  been 
twitted  by  Miss  Martineau  and  others  with  permitting 
his  father's  tenants  to  live  in  a  state  of  squalid  misery 
on  his  estate,  while  he  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
London  poor  and  factory  children.  Of  course,  until  he 
became  master  of  St.  Giles's,  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  effect  any  real  change  in  the  condition  of  the 
cottagers.  But  as  soon  as  the  Earl  was  dead  his 
successor  set  about  the  business  which  his  father  had 
neglected.  At  the  very  outset,  however,  he  was  ham- 
pered by  want  of  means.  The  title  was  his,  but  money 
was  scarce,  and  the  new  Earl  dolefully  recalls  the  fact 
that  every  sixpence  he  expends  is  borrowed. 

The  proverb  that  "  charity  begins  at  home  "  had  no 
influence  with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  He  postponed 
all  expenditure  upon  his  own  house  until  he  had 
placed  the  church  and  his  cottages  in  better  condition. 
He  found  that  actually  nothing  had  been  done  by  his 
father  in  the  way  of  useful  expenditure,  and  that, 
while  plenty  of  money  had  been  spent,  it  had  been 
spent  in  useless  display,  and  in  "  incredible  waste." 
This  was  a  sore  trial  for  the  new  Earl,  but  he  faced  it, 
and  lost  no  time  in  putting  the  resolutions  he  had 
made  into  practice. 

He  found  the  cottages  indecent  and  unwholesome, 
filthy  and  close,  and  he  records  his  conviction  that  had 
not  the  inhabitants  been  as  cleanly  as  they  could  be 
under  the  circumstances,  some  terrible  epidemic  must 
have  broken  out.     So  he  set  to  work  and  improved 
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the  buildings  at  the  same  time  as  he  endeavoured  to 
relieve  the  people.     Here  he  met  with  a  new  check. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  had  formerly  been  denouncing  mill-owners 
and  other  employers  of  labour  for  carrying  on  the 
horrible  truck  system,  by  which  the  labourer  is  com- 
pelled to  take  in  kind  his  hardly-earned  wages — thus 
he  receives  a  certain  amount  of  produce  :  the  estimated 
value  of  his  work.  The  existence  of  this  system  in 
Dorsetshire  amongst  his  father's  tenants  had  not 
been  unknown  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  now  that 
he  was  master  in  his  own  house,  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  He  found  that  the  farmers  were  greatly 
defrauding  their  labourers,  swindling  them  very 
heavily  by  their  payments  "  in  kind,"  though  the 
kindness  was  very  absent.  Lord  Shaftesbury  couched 
his  lance  of  benevolence  against  such  men.  He  told 
them  distinctly  they  must  give  up  such  practices  or 
give  up  their  farms  !  Poor  he  was,  very  poor,  and 
the  loss  of  rental  which  would  be  entailed  upon  him 
if  the  occupiers  took  the  only  alternative  would  be 
great.  But  he  flinched  not.  He  had  put  his  hand 
to  the  plough,  and  disdained  to  turn  back.  He  per- 
severed, did  all  he  could,  and  then  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  home,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  made 
upon  him  for  money  which  he  literally  did  not  pos- 
sess. But  he  left  St.  Giles's  in  a  much  better  con- 
dition than  he  found  it. 

Then,  as  the  year  rolled  on,  fresh  accumulations 
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of  work  pressed  upon  him.  His  labours  in  the  cause 
he  had  espoused,  and  the  many  collateral  ways  into 
which  they  led  him,  began  to  press  hardly  upon  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  applications 
to  become  chairman,  president,  or  patron  of  numerous 
philanthropic  societies  and  associations,  which  con- 
sidered his  adhesion  a  certificate  and  guarantee  of 
success.  In  such  cases  Lord  Shaftesbury  denied 
himself  to  the  full,  and  gave  his  time  and  services 
whenever  they  were  needed.  He  parcelled  out  his 
engagements  in  a  marvellous  manner — everything 
was  fitted  so  well,  each  engagement  dove-tailed  with 
the  other  so  scrupulously,  that  he  managed  to  do  an 
immense  amount  of  work  with  very  little  friction. 
Nevertheless,  he  found  the  strain  too  great,  and  was 
obliged  to  proceed  to  Ems  "  to  drink  the  waters." 
While  there  he  still  concentrated  his  mind  upon  his 
favourite  topics,  and  was  enabled  to  study  and  read 
more  than  he  could  do  amid  the  ever-increasing  calls 
upon  his  time  in  London. 

This  year  is  memorable  for  the  death  of  the  "  old 
Duke  "—the  Iron  Duke— Arthur,  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. I  can  remember  the  occasion  ;  and  who  will  ever 
forget  the  funeral  }  Such  a  sight  as  that  seldom  is 
vouchsafed  once  in  a  lifetime.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
his  Diaries,  comments  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
honours  of  the  deceased  :  "  He  held  many  appoint- 
ments, and  many  of  his  survivors  will  covet — some 
will  deserve — them." 
E 
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The  death  of  the  Duke  made  a  gap  in  the 
circle  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  friends,  for  the  two  men 
were  friendly,  very  friendly,  at  one  time.  True  it  is 
that  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  styled  the  Duke  a  "  hard 
man,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  delighted 
in  his  society,  although,  as  life  advanced,  the  in- 
timacy was  apparently  not  continued  so  closely.  The 
lying-in-state  and  all  the  gorgeousness  of  the  funeral 
are  commented  upon  as  "  a  monstrous  misuse  of 
splendour." 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  the  champion  of  the  poor 
and  unprotected,  was,  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  called  upon  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  some  Florentines,  named  Madiai.  The  persecution 
of  these  people,  who  preferred  to  read  the  Bible 
for  themselves^  aroused  considerable  indignation  in 
Europe.  The  Protestants  took  up  the  cudgels  with 
all  the  zeal  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  appealed 
to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  to  assist  them.  The  Earl 
laid  the  case  before  the  Prince  Consort,  and  his  Royal 
Highness  replied  that  her  Majesty  and  the  King  of 
Prussia  had  both  made  representations  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany  on  the  subject.  But  not  content 
with  this,  a  deputation  went  out  to  confer  with  the 
ruling  Tuscan,  but  it  was  not  admitted  ;  then  other 
steps  were  taken.  The  Queen  was  petitioned,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  was  on  the  point  of  quitting 
England  for  Florence,  when  he  was  warned  that  his 
interference  would  do  more  harm  than  good.     Repre- 
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sentations  were  made  officially,  and  in  March  the 
victims  were  liberated. 

Thus  the  grim  affair  ended.  The  imprisoned 
people  w^ere  set  free ;  nevertheless^  there  is  a  funny- 
side  to  the  incident,  for  Mr.  Barnum's  agent  wrote  to 
Lord  Shaftesbury  to  inquire  whether  the  Madiai  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  Barnum's  Show  in  the  United 
States !  This  communication  was  greatly  relished  by 
Lord  Shaftesbury — the  offer  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment for  these  "  interesting  people  "  to  exhibit  them- 
selves, with  Mr.  Barnum's  offer  to  act  liberally  by 
them,  and  the  suggestion  of  the  "great  good  that 
might  be  done,"  were  touches  of  dry  humour  that 
appealed  strongly  to  the  philanthropist,  who,  amidst 
all  his  other  qualities,  possessed  a  fair  share  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  comic  side.  He  after- 
wards met  these  "  interesting  persons "  in  Geneva, 
but  it  is  not  recorded  that  he  made  them  any  offer  of 
travelling  with  Barnum^s  Show. 

From  what  we  know  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  cha- 
racter, it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have  thrown 
himself  headlong  into  the  Slavery  question,  which 
was  attracting  great  attention  in  consequence  of  the 
revelations  made  in  the  volume  by  Mrs.  Stowe, 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."  This  book  stirred  up  a 
hatred  of  slavery  which  is  unprecedented.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  entered  actively  into  the  movement,  pre- 
pared an  address  from  the  women  of  England  to 
those  in  America,  and  the  negro  slave  question  was 
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discussed  in  all  its  bearings.  This,  and  the  feeling 
aroused  by  the  practice  of  auricular  confession  and 
the  revival  of  "  Convocation,"  employed  the  energies 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
Lord  Derby's  Ministry  was  put  out,  and  the  Earl  was 
disappointed,  not  so  much  from  political  motives  as 
because  in  the  stability  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment lay  his  hopes  of  putting  his  Lunacy  Laws  into 
practice  :    a   consummation   devoutly  to   be  wished. 

He  was  again  abroad  at  that  time,  but  ere  long  re- 
turned home  again  full  of  the  importance  of  bringing 
the  question  of  Ragged  Schools  before  the  public,  and 
thereby  saving  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  miserable 
outcasts  and  the  poor,  "  the  foul  and  helpless  poverty." 
But  this  was  not  his  only  occupation  ;  in  the  course 
of  the  year  the  Slave  Question  again  cropped  up, 
and,  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  he  commenced 
a  movement  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  fugitive 
slaves  in  Canada. 

These  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  negroes  did  not 
meet  with  very  much  favour  in  America.  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe  was  then  in  London,  and  was  feted 
by  many  personages.  The  address  to  the  women  of 
America  by  the  women  of  England  brought  forth  a 
retort  from  across  the  Atlantic  to  "  look  at  home," 
while  Mrs.  Tyler,  the  wife  of  the  ex-President,  de- 
clared that  the  condition  of  the  whites  in  London 
slums  was  far  worse  than  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
slaves.      The    American    newspapers    reviled    Lord 
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Shaftesbury  in  strong  terms,  and  an  angry  "leader" 
in  one  of  these  organs  is  so  funny  that  we  are  tempted 
to  quote  it — 

"  Who,  then,  is  this  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ?  An 
unknown  lordling — one  of  your  modern  philanthro- 
pists, who  has  suddenly  started  up  to  take  part  in  a 
passing  agitation !  It  is  a  pity  he  does  not  look  at 
home.  Where  was  he  when  Lord  Ashley  was  so 
nobly  fighting  the  Factory  Bill,  and  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  English  slave  ?  We  never  even  heard  of 
the  name  of  this  Lord  Shaftesbury  tJieny 

But  the  Slave  question  did  not  die  out ;  the  seed 
was  sown,  though  it  was  not  until  a  bitter  struggle 
and  civil  war  that  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  in 
the  United  States  was  finally  agreed  to. 

The  recommendation  put  forth  by  the  Americans 
to  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  look  at  home  was  quite  un- 
necessary. His  efforts  on  behalf  of  Refuges  for  chil- 
dren, young  people  reared  in  crime,  and  professional 
mendicants,  were  unceasing,  and  crowned  with  success. 
The  action  of  the  parents  of  these  young  thieves  and 
beggars  almost  paralysed  his  efforts.  To  reclaim  the 
children  would  have  been  a  hard  task,  but  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  the  parents  besides,  to  deprive 
them  of  their  selfish  means  of  livelihood,  for  they 
sent  the  little  ones  to  beg — as  they  do  still — and  lived 
in  debauchery  on  the  proceeds,  was  harder.  Not  only 
were  parents  thus  kept  in  idleness  and  in  a  besotted 
state,  but  the  people  with  whom  they  lodged  were  also 
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paid  by  the  proceeds  of  theft  and  sins  of  other  types. 
To  put  an  end  to  such  a  state  of  things  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, the  "unknown  lordHng,"  as  the  American  editor 
called  him,  brought  in  the  Bill  for  the  Repression  of 
Juvenile  Mendicancy  and  Crime.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  brought  the  Earl  in  correspondence 
with  Lord  Mornington,  who  challenged  him  to  a  duel. 

Such  an  incident  occurring  in  connection  with  the 
actions  of  such  a  man  as  Lord  Shaftesbury  needs 
some  explanation,  and  the  circumstances  which  gave 
rise  to  the  defiance  may  be  briefly  stated  here,  though 
they  have  been  commented  on  in  Mr.  Hodder's  work. 

It  appears  that  while  the  noble  lord  was  advocat- 
ing the  cause  of  the  juveniles,  he  quoted  a  case  long 
before  published,  and  a  judgment  of  Lord  Eldon's 
concerning  the  custody  of  the  children  of  the  Earl  of 
Mornington,  who  was  at  the  time  Mr.  Wellesley.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  contended  that  poor  children  should  be 
protected  bylaw,  and  removed  from  parental  trust  if  it 
were  violated,  just  as  the  children  of  the  rich  may 
be.  In  his  speech  he  quoted  Lord  Eldon's  judgment 
re  Wellesley  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  feeling 
greatly  aggrieved,  sent  him  an  account  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  requested  to  know  whether  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury intended  to  insult  him  ;  if  so,  he  claimed  the 
alternative  to  which  he  was  entitled — "  satisfaction." 

To  this  letter  Lord  Shaftesbury  replied,  and  con- 
cluded by  saying — 

"  Your  lordship  is  good  enough  to  send  me  what 
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Is  technically  termed  a  challenge.  I  refer  you  for  a 
reply  to  this,  and  any  future  communication,  either 
to  the  police  magistrate  at  Bow  Street  or  to  my 
solicitors." 

This  challenge  he  characterises  as  both  "foolish  and 
cowardly."  In  June,  1854,  the  Youthful  Offenders' 
Bill  was  passed,  and  Reformatories  were  encouraged. 

As  time  passed  Lord  Shaftesbury  became  inter- 
ested in  the  China  Missions  on  the  one  hand^  and 
home  sanitary  reform  on  the  other  by  the  means  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  This  organisation  made  it  its 
business  to  ferret  out  all  cases  of  insanitation,  and  to 
take  steps  to  remedy  all  abuses.  This  activity — of 
which  Shaftesbury  was  the  mainspring — seems  to  have 
given  great  offence  to  many,  and  an  Act  was  passed  to 
disperse  the  Board.  The  attempt  succeeded ;  the  Board 
was  dissolved,  and,  as  we  read,  "  five  years  "  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  life  went  with  it.  His  efforts  had  been 
given  ungrudgingly,  his  time  freely  spent,  and  nothing 
harassed  him  more  than  a  demand  for  money,  because 
he  knew  he  had  not  got  it  to  spare. 

This  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is,  nevertheless, 
true.  His  means  were  sadly  limited,  and  it  would 
surprise  many  people  in  the  present  day  to  know 
how  little,  comparatively  with  popular  estimate,  land- 
owners manage  to  keep  out  of  their  incomes  (nominal 
incomes) . 

We  may  illustrate  this  statement  as  regards  Lord 
Shaftesbury  by  the  following  anecdote. 
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One  day  a  lady  called  upon  him,  and  related  a 
piteous  tale  of  a  Polish  refugee,  who  had  managed  to 
reach  this  country  in  a  most  destitute  condition.  The 
lady  was  unwilling  to  beg  from  him,  but  she  told  the 
tale,  nevertheless. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  confessed  he  had  no  money 
available — yet  the  case  was  pressing.  Suddenly  he 
exclaimed,  "  Wait !  I  remember  I  have  a  five-pound 
note  in  the  library — it  is  my  'nest-egg.'"  He  hurried 
away,  and  returning  with  the  money,  placed  it  in  the 
lady's  hand. 

That  he  was  very  poor  at  this  time  is  evident,  and 
many  devices  had  to  be  tried  to  raise  the  money 
he  wanted.  In  connection  with  this  struggle  we 
come  across  an  entry  in  the  Diary  which  most 
people  will  be  inclined  to  endorse.  His  views  upon 
lawyers'  charges  are  interesting,  and  to  the  point. 

"  Lawyers  are  harpies.  .  .  They  multiply  busi- 
ness, and  charge  prodigiously  for  every  step  of  it. 
They  send  in  their  accounts  very  seldom,  so  the 
client  has  no  notion  of  the  expense  he  is  incurring  by 
a  series  of  apparently  small  items,  little  suspecting 
that  every  letter  gives  rise  to  perhaps  a  dozen  letters, 
and  each  letter  costing  as  many  pounds  ;  and  then, 
when  the  account  does  come  in,  no  man  that  has 
lived,  does  live,  or  will  live,  can  check  it.  Who  can 
tell,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  years,  whether  he 
has  asked  such  and  such  a  question,  and  received  such 
and  such  an  answer?" 
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As  the  year  drew  to  its  close  the  storm  which  had 
been  looming  in  the  East  threatened  to  burst  forth  in 
war.  On  the  ist  of  November,  1853,  Russia  formally 
declared  war  against  Turkey ;  and  we  obtain  several 
very  interesting  glimpses  of  the  conflict  between  the 
pages  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Diaries.  He  seems  to 
have  followed  the  course  of  affairs  with  attention,  and 
early  in  1854  he  stood  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
protest  against  the  statement  made  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  that  England  and  France  had  ranged  them- 
selves by  the  side  of  the  enemy  of  Christianity — 
against  Russia  fighting  for  the  Orthodox  Faith. 

His  attitude  was  bold,  yet  characteristic.  Such  a 
stigma  upon  the  Christianity  of  the  people  who  looked 
upon  the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  he  was  more 
than  Lord  Shaftesbury  could  bear.  He  boldly  contra- 
dicted the  Emperor's  assertion,  and  maintained  that  far 
from  Russia  having  been  the  friend  of  Christianity,  she 
had  placed  obstacles  in  its  way.  In  a  masterly  speech 
— one  w^hich  found  an  echo  in  many  hearts — he  drew  a 
parallel  between  the  toleration  of  Turkey  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Bible  doctrine  and  teachers  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  want  of  toleration  in  Russia  for  the 
Scriptures  and  their  diffusion.  No  copy  of  the 
Bible  was  permitted  in  Russia  in  Russian,  and  no 
agents  were  permitted  to  promulgate  the  Scriptures, 
The  contrary  was  the  case  in  Turkey,  where  the  Bible 
was  permitted  to  be  printed,  and  where  Protestant 
teaching  had  increased.     Such  was  the  eloquence  of 
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the  speaker  that  he  carried  his  audience  with  him,  and 
scored  a  distinct  success.  Lord  Clarendon  declared 
that  the  debate  was  "  most  opportune,"  and  even  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  himself,  who  was  always  prone  to 
undervalue  and  criticise  his  own  work,  seems  to  have 
been  pleased  with  the  results  of  his  answer  to  the 
Russian  statements. 

Under  all  circumstances  Lord  Shaftesbury^s  mind 
was  extremely  sensitive  to  any  infringement  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  those  with  whom  his  thoughts 
and  feelings  were  in  accord.  We  find  this  trait 
exhibited  in  many  instances  with  reference  to  home 
duties  and  associations,  but  his  views  were  not  limited 
to  his  co-religionists  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  French  Protestants  claimed  his  sympathy,  for 
they  were  being  oppressed  in  a  manner  which  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  opinion  almost  amounted  to  persecution. 
We  have  seen  that  the  Earl  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
passing  many  weeks  on  the  Continent  annually,  or 
nearly  every  year,  when  his  researches  and  inquiries 
gave  him  a  clear  insight  into  the  various  questions 
which  agitated  the  peoples  of  the  countries  through 
which  he  passed.  When  the  armed  and  friendly 
alliance  between  the  French  and  the  English  had  been 
established,  and  the  ancient  foes  were  fighting  side  by 
side  in  the  Crimea,  Lord  Shaftesbury  lifted  up  his 
voice  against  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  address  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the  Third. 
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This  communication  is  given  at  length  in  the 
"Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,"  by  Mr.  Hodder, 
and  very  interesting  it  is.  The  appeal  to  the 
Emperor  was  manly  and  straightforward ;  and 
Napoleon  himself  replied  to  it,  but  held  out  no  hope 
of  any  real  reform.  He  stated  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
must  have  been  under  a  misapprehension,  and  that 
it  was  not  the  fact  that  the  Protestant  Church  of  the 
French  Empire  did  not  enjoy  liberty,  right,  and 
security.  To  this  not  altogether  ingenuous  explana- 
tion Lord  Shaftesbury  replied,  giving  his  authorities, 
who  were  not  French  Protestants,  but  unprejudiced 
tourists,  newspaper  reports,  and  other  yet  more 
authentic  sources.  He  was  even  bold  enough  in  his 
advocacy  to  say  that  the  Emperor  had  been  misin- 
formed by  his  officials  ;  but  although  all  was  done  that 
could  with  propriety  be  done  to  relieve  the  oppression, 
very  little  real  benefit  was  secured  for  the  French 
Protestants,  and  in  the  question  of  Priest  or  Evange- 
list, the  latter  would  probably  come  off  second-best. 


CHAPTER  VH. 

A   HARD   STRUGGLE   ONWARD. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  these  incidents  in  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  career  about  this  time  in  order  to  show 
the  universality  of  his  sympathy  with  suffering 
humanity,  in  any  form  and  in  any  country.     He  was, 
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as  it  were,  surrounded  by  foes,  with  whom  he  had  to 
combat  single-handed,  turning  first  against  one,  then 
against  another  ;  rushing,  slaying,  and  again  attacking 
another  abuse  or  grievance,  which  sprang  up  as  it 
were  from  the  ground.  Yet  although  his  efforts  were 
applauded  by  thousands,  though  he  had  saved  more 
lives  than  the  Humane  Society,  though  he  had  im- 
poverished himself  to  find  means  for  the  distressed  and 
the  poor,  though  he  had  exhibited  and  practised  the 
most  wide-embracing  charity,  he  had  never  received 
any  public  recognition  or  any  offer  of  distinction,  save 
in  Scotland.  The  life-saver  had  his  medal,  the  soldier 
his  Victoria  Cross ;  the  philanthropist  only  the  testi- 
mony of  his  conscience  and  the  stinted  applause  of  his 
fellows  in  life.  There  was  as  much  bravery  and  value 
in  fighting  for  the  spiritual  and  bodily  welfare  of  his 
poorer  brethren,  as  there  was  in  destroying  them,  or 
in  rescuing  them  from  death  and  accident. 

But  honours  are  not  for  such  men  as  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  The  badges,  the  ribbons,  the  chains  of 
office  cripple  such  men — they  lose  their  independence, 
and  so,  hampered  by  obligation,  they  cannot  fight 
as  heretofore.  It  was  so  with  the  subject  of  our 
volume.  Lord  Shaftesbury  declined  preferment.  He 
refused  the  "  Garter "  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 
offered  him  as  some  recognition  for  the  services  he 
had  rendered  ;  and  once  again  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence of  character  when  Lord  Palmerston  and 
his   relatives   and    friends    all   urged   upon   him    the 
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advisability  of  accepting,  even  the  impossibility  of 
refusing,  the  offer  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  struggle  which  the  hard-pressed  Earl  had  with 
his  impending  distinction  would  be  humorous  if  it 
ivere  not  so  truly  and  religiously  pathetic.  He  speaks 
of  the  self-examination,  the  almost  terror  in  which 
he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
letter,  which  bade  him  dress  and  proceed  to  the  Palace 
to  be  sworn  in  at  three  o'clock.  He  says  he  was  quite 
helpless,  borne  upon  a  tide  of  circumstances  which  he 
ivas  unable  to  stem,  and  carried  off  into  the  Cabinet 
ivhether  he  would  or  not.     This  is  what  he  says  : — 

"  I  went  and  dressed,  and  then,  while  I  was  waiting 
for  the  carriage  I  went  down  on  my  knees,  and  prayed 
for  counsel,  wisdom,  and  understanding.  Then  there 
ivas  some  one  at  the  door,  as  I  thought  to  say  the 
carriage  was  ready,  instead  of  that  it  was  a  note, 
tvritten  in  pencil,  from  Palmerston  :  '  Don't  go  to  the 
Palace.' " 

Although  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the  inci- 
dent, in  his  relation  of  it  Lord  Shaftesbury  says  :  "  I 
dance  with  joy  at  the  remembrance  of  that  inter- 
position," which  he  regarded  as  an  act  of  Providence. 

We  have  rather  anticipated  some  events  in  this 
eventful  period,  when  the  Crimean  War,  the  Coloniza- 
tion of  Syria,  the  Chimney-sweepers'  Bill,  which  made 
large  drafts  upon  his  days,  family  bereavements, 
and  manifold  business  pressed  upon  our  hero's  time. 
*  Very  busy,"  he  writes  ;  "  little  time  for  thought,  none 
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for  reading  ;  oftentimes  do  I  look  at  a  book,  and  wish 
for  it  as  a  donkey  for  a  carrot ;  and  I,  like  him,  am 
disappointed."  His  ever  sustained  efforts  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  poor,  the  anxiety  aroused  by  the 
Crimean  muddle — a  story  of  incompetency  only 
equalled,  if  equalled,  by  the  revelations  in  1887 
concerning  our  ordnance  supplies  of  arms  and 
guns — were  very  great. 

The  questions  in  the  House  about  the  Crimea 
became  so  inconvenient,  that  Lord  John  Russell 
tendered  his  resignation,  as  such  an  investigation 
as  was  at  length  demanded  "  involved  censure 
on  the  War  Department,  in  which  some  of  his 
colleagues  were  connected."  The  course  adopted 
was  stigmatised  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  as  undertaken 
with  a  desire  to  flood  the  Government  in  the  hope  of 
floating  to  the  surface,  and  getting  the  best  anchorage 
as  the  waters  subside.  "  Can  any  one  who  knows  the 
man  and  his  antecedents  doubt  that  self-seeking, 
place-loving  ambition  aims  at  the  premiership,  and 
jeopardises  everything  for  his  own  particular." 

It  was  at  this  time  (February,  1855)  that  the  offer 
of  the  Duchy,  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  was  offered 
to,  and  escaped  from,  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  as  we 
have  seen.  It  was  not  long  before  another  oppor- 
tunity was  seized  to  bring  the  Earl  into  the  Govern- 
ment, but  meantime  he  was  released,  and  much 
relieved  in  mind,  turned  his  attention  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Crimean  Sanitary  Commission,  a  work 
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which,  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  declared,  saved  the 
British  army. 

Those  who  can  remember  the  conditions  under 
which  our  troops  were  expected  to  fight  in  the 
Crimea — conditions  under  which  they  did  fight,  and 
win  battles  too,  glorious  as  any  in  their  annals — need 
not  be  reminded  of  the  fearful  mortality  and  sickness 
which  prevailed  at  Balaclava  and  Scutari.  Were 
any  savage  natives  to  sacrifice  their  soldiers  in  cold- 
blooded butchery,  such  as  the  King  of  Dahomey  and 
other  dusky  monarchs  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
we  should  have  exclaimed  against  the  frightful 
waste  of  human  life ;  yet  our  own  soldiers  were 
ruthlessly  exposed  to  official  incompetence  and 
private  greed,  and  no  one  was  hanged  for  it !  What 
does  Lord  Shaftesbury  say  ? 

"  Tried  unsuccessfully  to  see  Panmure  on  sanitary 
arrangements  for  Crimean  hospitals,  but  all  in  vain  ; 
a  philanthropist  is  always  a  bore." 

But  perseverance  was  rewarded.  The  proposed 
scheme  was  listened  to  and  accepted,  and  at  length 
efforts  were  made  to  save  the  thousands  who  were 
dying,  not  of  wounds,  but  of  sickness  which  was 
preventible,  and  should  have  been  prevented. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Lord  Shaftesbury 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  this  commission  ; 
and  his  arrangements,  his  suggestions,  were  so  excellent 
and  comprehensive,  that  Lord  Panmure  left  every 
detail  in  his  charge.     He  drew  up  the  instructions, 
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appointed  the  men,  and  in  fact  was  the  prime  mover 
and  the  motive  power  of  the  whole  of  the  machinery. 
His  efforts  were  backed  by  the  War  Department,  and 
the  results,  which  are  now  matters  of  English  history, 
will  always  be  associated  with  the  names  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  Miss  Nightingale. 

From  Crimean  corruption  the  Earl  turned  to 
intolerance  at  home,  and  took  up  his  weapons  again 
in  defence  of  religious  toleration  in  England.  It 
would  appear  that  the  assembling  of  more  than 
twenty  persons  in  a  private  house  for  religious 
purposes  was  illegal  in  the  year  1855  of  the  Christian 
era.  Where  two  or  three  were  gathered  together 
there  was  no  interference ;  but  when  those  two  or 
three  Christians  sought  to  add  twenty  others  to  their 
household  assembly,  the  law  said.  Ye  shall  not 
worship  the  Lord  thy  God  unless  ye  are  prepared  to 
be  fined  or  imprisoned,  in  this  Protestant  country,  for 
so  doing. 

It  was  only  consistent  in  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  had  appealed  to  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  on  behalf  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  to  initiate 
a  crusade  against  such  a  ridiculous  law,  which,  while 
it  permitted  any  number  of  people  uniting  for  secular, 
or  even  sinful  purposes,  prevented  a  religious  gather- 
ing !  A  somewhat  similar  enactment  in  Italy  had 
aroused  British  feeling,  and  protests  were  most 
energetic,  not  to  say  indignant  ;  but  with  our  usual 
inconsistency,  we  permitted  our  own  people  to  suffer 
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all  the  while.  Verily,  John  Bull  should  pull  the  beam 
out  of  his  own  eye  ! 

It  was  against  this  Act,  which  existed  as  a  means 
of  annoyance,  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  determined  to 
proceed.  He  gave  notice  to  repeal  the  Act,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  referred  to  the  assembling  of  the  limited 
number  of  people,  and  anticipated  an  easy  victory 
upon  such  a  palpable  issue.  But  he  was  mistaken. 
Wilberforce  of  Oxford,  and  others  of  the  High  Church 
party,  vehemently  opposed  the  repeal  proposed.  If 
this  were  not  carried,  all  the  Mission  Meetings, 
the  Ragged  School  assemblies,  and  others,  would  be 
liable  to  be  broken  up,  and  the  organisers  fined  ;:^20 
for  each  "  offence  "  :  that  is,  for  praying  and  singing  in 
unlicensed  places  of  worship,  or  even  in  the  open  air. 
Such  a  law  now  seems  utterly  preposterous,  and  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  some  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  should  have  opposed  the  relaxation  of  the 
law,  and  the  freedom  of  individual  religious  worship 
in  their  homes. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  by  the  vote  of  Dr.  Singer,  the 
Bishop  of  Meath  carried  his  point  by  one  vote  against 
those  whom  he  terms  "  Puseyite  Peers,"  led  "  by 
Oxford  and  London." 

The  Bill  w^as  sent  to  a  Select  Committee,  but  Lord 
Shaftesbury  declined  to  join  it  when  he  saw  the  men 
with  whom  he  was  asked  to  act.  Another  Bill  was 
substituted  by  Lord  Derby,  but  it  was  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive,  and  did  not  strike  at  the  objections 
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already  made.  So  Lord  Shaftesbury  moved  its 
rejection,  feeling  specially  indignant  that  bishops 
should  seek  to  limit  religious  worship.  He  spoke 
with  great  fervour,  and  claimed  for  every  one  a  right 
to  worship  God  when  and  how  he  pleased,  in  his  own 
house,  and  with  any  number  of  people,  unless  public 
morality  were  thereby  endangered. 

He  opposed  Lord  Derby's  Bill  stoutly,  and 
moved  that  it  be  read  "  that  day  six  months."  Lord 
Brougham  supported  Lord  Shaftesbury,  more  in  the 
legal  than  in  the  religious  aspect  of  the  question* 
and  pointed  out  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  which 
might  arise  if  the  old  law  were  not  repealed.  The 
immediate  result  of  this  effort  was  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Bill  by  Lord  Derby.  Lord  Shaftesbury  subse- 
quently re-introduced  his  own  in  a  revised  form,  which 
proved  acceptable,  and  it  passed  into  law  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  By  virtue  of  this  enactment 
worshippers  can  now  assemble  where  they  please. 
This  triumph  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner  of  mutual 
congratulation  amongst  some  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill,  which  passed  the  House  on  the  30th  of  August, 

1855. 

Ten  days  before,  the  Earl's  son,  Maurice  Ashley, 
had  died  at  Lausanne  under  very  painful  circum- 
stances. The  feelings  of  the  afflicted  father  are 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  his  son  Evelyn,  in  very 
pathetic,  and  yet  very  resigned  terms. 

There  is  some  excellent  advice  contained  in  these 
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letters  to  his  son,  encouraging  him  to  study  while  he 
was  yet  young,  and  had  time  to  do  so — while  he 
also  discourses  upon  the  forced  intellectuality  of 
that  age  which  makes  "  intellect  everything  :  cha- 
racter nothing.'  "  Let  a  man  make  a  good  speech — he 
is  a  good  man,  for  all  practical  purposes.  .  .  If  a  man 
can  construe  a  passage  and  solve  a  mathematical 
problem,  it  is  enough  ;  no  inquiry  into  the  higher 
qualities  of  moral  fitness,  personal  adaptation."  That 
this  was  the  case  in  1855  is  no  doubt  true  in  a  great 
measure,  or  we  should  not  find  it  so  firmly  stated  ; 
but  we  think  times  have  changed  since  then,  and 
things  have  much  improved  since  Lord  Shaftesbury 
inscribed  those  opinions  in  his  Diary. 

The  year  1855  closed  while  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
on  a  visit  to  Woburn  Abbey  and  to  his  own 
Dorsetshire  home,  St.  Gileses,  and  his  disappointed 
verdict  is  recorded  thus,  with  some  bitterness  of 
spirit : — 

"  Now  philanthropy  is  at  a  discount — people  are 
nauseated  with  humanity  and  humanity-mongers,  and 
specially  with  myself" 

A  most  unfortunate  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  after 
all  the  important  benefits  which  his  efforts  in  philan- 
thropy had  conferred  upon  his  fellow-men. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FRESH      VENTURES. 

We  now  enter  upon  a  period  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury B  career  where  there  is  less  information  upon 
whiclv  to  found  our  narrative,  for  the  entries  in  his 
Diaries,  which  are  relied  on  for  the  basis  of  his  life, 
are  somewhat  scanty  during  the  next  ten  years. 

His  profound  Protestantism  had  at  this  time  many 
opportunities  for  asserting  itself,  and  his  horror  of  any 
desecration  of  Sunday,  or  any  attempts  to  open 
museums  or  such  places  of  amusement  and  recreation 
on  that  day,  were  resisted  forcibly  by  him. 

This  is  no  place  to  discuss  his  views.  He 
was  thoroughly  sincere,  and  any  such  amusements 
on  a  Sunday  jarred  upon  him  greatly.  Anything 
like  a  French  Sunday  was  decidedly  objectionable 
to  him  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked  that  Sundays  in 
PVance  are  not  all  like  Sundays  in  Paris,  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  so  forcibly  denounces.  Respecting 
Sunday  labour,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  respect  for  what  he  termed 
''  the  Sabbath "  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  so  strongly 
objected  to  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
other  such  public  week-day  resorts. 
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As  ]\Ir,  Hodder  says  : — "  In  his  speeches  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  Lord's  Day  Observance 
Society  and  the  Working  Man's  Lord's  Day  Rest 
Association,  over  both  of  which  he  presided,  he 
enforced  what  he  regarded  as  the  rights,  duties, 
and  privileges  of  the  Sabbath,  in  relation  to  social, 
political,  and  religious  life." 

This  is  true,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  perfectly 
consistent  in  his  opposition  to  any  display  upon  the 
Sunday.  So  he  opposed  Sunday  trading,  Sunday 
bands,  and  all  kinds  of  Sunday  amusements,  notwith- 
standing the  efforts  of  the  rougher  element  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  his  position.  He  opposed  the 
authorities  who  permitted  bands  in  the  parks,  called 
Sir  Benjamin  Hall  "  a  perilous  fellow,"  and  in  a 
most  earnest  spirit  interested  himself  in  the  Sunday 
Observance  Question.  While  thus  employed  he 
proposed  a  remedy,  and  advocated  the  Saturday  half 
holiday  movement,  which  now  is  an  established  and 
valued  institution. 

In  a  like  spirit  he  combated  the  Opium  Question, 
denounced  it  on  all  grounds,  and  was  in  no  wise 
intimidated  by  a  suggestion  that  he  would  interfere 
with  the  "  China  debate.'-*  Affairs  with  China  were 
then  in  a  ticklish  position,  but  the  opium  traffic,  which 
has  been  condemned  by  many  people  since  then, 
was  declared  by  Lord  Shaftesbury  illegal,  and 
if  legal,  it  was  sinful !  This  denunciation  was  the 
cause  of  the  submission  of  the  question  to  the  officers 
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of  the  Crown,  and  then,  for  a  while,  the  matter 
rested. 

.For  Parliament  was  on  the  eve  of  dissohition,  and 
the  immense  popularity  of  the  Prime  Minister  (Lord 
Palmerston)  was  evident  in  the  readiness  with  which 
every  one  acceded  to  his  suggestions.  This  dissolution 
led  to  an  election,  and  in  this  Lord  Ashley — Lord 
Shaftesbury's  heir — put  up  for  Hull.  There  were  no 
methods  but  those  of  the  strictest  legitimate  kind 
resorted  to  in  this  contest,  so  far,  at  any  rate,  as  Lord 
Ashley  was  concerned, and  without  bribery  or  any  other 
inducement  Lord  Ashley  was  returned  second  at  the 
poll — beaten  by  Clay  by  only  eight  votes.  Such  an 
issue  pleased  Lord  Shaftesbury  very  much,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  in  his  speech  while  thanking  the 
voters  for  having  so  generously  supported  his  son,  "You 
have,"  he  said,  "  taken  that  youth  by  the  hand,  and 
started  him  in  the  race  of  life  with  every  hope,  I  be- 
lieve, of  usefulness  and  honour.  It  cannot  but  be 
a  matter  of  deep  emotion  that  I  should  now  see  my  son 
in  his  earliest  years  placed  in  that  position  where 
many  men  have  terminated  their  career." 

Lord  Palmerston  was  returned  as  Prime  Minister ; 
the  Liberals  came  in  with  a  good  majority ;  and  Lord 
Shaftesbury  again  stirred  up  the  Opium  Question,  the 
details  of  which  were  eventually  modified  by  a  conces- 
sion of  the  law  officers ;  but  notwithstanding  this 
promised  investigation,  no  real  alteration  seems  to 
have  been  made,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  continued  to 
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denounce  the  traffic  until  the  last  day  of  his 
life. 

There  was  now  a  promise  of  some  rest,  but  for 
Lord  Shaftesbury  no  recreation  was  possible.  In  a 
very  short  time  another  movement  concerning  public 
worship  enlisted  his  sympathies,  and,  as  usual,  he 
plunged  in  medias  res.  This  arose  from  what  may  be 
termed  the  Exeter  Hall  Movement,  which  had  for  its 
object  a  series  of  religious  services  in  that  building  on 
Sunday  evenings.  These  were  very  popular  with  the 
masses,  for  whom  they  were  more  particularly  designed, 
and  some  thousands  attended.  Such  a  result  we 
can  understand  was  extremely  gratifying  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  and  he  was  intensely  pleased  with  the 
success  of  the  movement.  It  had,  moreover,  the 
sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  services 
were  conducted  in  the  spirit  of  the  new  Act  which 
the  Earl  himself  had  so  espoused  in  Parliament  two 
years  previously.  But  in  the  autumn  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  check  was  experienced,  in  consequence  of 
the  incumbent  of  the  parish  inhibiting  the  minister 
who  intended  to  carry  on  the  service  in  the  hall. 

Here  was  a  most  unpleasant  dilemma.  Could 
an  incumbent  prevent  what  the  law  and  his  ecclesi- 
astical superior  permitted  ?  There  were  grave  doubts 
whether  the  prevention  was  not  illegal ;  but  for  a  while 
nothing  could  be  done.  Another  hall  (St.  Martin's) 
was  selected,  but  here  again  the  incumbent  put  a 
stop  to  the  services  ;  and  they  would  have  been  dis- 
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continued  altogether  had  not  the  Nonconformists,  who 
had  meantime  engaged  Exeter  Hall,  put  it  and  their 
own  services,  which  they  rendered  as  nearly  as  they 
could  to  the  Established  ritual,  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury  and  his  colleagues.  Their  conduct  in  this 
matter  elicited  great  praise.  They  sang  the  same 
hymns,  and  some  of  the  Church  of  England  service 
was  read  by  the  minister  who  officiated.  Altogether, 
the  manner  in  which  this  voluntary  arrangement  was 
carried  out  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  Noncon- 
forming worshippers  and  ministers. 

Naturally,  this  created  a  considerable  stir  in  Church 
circles.  It  was  absurd  that  a  Nonconformist  could 
hold  a  service  when  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  could  not ;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
at  once  gave  notice  in  his  place  in  the  Peers  that  he 
would  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Religious 
Worship  Act,  which  had  been  passed,  as  was  sup- 
posed, to  meet  such  cases  as  that  now  objected  to. 
The  High  Church  party  found  fault  with  the  proposed 
amendment,  but  they  were  the  exception,  as  all  other 
denominations  and  parties  in  the  Church  advocated 
the  principles  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  correspon- 
dence which  was  addressed  to  him  at  the  time  fully 
bears  out  this  view,  and  when  the  matter  came  before 
the  House  he  brought  forth  his  arguments  fully  and 
fairly,  and  no  opposition  worthy  of  the  name  could 
be  found  to  counteract  them.  Even  the  most 
influential  of  his   opponents   were    lukewarm    in    the 
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House,  but  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  were 
against  him.  Laymen,  on  the  other  hand,  advocated 
his  principles,  and  a  very  strong  feeling  was  excited 
out  of  doors. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  the  Gordian  knot  was 
cut  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  introduced 
a  Bill  of  his  own,  which,  though  it  did  not  go  on  all 
fours  with  Lord  Shaftesbury's  amendment,  provided 
for  the  services  he  advocated  by  investing  the  power 
of  permission  in  the  bishops,  making  their  sanction  a 
sine  qua  non;  and  as  the  great  majority  of  the  bishops 
acquiesced  in  this  arrangement.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
withdrew  his  Bill,  and  the  Primate's  measure  became 
law.  The  question  was  thus  happily  set  at  rest,  and 
a  dispute  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  create  a 
breach  between  clergy  and  laity  was  settled  to  the 
relief  of  all  parties. 

This  essentially  domestic  agitation,  however,  was 
hardly  arranged  before  a  national  calamity  turned 
men's  minds,  and  the  minds  of  legislators  of  every 
party,  into  another  and  very  different  channel. 
This  was  the  news  of  the  outbreak  in  India,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  1857.  The  Indian  Mutiny 
created  a  sensation  which  had  not  been  paralleled 
for  years.  The  news  that  came  of  the  horrible 
atrocities  which  were  committed,  the  sufferings  and 
shame  of  women  and  children,  the  bravery  of  our 
soldiers,  and  the  heroism  of  individuals,  thrilled  the 
nations  of  Europe.     The    memory   of  these  terrible 
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events,  which  are  matters  of  familiar  history,  is  fresh 
in  our  minds.  The  country  was  ablaze,  soldiers 
and  money  were  poured  into  India  for  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  the  suffering,  and  for  the  defence 
of  our  Eastern  Empire.  Lord  Shaftesbury  made 
some  telling  speeches  in  the  country  in  aid  of  the 
fund,  and  in  Parliament  he  took  upon  himself  to 
propose  a  vote  of  censure  upon  the  Government,  in 
consequence  of  the  attempt  made  at  home  to  tic 
the  hands  of  the  Viceroy  at  the  time  when  in  all 
other  men's  minds  he  required  backing  up  in  his 
authority.  The  measures  taken  by  Lord  Canning 
were  no  doubt  severe,  but  merciful  in  the  end.  Death 
to  the  mutineers  was  the  decree,  acquiesced  in  even 
by  Lord  Shaftesbury  ;  and  when  the  Government  at 
home  attempted  to  parley  with  mutiny  and  crime  a 
cry  of  indignation  went  up,  and  in  both  Houses  the 
vote  of  censure  was  moved. 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  thoroughness  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  principles  that  he  should  have  risen 
to  denounce  the  Government  he  had  always  supported 
in  debate.  But  with  him,  as  with  some  now,  party 
principles  yielded  to  patriotism  ;  and  deeming  the 
Government  and  Lord  Derby  in  error,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  "  bell  the  cat "  in  the  House  of  Peers. 
The  newspapers  of  the  period  may  be  consulted  for 
the  description  of  the  scenes  in  Parliament;  and  even 
the  action  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  caused  no  surprise, 
nor  did  the  words  with  which  he  bep-an  his  indict- 
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ment    of    the    Ministry   give   rise   to   any   offensive 
comment. 

"  Whatever  political  sympathies  I  possess,"  said 
he,  "  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  with  the  party 
now  represented  by  her  Majesty's  Government,'"'  yet 
he  impeached  them  ;  and  so  consistent  was  he  that  no 
one  twitted  him  with  his  action.  The  House  was 
crammed,  a  brilliant  assembly  awaited  his  speech,  and 
was  silent  as  he  brought  forth  his  accusation.  But  he 
failed  in  his  aim.  In  the  full  House  the  Government 
managed  a  majority,  and  by  a  few  votes  the  Vote  of 
Confidence  was  adopted.  In  the  Commons  the 
question  was  not  pressed — the  intelligence  from  India 
rendering  it  unnecessary.  Lord  Ellenborough,  whose 
conduct  had  given  rise  to  censure,  resigned,  and  the 
Government  remained  unassailed  in  the  Lower 
House.  The  Mutiny,  as  we  know,  sounded  the 
death-knell  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  after  a 
while  a  large  field  for  philanthropic  enterprise  was 
opened  up  in  India.  All  the  societies  which  inter- 
ested themselves  in  Evangelical  work  despatched 
their  representatives  and  preachers  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  there  was,  and  still  remains,  a  large  field  for 
mission  work.  This  opening  up  of  the  country  to 
the  influence  of  the  Gospel  cheered  Lord  Shaftesbury 
in  his  disappointments,  amid  the  tremendous  pressure 
of  business  which  was  forced  upon  him  in  connection 
with  his  many  schemes  for  improvement,  amongst 
which  he  had  to  find  time  to  attend  the  Social  Science 
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Congress  at  Liverpool,  and  to  speak  in  the  House 
anent  the  admission  of  Jews  to  Parliament. 

The  struggle  between  France  and  Italy,  which 
now  (January,  1859)  was  casting  its  gloomy  shadow 
before  it,  had  considerable  interest  for  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  was  in  full  sympathy  with  Sardinia — sym- 
pathy which  he  boldly  avowed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bible  Society  in  May,  though  he  could  not  altogether 
approve  the  action  of  France.  The  result  of  the  war 
in  Italy  is  well  known,  and  while  it  was  still  looming 
in  the  future,  England  was  in  the  midst  of  a  political 
crisis.  A  Reform  Bill  was  brought  in  ;  the  Ministry 
was  defeated,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved.  An 
election  then  took  place,  and  the  Conservative  party 
again  assumed  the  reins,  and  with  a  greater  majority, 
but  nevertheless,  not  with  any  supreme  strength,  for  a 
non-confidence  vote  was  moved  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hartington,  with  the  result  that  the  Ministry  were 
turned  out,  and  the  Liberals  came  in,  with  Lord 
Palmerston  eventually  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

These  are  merely  details  which  must  be  mentioned 
to  keep  in  touch  with  politics,  but  with  them  Lord 
Shaftesbury  had  no  immediate  connection  at  that  time. 
He  could  never  be  ignored,  but  he  was  always  disin- 
clined to  accept  office  in  any  form  which  would  tie 
him  to  any  particular  time.  His  cosmopolitan  sym- 
pathies, however,  made  him  friends  in  many  unlikely 
places,  and  it  was  decided  by  a  committee  of  Italians 
to  ask  him  to  join  their  cause.     This  action  brought 
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him  into  correspondence  with  General  Garibaldi,  and 
he,  in  response  to  Lord  Shaftesbury's  invitation,  came 
to  England  in  April,  1864 — long  after  his  arrival  had 
been  hoped  for.  We  need  only  mention  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Italian  War  with  the  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France,  and  then  pass  on  to  domestic 
affairs,  in  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  principally 
engaged.  Amongst  these,  the  question  of  religious 
worship  occupied  him  very  closely. 

Out  of  the  Exeter  Hall  services  had  sprung  some 
good  results.  The  people  appreciated  them,  and 
after  a  while  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  other 
Sunday  evening  services,  not  only  for  the  -poorer 
classes,  but  for  those  above  them  in  the  social  scale. 
Evening  services  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's, 
and  subsequently  in  the  theatres,  were  organised  ; 
and  we  can  well  remember  the  curiosity,  especially 
concerning  the  latter,  which  was  expressed. 

The  theatres — minor  theatres — were  opened  for 
Sunday  services ;  the  "  Britannia "  at  Hoxton  and 
others— the  "Victoria"  in  the  New  Cut,  was  one 
— were  opened  for  prayer  and  praise,  and  when 
a  pantomime  had  been  played  up  to  midnight, 
at  next  mid-day  or  evening  thousands  —  many 
of  the  same  people,  perhaps — assembled  to  sing  and 
worship.  It  was  a  curious  scene,  and  suggestive  of 
many  reflections ;  but  the  numbers  who  attended 
could  not  all  have  been  attracted  by  mere  curiosity ; 
and,  if  so,  many  who  went  to  scoff  no  doubt  remained 
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to  pray.  And  when  we  consider  that  several  thou- 
sands of  these  people  never  went  to  church  at  all,  we 
may  be  thankful  that  such  good  means  were  at  hand 
by  which  the  masses  could  be  reached. 

We  remember  attending  one  of  these  services,  and 
it  must  be  confessed  the  associations  were  scarcely 
devout.  The  stage,  the  boxes,  the  pit  and  gallery, 
the  reader  on  the  stage,  the  ;/^2'-mixed  company  in 
the  auditorium — for  all  were  poor  and  many  very 
wretched — all  this  was,  as  I  have  said,  very  suggestive. 
But  the  heartiness  and  the  earnestness  of  the  whole 
thing  impressed  me  very  much,  and  the  audience,  as 
I  may  term  it — the  congregation,  as  it  really  was — 
seemed  fully  interested  and  much  pleased,  for  to  the 
majority  the  lessons  and  the  story  told  by  the  preacher 
were  novelties,  and  very  interesting.  I  don't  want  to 
shock  my  readers,  but  on  one  occasion  the  pity  of  a 
fellow  near  me  for  the  treatment  the  Saviour  received 
was  genuine,  but  expressed  in  strong  language — in 
terms  so  strong  that  to  repeat  them  would  be  profane 
■ — but  the  pity,  the  sympathy,  was  evidently  genuine. 
In  fact,  the  hearers  seemed  to  identify  the  Gospel 
narrative  with  themselves  very  completely,  and  to 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  lesson  as  warmly  as  the 
night  before  many  of  them  doubtless  had  hissed  the 
villain  of  the  melodrama,  and  applauded  the  virtue  on 
the  stage  ;  while  they  had  (alas ! )  only  heard  of  it, 
maybe,  in  their  own  lives. 

Indeed,  Lord    Shaftesbury's   plain   speaking  and 
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reading  seem  to  have  "  gone  home "  to  them,  I 
never  heard  hhn  read  the  lessons,  but  I  am  assured 
that  he  did  so  with  wonderful  effect,  and  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  fix  the  attention  ;  and  even  applause 
was  attempted  when  he  rose.  These  Theatre 
Services,  as  they  were  called,  did  an  immense  amount 
of  good,  and  I  can  vouch  from  my  own  experience 
that  in  some  cases  the  audience  was  most  orderly  and 
attentive,  and  as  respectful  as  that  in  Exeter  Hall, 
when  last  I  heard  Lord  Shaftesbury  speak. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  own  ideas  concerning  these 
services  will  show  what  their  aim  was.  They  were  to 
aid  in  the  general  improvement,  not  as  a  permanent 
institution,  but  merely  as  a  method  of  clearing  the 
ground — an  attempt  at  a  foundation  of  goodness.  He 
remarks  that  the  effects  are  already  remarkable,  and 
may  in  some  cases  be  permanent.  At  any  rate^ 
nothing  but  good  eventuated. 

Strange  it  was,  but  nevertheless  quite  as  true, 
that  in  the  House  of  Peers  Lord  Dungannon 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  services  in 
theatres  by  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
on  Sunday  evenings,  and  moved  a  resolution  that 
the  services  were  inconsistent  with  order,  and  cal- 
culated to  injure  rather  than  advance  sound  religious 
principles.  Of  course  the  noble  lord  had  never 
attended  any  of  the  services,  and  his  remarks  attested 
his  ignorance  of  them.  Lord  Shaftesbury  quickly 
undeceived  their  lordships.     Li  an  exhaustive  speech 
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he  recounted  thehistory  of  the  movement,  and  he  held 
the  House  spell-bound  while  for  more  than  two  hours 
he  described  the  places,  the  audiences,  and  the 
proceedings.  He  very  soon  disposed  of  the  question 
of  "disorder,"  and  of  the  alleged  incongruity  of 
service  in  a  theatre.  One  peer  remarked  that  ginger- 
beer  was  sold  as  of  a  week-night,  and  oranges  were 
vended.  This  was  instantly  refuted,  and  the  testimony 
to  the  advantages  of  the  services  was  overwhelming. 
The  Earl  defied  inhibition,  and  concluded  with  a 
scathing  reflection  on  the  objections  raised  to  the 
movement. 

"  Will  you  say  to  those  destitute  and  hungering 
men  '  We  can  give  you  no  sort  of  food.  Come,  if  you 
like,  to  Episcopal  churches  and  chapels,  and  there  you 
shall  be  preached  to  in  stiff,  steady,  buckram  style. 
We  will  have  you  v/ithin  walls  consecrated  in  due 
official  form  ;  otherwise  you  shall  never  hear,  from  us 
at  least,  one  word  of  Gospel  truth.' " 

Such  an  appeal  could  have  but  one  ending.  Lord 
Shaftesbury  created  an  immense  sensation,  and  was 
ably  seconded  by  Lord  Granville  and  the  Bishop  of 
Llandafif.  The  result  was  that  Lord  Dungannon  with- 
drew his  motion,  and  the  Sunday  Theatre  services 
were  resumed. 

So  far  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lady  Shaftesbury — 
who  kept  his  zeal  at  work,  and  ably  seconded  him  as 
far  as  possible — had  received  little  or  no  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  bravery  and  philanthropy.     But  in  iS6o 
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some  very  handsome  testimonials  were  presented 
to  them.  The  first  was  to  the  Earl  by  the  teachers 
in  the  Ragged  Schools,  and  consisted  of  an  oil  paint- 
ing, accompanied  by  a  book,  in  which  were  the 
autographs  of  1,700  of  the  subscribers.  This  was 
extremely  gratifying ;  but  not  the  least  pleasing 
testimony  was  conveyed  in  the  volume  of  signatures, 
which  contained  the  names  of  men  of  every  grade  in 
society  and  in  business  who  had  interested  themselves 
in  the  Ragged  School  movement.  Some  were 
wealthy,  but  the  majority  were  people  of  limited 
means,  who  gave  for  love  what,  perhaps,  they  could  ill 
spare.  Such  was  their  gratitude,  such  the  influence 
of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who,  in  reply  to  the 
address,  said  that  he  "  would  rather  be  President  of 
the  Ragged  School  Union  than  have  the  command  of 
armies  or  wield  the  destiny  of  Empires." 

In  August  an  address  and  a  bust  of  the  Earl  were 
presented  to  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury  in  Man- 
chester, as  a  token  of  gratitude  from  the  factory 
hands.  On  this  occasion  publicly  Lord  Shaftesbury 
bore  proud  and  willing  testimony  to  the  great  en- 
couragement he  had  received  from  the  Countess,  who 
urged  him  to  "  go  forward  to  victory  "  when  the  ques- 
tion of  the  "  Ten  Hours  movement"  was  first  mooted. 
We  have  seen  through  what  great  trials  and  dis- 
appointments he  attained  his  object,  guided,  sus- 
tained, and  encouraged  at  each  step  by  the  Countess. 
His  daughters  also  were  trained  to  follow  in  his  steps, 
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and  to  read  to  sick  children  in  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital. 

In  1 861  a  question  which  has  since  assumed 
some  proportions  came  under  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
notice,  and  brought  forth  fruit  in  the  erection  of  new 
dwellings  for  the  labouring  classes,  such  as  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  Shaftesbury  Park  estate  and  other  places. 
The  causes  of  these  removals  and  re-erections  are 
to  be  found  in  the  progressive  metropolitan  improve- 
ments. 

"  Where's  a  bloke  to  go,  sir,  when  they  run  a  new 
street  through  my  first  floor  ?"  said  to  the  writer  a 
man  who  had  warning  to  turn  out.  "  It's  all  very 
well,  but  I  can't  get  to  my  work  if  I  lives  out  o' 
town." 

This  was  a  drawback  to  many  schemes  for  the 
housing  of  the  artisans  :  the  distances  and  the  fares  by 
railway  added  both  in  time  and  money  to  the 
labourers'  outgoings.  In  1861  the  Earl  of  Derby 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
Lord  Shaftesbury  warmly  welcomed  the  ventilation  of 
a  subject  which  had  interested  him  for  so  long  a  time. 
With  his  usual  clearness  and  facility  he  exposed  the 
disadvantages  attending  the  improvements,  and 
while  admitting  the  necessity  for  the  removals,  he 
deprecated  the  transportation  of  the  artisans  to 
a  distance  from  the  scene  of  their  labours.  He 
showed  that  if  the  Bills  even  then  before  Parliament 
were   carried,    1,145    houses    would    be    demolished. 
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and  5,422  people  would  be  cast  adrift  to  seek  for 
new  shelter  in  already  overcrowded  localities. 

This  displacement,  as  any  one  who  goes  amongst 
the  poor  knows,  throws  the  honest  poor  and  the 
struggling  artisan,  with  his  family,  into  the  haunts  of 
vice  and  crime,  when  the  children  develop  into  thieves 
and  worse  criminals. 

But  though  the  question  was  debated,  no  con- 
clusion was  then  arrived  at.  Lord  Shaftesbury  was 
not  the  man  to  let  grass  grow  under  his  feet  when 
benevolent  objects  were  in  view.  He  again  mooted 
the  question  in  March,  and  in  a  strong  and  lucid 
speech  put  forth  the  claims  of  the  people  for  con- 
sideration— the  displacement  of  an  orderly  population 
and  the  turning  adrift  of  honest  folk  would,  in  his 
opinion,  produce  disastrous  consequences.  Cheap 
trains  were  certainly  desirable,  but  they  were  not 
everything,  and  at  that  time  suburban  villages  were 
not  needed.  One  result  of  the  discussion  was  the 
adoption  of  workmen's  trains  at  cheap  fares,  and 
another  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the  respectable 
working  classes,  of  which  we  have  excellent  specimens 
in  Battersea.  But  it  was  not  until  1872  that  this  work 
was  commenced.  Lord  Shaftesbury  himself  laid  the 
"  memorial  stone"  of  the  little  town  which  still  bears  his 
name  close  beside  the  line  of  the  London  and  South 
Coast  Railway,  between  York  Road  and  Clapham 
Junction.  In  it  are  all  the  advantages  required,  save 
shops  ;  and  one  feature  of  the  place  is  unique — there 
G  2 
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arc  no  public-houses  in  Shaftesbury  Park.  The  Earl, 
working  in  conjunction  with  the  Artisans'  Dwelling 
Company,  did  a  great  deal  to  house  the  working 
classes  and  improve  their  dwellings.  But  such  under- 
takings occupy  much  time.  In  1875  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Bill  was  brought  in,  and  later  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  sit  upon  this  im- 
portant question.  There  is  something  still  to  be 
done,  although  a  great  deal  has  been  well  and 
happily  accomplished. 

Another  benevolent  scheme  soon  afterwards  com- 
manded Lord  Shaftesbury's  attention,  a  powerful 
subject — the  care  of  the  insane.  It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  of  many  who  read  this  how  some  years 
ago,  about  1858-9,  there  was  some  fear  concerning 
lunatics  expressed.  Books  such  as  Charles  Reade's 
thrilling  tale  of  "  Hard  Cash,"  describing  the 
treatment  of  the  sane  captain  in  the  private  asylum, 
made  considerable  impressions.  The  Government 
had  by  this  time  made  preparations  for  criminal 
lunatics  at  Broadmoor,  but  the  manner  of  dealing 
with  pauper  lunatics  was  still  open  to  much  improve- 
ment. 

Of  course,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  long 
laboured  in  the  cause,  joined  heartily  in  the  scheme 
for  the  improvement  in  the  physical  condition  of  the 
insane.  He  had  always  deprecated  restraint,  that  is 
virtual  imprisonment,  for  lunatics.  His  ideas  as  to 
their  treatment  have  been  adopted,  and  the  beneficial 
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results  are  marvellous.  A  great  meeting  convened 
at  this  time  (1861)  was  attended  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  contributed  moral  and  practical  support  to 
the  scheme  of  a  benevolent  institution  for  poor  middle- 
class  lunatics.  His  contention  was  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  grapple  with  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  and  that  this,  in  most  cases,  was  not  done. 
No  assistance  reached  the  poor  sufferer  until  the  brain 
was  too  greatly  affected  to  be  benefited  by  treatment, 
but  if  the  patient  were  placed  under  the  care  of  some 
competent  and  honest  physician,  or  other  individual, 
the  sad  tendency  to  madness  might  be  cured  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases. 

In  the  address  to  the  assembly  in  the  Freemasons* 
Hall,  where  a  public  meeting  was  held,  the  Earl  in- 
stanced cases  which  might  arise,  and  pointed  out  the 
benefits  which  certainly  would  eventuate  from  the 
employment  of  such  means  as  he  advocated.  He 
pourtrayed  in  his  clear  and  forcible  manner  the  con- 
dition of  things  to  which  a  tradesman  or  his  business 
would  be  reduced  if  insanity  made  progress  in  the 
case  of  his  wife  or  himself;  from  this  picture  he 
passed  to  sketch  the  beginning  of  sorrow  of  this 
description  in  the  cases  of  professional  men  and 
students,  and  ended  by  asking  what  condition  could 
be  worse  than  insanity  in  such  instances  amongst  the 
poor,  but  well  born,  who  had  no  place  to  which  they 
could  go  when  this  terrible  malady  attacked  them. 
They  must  either  live  in  the  workhouse  ward  or  be 
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treated  at  home,  to  the  frequent  terror  and  never- 
ceasing  anxiety  of  their  relatives  and  friends. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  under  such  auspices, 
and  in  the  presence  of  such  an  audience,  who  sub- 
scribed ^700  on  the  spot  towards  an  experimental 
institution,  this  very  important  question  would  have 
been  in  a  fair  way  of  settlement.  But  such  was, 
unfortunately,  not  the  case.  The  discussion  and  the 
enthusiasm,  the  pity  and  the  exhortation,  were  all 
apparently  thrown  away.  We  say  apparently,  for  a 
public-spirited  gentleman  who  was  present  made  up 
his  mind  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  thrown  out. 
That  gentleman  was  Mr.  Holloway,  who  founded  the 
Home  or  "  Sanatorium  "  near  Virginia  Water  and  the 
"Ladies'  College"  at  Egham,  the  latter  of  which  was 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  1886.  These  two  institutions, 
which  their  founder  never  lived  to  see  completed,  cost 
the  enormous  sum  of  ;^75o,ooo  sterling. 

From  public  meetings  for  the  public  welfare  Lord 
Shaftesbury  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
child,  his  daughter  Mary.  Then  he  tore  himself  away 
from  her  and  her  mother  at  Torquay  to  follow  up  his 
work  in  Parliament.  "  To  surrender  public  life,"  he 
says,  "  and  all  the  care  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  the 
ragged  race,  and  all  the  physical  and  moral  sufferings 
of  London  and  mankind,  merely  to  spare  ourselves  a 
little  grief  and  anxiety,  would  not  be  right,  and  cer- 
tainly not  satisfactory.  I  must,  therefore,  continue 
my  work,  so  long  as  God  gives   mc  strength,  while 
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there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  not  only  while  it  can 
be  done  in  circumstances  pleasant  to  myself." 

There  is  much  in  this  resignation  and  firmness 
which  we  may  lay  to  heart.  But  all  the  devotion  of 
the  Countess  could  not  save  her  beloved  daughter. 
She  died  in  the  August  following,  and  the  bereaved 
parents  sought  solace  in  travel  on  the  Continent. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A      PIERCED      HEART. 

At  the  end  of  this  year  the  offer  of  the  Garter, 
made  by  Lord  Palmerston,  was  accepted  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  In  this  same  month  the  Prince 
Consort  died,  and  the  Earl  felt  his  loss  deeply.  He 
writes  with  some  foreknowledge,  for  he  says  in  his 
Diary,  under  date  December  i6th,  "The  desolation 
of  the  Queen's  heart  and  life  !  The  death-blow  to  her 
happiness  on  earth."  That  year  was  fatal  to  many 
illustrious  personages,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury  does  not 
fail  to  note  the  fact. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  when  the  Civil  War 
in  America  broke  out,  and  the  distress  of  the  Lanca- 
shire operatives  became  extreme,  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  to  the  fore  with  his  advice  and  encouragement, 
although,  owing  to  local  circumstances  and  arrange- 
ments, with  which  he  was  unwilling  to  interfere,  he 
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did  not  go  up  into  Lancashire,  but  he  did  by  a 
timely  address  to  the  operatives  smooth  down  the 
impending  troubles :  an  instance  of  his  personal 
influence  which  many  gratefully  remember. 

From  Lancashire  operatives  he  soon  turned  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Poles.  The 
treatment  they  had  received  from  the  Russians  had 
aroused  a  storm  of  indignation,  and  what  is  best 
described  as  a  "reign  of  terror"  existed  in  Poland 
when  Lord  Shaftesbury  went  to  the  meeting  at  the 
Guildhall  in  March,  1863,  to  express  British  sympathy 
with  the  persecuted  Poles.  The  people  and  Parlia- 
ment were  moved  by  the  recital  of  the  terrible 
atrocities  permitted  and  connived  at  by  the  brutal 
Russians  and  their  implacable  rulers.  Li  vain  the 
European  states — with  the  exception  of  Prussia, 
which  assisted  the  Czar — protested  against  such 
barbarity.  Poland  was  burnt  out  of  the  list  of 
nations,  her  people  banished  to  Siberia,  and  the  land 
apportioned  amongst  the  Russian  rulers.  The  inter- 
ference on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  Poles  was  set 
on  foot  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who,  in  a  masterly 
speech,  denounced  the  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  proceedings. 

Troubles  abroad  which  affected  his  too  kindly 
sympathies  were  unfortunately  soon  supplemented 
by  domestic  worries  of  a  monetary  kind,  which  con- 
tinued to  hamper  Lord  Shaftesbury  for  many  years. 
Lord    Palmerston's   great    and   timely   generosity   is 
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recorded  with  real  thankfulness,  but  the  unprincipled 
conduct  of  an  unjust  steward  put  the  Earl  into  serious 
difficulties,  from  which  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
extricate  himself  Handicapped  in  this  fashion,  with 
incessant  demands  upon  time,  temper,  and  pocket, 
few  men  would  have  had  the  resolution  to  continue 
the  philanthropic  efforts  which  had  so  fully  occupied 
the  past,  and  almost  exhausted  his  purse  at  times. 
A  steady  drain  by  Waters,  the  unprincipled  steward, 
brought  Lord  Shaftesbury's  resources  to  a  very  low 
ebb  indeed.  Yet  for  all  this  he  never  permitted 
himself  to  forget  others  ;  and  the  New  Year,  1864, 
found  him  again  full  of  ardour  and  resolution  to 
relieve  the  misery  of  the  chimney-sweeps,  whose 
case  we  have  mentioned  in  the  earlier  pages  of  this 
book. 

His  efforts  to  benefit  these  poor  lads,  who  were 
treated  worse  than  brutes,  and  perhaps  considered 
of  less  value,  brings  once  more  into  prominence  the 
extraordinary  apathy  of  the  average  Britisher  for  the 
sufferings  of  his  own  race  at  home.  Let  an  English- 
man be  hurt  or  impeded  abroad,  then  a  cry  is  heard : 
the  Government  must  interfere.  Let  hundreds  of 
children  be  tortured  to  death  in  our  very  midst, 
nobody  cares.  Even  if  some  one  does  take  up  the 
question,  it  is  dropped,  and  dies  from  inaction.  Poles 
had  their  sympathisers  by  thousands  in  England  ; 
no  one  looked  after  the  climbing-boys !  It  is  the 
same  now  in  many  instances :    we  do  not  sec  what 
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lies  at  our  feet;  our  eyes  are  strained  to  view  the 
distant  shores  and  seas. 

So  in  this  case,  as  in  those  already  mentioned,  the 
forlorn  lads  who  swept  our  chimneys  in  our  youthful 
days,  who  climbed  up  the  flues,  who  got  scorched 
and  burned,  begrimed  and  beaten,  were  left  to  die 
upon  the  heaps  of  soot  in  rags,  covered  with  cancerous 
sores.  Civilisation  demanded  clean  chimneys,  so 
civilisation  had  them  ;  but  humanity  had  no  chance 
with  this  grand  dame,  and  somebody  had  to  suffer. 
There  must  be  climbing-boys,  that  was  quite  certain, 
so  they  must  take  the  consequences  :  there  must  be 
soldiers,  too ;  they  die  sometimes  :  why  not,  then,  a  lad 
or  two  ? 

This  was  not  Lord  Shaftesbury's  view,  however,  and 
he  never  really  ceased  his  humane  efforts  on  their 
behalf,  although  the  Peers  derided  his  efforts,  and 
actually  called  them  the  "  pitiful  cant  of  pseudo- 
philanthropy,"  which  had  resulted  in  the  burning  of  a 
few  houses,  and  in  the  endangering  of  some  nine  lives  ! 
In  185 1,  1853,  and  1854,  he  continued  his  efforts  with 
some  success,  for  machines  were  coming  into  vogue, 
and  testimony  was  adduced  from  master-sweeps  in 
favour  of  the  machines. 

Nevertheless,  though  the  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  Commons,  and  so  was  another 
attempt  defeated  ;  but  in  the  year  1861  there  came  a 
chance,  for  the  Children's  Employment  Commission 
was  appointed,  and  this  undertook  the  cause  of  the 
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chimney-sweeps.  But  so  dilatory  was  legislation, 
that  not  till  1864  was  it  declared  unlawful  for  any 
sweep  to  be  employed  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
the  penalty  of  hard  labour  for  the  master  was  to  be 
inflicted  on  any  person  who  sent  a  lad  up  a  chimney. 
This  was  the  last  and  most  important  Act  passed  with 
reference  to  the  boys,  but  even  it  did  not  fulfil  its 
purpose,  for  some  years  elapsed  before  the  practice  of 
sending  children  into  chimneys  was  finally  stamped 
out. 

We  can  remember  the  climbing-boys  who  used  to 
come  with  the  master-sweep,  and  these  poor  little 
wretches  had  to  call  out  from  the  chimney-top,  or 
thrust  up  a  brush,  so  as  to  prove  the  cleaning  of  the 
chimney.  It  was  by  no  means  unusual  for  a  lad  to 
be  suffocated  in  the  flue  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
was  not  until  1875  that  the  last  remains  of  this  tyranny 
and  cruelty  were  extinguished  ! 

Space  necessitates  our  passing  by  some  events 
which  occurred  in  1864;  and,  merely  mentioning 
the  visit  of  General  Garibaldi,  we  proceed  to  the 
circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
which  was  a  real  blow  to  Lord  Shaftesbury. 

The  death  of  his  relative  and  friend  was  a  keen 
shaft  for  the  Earl.  Between  the  two  men,  so  opposite 
in  character,  arose  and  continued  a  great  friendship. 
They  were  intimate  and  very  confidential,  and  any 
testimony  concerning  Lord  Palmerston  from  Lord 
Shaftesbury  may  be  relied  upon.     It  is  very  interest- 
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ing  to  read  in  the  "  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury," 
already  quoted,  the  last  touching  scene  of  the  great 
minister's  death,  when,  about  two  o'clock,  the  family 
joined  in  prayer  at  his  bedside.  The  scene  is  very 
impressive  ;  and  very  instructive  is  the  commentary  of 
the  deceased  statesman  respecting  the  probable  future 
of  one  of  his  colleagues — and  an  enemy.  He  had,  he 
said,  "  but  two  enemies — B.  and  G. :  G.'s  language, 
and  specially  his  acts,  will  show  that  the  master-mind 
which  curbed  him  is  gone,  and  his  resentment  will 
appear  in  the  political  associations  he  will  form,  and 
in  the  violence  and  relish  with  which  he  will  overthrow 
every  thought  and  deed  of  his  great  leader." 

We  can  only  refer  to  this  event  as  creating  a  great 
gap  in  the  life  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Of  the  tact  and 
pleasantness  of  the  parties  in  Cambridge  House, 
which  many  of  us  remember,  it  is  written :  "  They 
gave  golden  opportunities  to  all  of  different  opinions, 
of  attitudes  mutually  hostile,  of  warring  partisans,  to 
members  of  the  two  Houses,  to  many  of  all  degrees, 
professions,  and  occupations  in  the  Commons :  to 
all  these  they  furnished  means  of  intercourse,  of  social 
amenities,  of  acquaintances,  and  many  personal  errors 
mitigated  or  subdued.  For  some  time  at  least,  but 
possibly  for  ever,  such  gatherings  will  find  neither 
place  nor  patron.-*^ 

In  ecclesiastical  appointments  Lord  Palmerston 
took  the  advice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  neaj'ly 
always   acted   on   it,    because   the   latter    looked    at 
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things  from  a  wide  and  two-fold  aspect,  of  the  minister 
and  as  from  himself,  but  never  suggested  a  one-sided 
appointment.  He  was  called  the  "  Bishop-maker," 
and  no  doubt  he  had  considerable  influence  in  the 
conferring  of  benefices  and  bishoprics.  It  was  a  sad 
blow  for  Lord  Shaftesbury,  this  severance  of  a  true 
bond  of  friendship,  and  that  too  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  his  private  financial  affairs  gave  him  great 
uneasiness. 

We  have  seen  how  very  liberal  Lord  Shaftesbury 
was  when  he  had  any  philanthropic  object  in  view ; 
how  he  did  not  spare  either  himself  or  his  purse ; 
and  when  his  steward  got  him  into  difficulties  he 
found  little  remedy.  His  observations  on  this  are 
well  worth  repeating,  and  will  serve  both  as  an  illus- 
tration and  as  a  warning.     He  says  : — 

"  I  acted  upon  feeling,  and  trusted  to  the  con- 
clusions of  my  imagination,  not  realising  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  promise  of  miracles  to  he  wrought  to  supply 
what  might  be  done  by  common  sense,  and  that  the 
mere  warmth  of  the  heart  is  a  very  deceptive  guide 
in  the  details  of  life." 

These  words  might  be  put  into  letters  of  gold,  for 
many  a  sensitive,  impulsive  nature,  suspecting  no  evil, 
trusting  as  it  trusts  others,  has  found  the  truth 
embodied  in  them,  and  would,  like  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
warn  those  who  may  come  after. 

Again  we  find  him  rising  superior  to  fate  and 
fortune.      Notwithstanding  his  losses,  he  never  lost 
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faith  or  courage ;  and  he  went  into  the  movement 
for  the  welfare  of  the  homeless  boys  of  London  with 
as  much  zest  as  if  his  mind  were  unfettered  and  his 
hands  free. 

The  movement  to  which  we  have  referred  had 
been  in  his  mind  for  some  years,  but  had  never  taken 
definite  shape,  until  in  the  beginning  of  1866  he 
brought  matters  to  a  head,  issued  "  invitations  "  to  such 
of  the  occupants  of  casual  wards,  workhouses,  and  of 
the  many  other  refuges  of  the  homeless,  as  were  under 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  invitations  were  for  a 
supper  at  St.  Giles's  Refuge,  Great  Queen  Street, 
London. 

Surprised,  and  no  doubt  equally  pleased,  the  boys 
assembled,  wet  and  woe-begone^  for  the  rain  was 
heavy  and  the  season  cold.  The  appearance  of  the 
lads,  who  came  a  great  deal  earlier  than  they  were 
expected,  is  described  as  miserable  in  the  extreme  : 
tattered  and  torn  and  most  forlorn,  barefooted  and  in 
rags,  by  no  means  picturesque. 

They  all  confessed  to  earning  a  precarious  living — 
selling  matches  and  so  forth ;  and  the  questions 
which  were  put  and  the  answers  which  were  given 
are  well  worth  transcribing  as  illustrative  of  the  very 
raw  material  with  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  to  deal. 

"All  boys  who  have  been  in  prison  will  hold  up 
their  hands." 

In  answer  to  this  some  thirty  dirty  palms  were 
visible  over  the  heads  of  their  owners.   Then  arain  : — 
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"  i\ll  who  have  been  in  prison  Huice  hold  up  their 
hands." 

Ten  hands  or  so  were  then  truthfully  elevated. 

"  Those  ^^'ho  have  been  in  prison  three  times." 

Five  lads  confessed  to  this.  Then  was  put  a 
general  question. 

"  Is  it  true  that  the  greater  number  of  you  are 
running  about  all  day,  and  sleeping  where  you  can  .?  " 

Yes  ;  that  was  the  fact.  They  also  told  how  they 
gained  their  daily  bread  :  by  holding  horses,  begging, 
boot-cleaning,  &c.  When  to  the  question,  would  they 
like  to  do  something  honest,  and  leave  the  streets  .? 
the  unanimous  "  Yes,  sir,"  was  decided. 

Would  they  go  on  board  a  ship  in  the  Thames, 
learn  trades,  and  be  trained  for  the  sea  ?  Not  a 
doubt  about  it. 

"  Would  two  hundred  more  boys  do  the  like, 
think  you  ?  "    They  were  sure  of  it. 

The  catechising  was  over ;  the  supper  had  been 
eaten  ;  the  lads  departed  out  again  into  the  cold  and 
inhospitable  streets,  which  perhaps  seemed  colder  and 
more  inhospitable  than  ever  after  the  warmth  and 
food  of  the  Refuge.  But  a  good  time  was  coming. 
The  papers  advocated  the  plan  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  ; 
the  matter  got  discussed  ;  application  was  made  to 
the  Admiralty  ;  and  the  old,  unused  fifty-gun  frigate, 
Chichester,  was  placed  at  Lord  Shaftesbury's  disposal 
— the  dream  of  fifteen  years  had  been  accomplished. 

The    ball,  once  set   rolling,  did    not   stop  at    the 
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Chichester.  After  a  while,  when  the  tide  of  success 
ran  high,  carrying  in  with  it  more  and  yet  more  home- 
less lads,  the  "saucy"  Arethiisa  was  commissioned 
afresh  on  a  peaceful  service.  Schools  and  homes  for 
girls  as  well  as  boys  were  added  ;  Refuges  were 
established,  and  they  still  remain  in  working  order,  to 
the  credit  of  the  community,  and  a  monument  of  the 
forethought  and  limitless  charity  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  these 
institutions,  associated  for  ever  with  a  name  the 
nation  will  not  willingly  let  die.  The  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  was  evident  when,  during  a  some- 
what severe  attack  of  illness,  at  least  four  hundred 
people,  and  those  mostly  poor  people,  called  in  the 
course  of  one  day  to  inquire  for  him. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  gleaned  from  his 
Diaries  concerning  Ritualism,  the  new  Reform  Bill, 
and  the  freely  expressed  opinions  of  dead  and  living 
statesmen.  These  utterances  were  by  no  means  of  a 
party  character,  though  tinged  with  the  old  patriotic 
Conservatism  and  respect  for  all  constituted  authority 
which  he  cherished.  The  Bill  for  regulating  the  hours 
of  juvenile  labour  in  workshops  and  the  movement 
against  ultra  Ritualisin  were  confided  to  him,  and 
the  Ornaments  Rubric  Bill  was  accordingly  proposed 
by  him  to  meet  the  latter  excitement.  The  Bill  was 
rejected,  but  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
inquire  into  Ritualism,  on  which  commission  Lord 
Shaftesbury  declined  to  serve,  feeling  he  entertained 
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extreme  views."     But  afterwards  other  proceedings  in 
Parliament  were  taken. 

Grief  and  joy  came  frequently  together,  or  suc- 
ceeded each  other  very  quickly  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's 
life.  As  we  read  the  story  of  his  efforts,  his  domestic 
joys  and  sorrows,  and  his  public  acts,  we  often 
find  the  death  of  some  near  relative  or  friend  almost 
side  by  side  with  some  event  which  deserves 
gratulation.  Thus  in  1869  we  have  the  record  of  the 
death  of  Lady  Pahnerston  feelingly  alluded  to  in  the 
Diary  at  the  close  of  September  ;  and  soon  after, 
the  coming  of  age  of  his  son  and  heir  brings  joy  and 
gladness  to  St.  Giles's  House  and  St.  Giles's  village. 
The  career  of  this  son  was  sadly  and  suddenly 
cut  short  after  his  father's  death  ;  but  in  1866  all  was 
happiness  in  anticipation  of  the  future,  though  some 
great  weights  of  debts  and  law-suits  were  hanging 
round  his  father's  neck,  and  bowing  him  towards  the 
earth.  The  bitterness  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  must 
have  felt  is  expressed  in  the  sentence — "  The  Saviour 
of  mankind  experienced  every  human  misery  except 
debt !  " 

Space  bids  us  pass  over  some  details  in  this 
eminently  useful  life,  and  come  to  a  period  when  Lord 
Shaftesbury  threw  in  his  influence  with  the  coster- 
mongers.  "  Where  will  a  letter  find  you .-' "  he  was 
asked  one  day.  "  If  you  address  to  me  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  and  put '7^.6^.  and  Coster^  on  the  letter,  it 
will  surely  reach  me." 
H 
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This  anecdote  alone  will  show  how  closely  he 
identified  himself  with  these  people.  It  was  in  1S68 
when  he  volunteered  to  become  the  President  of  the 
Golden  Lane  Mission  to  Costermongers,  and  till  his 
death  this  society  seems  to  have  had  a  special  attrac- 
tion for  him.  In  fact,  he  called  himself  a  "coster," 
mixed  with  his  "  mates,^'  purchased  a  donkey  and  a 
barrow,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Barrow  and 
Donkey  Club.  By  these  and  other  means  he  quickly 
gained  the  confidence  and  the  respect  of  the  men, 
and  bestirred  himself  on  their  behalf ;  and  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  when  the  Earl  volunteered  to  assist 
them,  bidding  them  write  if  they  wanted  his  help,  the 
question,  "  Where  shall  we  write  to  ?  "  elicited  the 
reply  the  substance  of  which  is  given  above. 

From  costermongers  to  their  donkeys  is  but  a 
step.  Your  true  coster  is  identified  with  his 
"  moke,"  and  it  is  a  question  of  "  Love  me,  love  my 
donkey."  To  this  axiom  Lord  Shaftesbury  sub- 
scribed, for  as  President  of  the  Society  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Animals  he  interested  himself 
in  donkeys,  and  managed  to  influence  the  men  who 
were  addicted  to  ill-treating  their  patient  servants 
so  greatly  that  they — men  and  beasts — became  much 
more  respectable  members  of  society.  The  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts  also  interested  herself  in  this  humane 
work. 

The  costers  were  not  ungrateful  to  the  Earl. 
They  held   a  meeting  in   their   hall,  and    presented 
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a  handsome  donkey,  gaily  bedizened  with  ribbons, 
to  his  lordship.  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  had  a 
keen  sense  of  fun,  vacated  the  chair  in  favour  of  the 
new  comer,  and  with  his  arm  around  the  donkey's 
neck,  made  a  most  pathetic  yet  manly  speech,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  remarked — "  When  I  have 
passed  away  from  this  life,  I  desire  to  have  no  more 
said  of  me  than  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  as  this 
poor  donkey  has  done  his,  with  patience  and  unmur- 
muring resignation."  Then,  with  a  touch  of  humour, 
he  added,  as  the  donkey  was  led  away — 

"  I  trust  the  reporters  will  state  that  the  donkey 
having  vacated  the  chair,  the  place  was  taken  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury." 

The  donkey  was  sent  to  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
died  in  September,  1878,  so  at  least  one  dead  donkey 
is  on  record.  Another  was  supplied  by  the  grateful 
costers  very  quickly,  and  when,  long  afterwards,  a 
gentleman,  addressing  these  men  and  their  associates, 
hinted  at  "the  labour  of  one  whose  name  was  revered 
in  the  factory  districts,"  there  was  loud  applause,  and 
when  the  speaker  inquired  if  his  hearers  knew  to 
whom  he  was  referring,  a  shout  of  "  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury "  assured  him  that  they  did. 

The  year  1872  was  a  very  sad  one  to  the  benevo- 
lent Earl.  His  children  had  been  ill,  had  got  better, 
and  had  been  taken  abroad.  There,  in  the  south  of 
France,  he  was  still  weaving  plans  of  philanthropic 
aim,  till  he  went  to  London  to  see  to  the  religious 
II  2 
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clauses  of  the  Education  Bill,  and  the  summer  passed 
in  the  midst  of  work.  The  autumn  was  spent  at  St. 
Giles's,  and  he  attended  the  autumn  manoeuvres  in 
Dorsetshire  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county.  An 
anecdote  is  related  of  this  meeting  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  it  must  be  repeated.  The  Earl  was  driving 
to  the  scene  of  the  manoeuvres  when  he  overtook  an 
old  woman  on  the  road.  She  was  infirm,  so  he  placed 
her  in  his  own  seat  in  the  carriage,  and  mounted 
beside  the  coachman,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
thus  the  party  drove  up  "  in  state "  to  the  saluting 
point  amid  the  staff  and  the  elite  of  the  county. 

Amid  all  the  country  air  and  scene,  amid  the 
busy  hum  of  men  in  the  full  working  hours,  and  in  the 
solitude  of  his  chamber,  a  dread,  dull  hand  was  pressing 
upon  the  Earl's  heart.  Something  hung  over  him 
that  summer  time,  but  his  loved  Countess  and 
cherished  invalid  daughter  returned  safely.  What 
need  for  fear  1 — till  suddenly  the  mother's  health  gave 
way ;  nursing  and  anxiety  had  worn  her  out.  She 
came  to  London,  got  better,  and  hopes  sadly  dashed 
by  fears  arose.  Then  the  presentiment  was  fulfilled. 
The  hand  of  death,  which  had  already  robbed  the 
Christian  nobleman  of  his  children,  withdrew  from  him 
his  wife — the  blessing,  and  joy,  and  comfort  of  his 
existence.  On  the  15th  of  October,  1872,  she  passed 
away,  and  the  sad  wailing  entry  in  the  Diary  tells 
the  bitter  grief  of  the  faithful  servant,  who  wept  the  loss 
of   "  a  wife  as  good,  as  true,   and  as   deeply  beloved 
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as    God    in    His    undeserved     mercy    ever   gave     to 
man." 

Two  months  afterwards,  at  Mentone,  the  Lady  Con- 
stance followed  her  mother  into  rest,  and  on  the  28th 
of  December  she  was  committed  to  the  tomb  at  St. 
Giles's. 


CHAPTER   X. 

LATER       DAYS. 


This  terrible  trial  passed  away,  and  within  three 
months  of  the  death  of  his  Countess  and  their 
daughter  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  again  in  his  old 
haunts  amid  his  poor  old  costermongers,  to  whom 
his  first  visit  after  his  bereavement  was  paid.  "  I  am 
very  anxious  to  hear  something  about  my  people 
in  Golden  Lane,"  he  writes  ;  "  say  that  I  shall,  God 
willing,  come  and  see  them  soon  in  a  quiet  way  ;  " 
and  he  went.  Bowed  down  with  sadness,  he  never- 
theless carried  on  his  duties,  and  these  with  a  precision 
and  energy  which  would  have  taxed  the  endurance 
of  younger  and  stronger  men. 

"  One  of  his  first  acts,"  says  his  biographer,  "  after 
his  bereavement  was  to  establish  in  connection  with 
the  Watercress  and  Flower  Girls'  Mission  a  fund 
named,  in  memory  of  his  wife,  the  'Emily  Loan  P'und.' 
This  was  established  with  the  view  of  assisting  the 
poor  women  in  the  winter,  and  sums  were  borrowed 
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on  certain  agreed  security,  and  with  the  loan  the 
means  of  livelihood  were  purchased,  and  when  the 
advance  had  been  repaid,  then  the  article  became 
the  property  of  the  borrower.  On  one  occasion  a  girl 
came  in  and  asked  for  the  loan  of  a  sovereign. 

"'Have  you  anything  in  the  world?' 

"'Not  a  sixpence.' 

"  '  Can  you  give  security  ? ' 

"  '  Yes  ;  the  shoemaker's  wife  will  go  bail  for  me.' 

"  The  pound  was  then  advanced  to  purchase  a 
basket  and  flowers,  and  every  penny  repaid.  No 
money  advanced  was  ever  lost  by  fraud.  If  loans 
were  not  repaid,  it  was  because  sickness  or  death 
prevented  repayment. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  extended  the  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  into  the  Ragged  Schools,  by 
which  he  civilised  the  lads,  and  gave  them  an  interest 
in  embellishing  their  poor  homes.  Nor  did  the 
benefits  stop  here.  By  opening  the  question  of 
growing  plants  the  necessity  for  fresh  air  and  sanitary 
improvements  were  brought  under  public  notice, 
and  habits  of  regularity,  forethought,  and  self-denial 
were  inculcated  in  the  urchins  who  carefully,  and 
often  in  the  most  unlikely  places,  and  under  tremen- 
dous difficulties,  reared  the  flowers.  "  Some,"  says 
Mr.  Hodder,  "  were  raised  in  impoverished  homes,  in 
crowded  slums  ;  some  were  tended  by  poor  sufferers 
in  Westminster  Hospital  ;  some  came  from  the  work- 
house, and  many  from  the  parochial,  national,  infant, 
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Sunday,  and  Ragged  Schools ;  some  from  the  kitchens 
of  domestic  servants  and  the  quiet  homes  of  working 
people." 

Then  these  Flower  Shows  brought  rich  and  poor 
together ;  and  on  one  occasion  Lord  Shaftesbury  says 
a  little  girl  touched  his  hand,  and  a  little  voice  said 
to  him — 

"  Please,  sir^  may  I  give  you  a  kiss  ?  " 

"  I  am  sure  you  may,  my  dear ;  and  I  will  give  you 
one  too,"  was  the  kind  reply. 

But,  of  course,  Flower  Shows  and  the  welfare  of 
the  poor  only  occupied  a  portion  of  the  busy  Earl's 
time.  He  never  permitted  himself  rest ;  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  he  interested  himself  very  much 
in  "  The  Little  Folks  Humane  Society,"  a  child- 
guild  started  by  the  Editor  of  that  Magazine  in  1882. 
For  these  little  folk  he  wrote  an  Address,  commend- 
ing his  views  "  to  the  Officers  and  Members,"  and 
encouraging  them  in  their  work  of  mercy.  He  was 
indefatigable ;  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it  in  these 
last  years  he  was  continually  at  work — was  it  Church 
Reform,  Plimsoll's  Bill,  the  Question  of  Confession,  or 
what  not,  there  was  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  speaking 
and  acting  vigorously.  Yet,  although  on  the  surface  the 
old  flame  burnt  brightly  as  ever,  the  oil  was  being 
rapidly  consumed.  Beneath,  the  sap  was  being  worn 
out  by  the  cancer  of  grief:  the  great  sorrow  was  ab- 
sorbing the  vital  energy,  and  as  a  consequence,  rest  was 
needed,  and   Scotland  was  visited.     The  lonely  man, 
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braced  up  by  faith  and  duty,  went  upon  his  soh'tary 
pilgrimage,  and  who  can  tell  what  thoughts  of  former 
travel  in  dear  companionship  came  into  his  mind  as 
he  journeyed  ?  But  the  change  of  air  and  scene  was 
beneficial.  He  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  his  children  he  sought  solace. 

From  this  period  (1874)  we  must  pass  over  the  years 
rapidly.  The  memory  of  the  chief  incidents  remains 
with  us :  the  Public  Worship  Bill,  the  Vivisection 
Question,  the  agitation  concerning  "  Turkish  atroci- 
ties," the  Lunacy  Laws,  the  excitement  about  Afghani- 
stan, Home  Rule,  and  other  social  questions,  as  well 
as  domestic  and  personal  ones. 

At  the  end  of  1879  and  the  commencement  of 
1880  grave  anxiety  was  caused  to  his  friends  ;  for  he 
was  now  stricken  with  "  a  long  and  painful  illness,"  and 
at  the  same  time  greatly  harassed  by  pecuniary  and 
other  difficulties.  But  although  he  was  brought  very 
low,  he  rose  again  to  the  calls  of  duty,  and  on  the 
28th  of  April,  1881,  he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birth- 
day. On  this  occasion,  which  eclipsed  all  other  former 
celebrations,  he  was  presented  with  a  portrait  of  him- 
self, executed  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Marks.  Private  and  public 
congratulations  rained  upon  him  from  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  rich 
and  poor,  who  all  vied  one  with  another  to  do 
honour  in  their  several  ways  to  Lord  Shaftesbury, 
the  benefactor  of  his  race.  Surely  he  must  have 
felt,  if  he   had  never  felt    before,  how  truly  his  work 
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had  blessed  the  people,  and  made  him  hosts  of 
friends. 

He  lived  to  see  many  old  friends  depart,  and  he 
grieved  for  many  he  mentions  in  his  Diaries.  We 
cannot  quote  his  regrets  and  his  remarks,  though 
they  are  both  touching  and  suggestive,  and  his  entries 
concerning  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Dean  Stanley,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  who  was  assassinated,  and 
others,  are  most  valuable  and  interesting.  In  his 
busy  moments  he  found  time  to  criticise  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  the  opinions  he  expressed  against 
it  he  never  modified  nor  abandoned.  All  the  while, 
too,  he  was  attending  public  meetings,  making  speeches, 
and  in  every  other  way  forwarding  the  great  work  he 
had  undertaken,  and  in  which  he  never  faltered,  and 
his  oft-repeated  prayer  that  he  might  die  in  harness 
seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled.  Though  he  contemplated 
death,  he  had  no  fear  of  it,  and  while  at  last  confessing 
that  old  age  was  drawing  on  rapidly,  and  that  things 
were  not  what  they  used  to  be,  he  never  willingly  re- 
laxed his  efforts  nor  mitigated  his  labours. 

So  his  useful  day  drew  near  its  close.  To  the 
last  he  assisted  in  and  out  of  Parliament  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  pressing  questions,  such  as  the  Bill  for  the 
Protection  of  Young  Girls,  and  other  necessary  mea- 
sures. Then  arises  the  lament, "  I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
the  world  with  all  the  misery  in  it." 

But  in  July,  1885,  the  grim  Destroyer  extended 
his  finger,  and  pointed  out  the  Earl  as  one  who  was 
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to  be  taken.  On  the  28th  he  went  to  Folkestone,  and 
felt  better.  But  a  chill  threw  him  back  again,  and 
then  it  became  evident  that  the  inevitable  end  was 
being  approached  by  the  invalid.  He  did  not  suffer. 
God  mercifully  preserved  him  from  pain,  and  so,  un- 
shaken by  the  approach  of  death,  and  in  the  full 
assurance  of  a  happy  eternity,  he  waited  patiently, 
yet  anxiously,  for  his  constant  prayer  was,  "  Come, 
Lord  Jesus,  come  quickly." 

The  1st  of  October  dawned  brightly.  It  was  the 
last  day  that  the  good  Earl  was  destined  to  see. 
Polite  and  considerate  to  the  end,  when  his  valet 
handed  him  something  he  required,  he  said,  "  Thank 
you,"  and  in  a  few  moments  he  breathed  his  last : 
without  suffering,  he  glided,  as  it  were,  from  this  world 
into  the  next,  and  went  down  to  the  grave  "  amid 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  ! " 

No  one  who  saw  his  funeral  could  doubt,  if  he 
ever  did  doubt,  the  importance  of  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The 
sight  was  one  which  we  cannot  easily  forget,  for 
multitudes  thronged  the  streets,  while  deputations 
from  all  kinds  of  societies,  with  appropriate  mottoes, 
lined  the  way  to  Westminster  Abbey.  There  a  ser- 
vice was  held,  a  service  attended  by  all  who  could  go 
of  those  who  respected  him — and  their  name  was 
legion — and  many  hundreds  who  could  not  enter  or 
attend  the  service  were  with  him  in  spirit.  "  Never 
before,  in  the  memory  of  living  men,  had  there  been 
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brought  together  at  one  time,  in  one  place,  and  with 
one  accord,  so  many  workers  for  the  common  good, 
impelled  by  a  deep  and  tender  sympathy  in  a  common 
loss.  For  no  other  man  in  England,  or  in  the  world, 
could  such  an  assembly  have  been  gathered  together." 

A  touching  incident  is  recorded  in  connection  with 
the  funeral.  As  the  hearse  was  going  away  a  poor 
man,  in  tattered  clothes,  and  with  a  fragment  of  crape 
upon  his  arm,  turned  to  a  bystander,  and  said  in  a 
choking  voice,  "  Our  Earl's  gone !  God  xA.'mighty 
knows  he  loved  us,  and  we  loved  him.  We  shan't 
see  his  likes  again  !  " 

This  testimony  remindsus  of  another  anecdote  which 
may  come  in  here.  On  one  occasion  a  speaker  who 
was  referring  to  Lord  Shaftesbury,  though  not  naming 
him,  was  surprised  to  find  himself  interrupted  by 
cheers  and  plaudits.  The  speaker  paused,  and  then 
asked  his  audience — "  And  what  do  you  know  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  } " 

"  Know  of  him  !  "  replied  a  sweep,  standing  up. 
"  Why,  sir,  what  did  he  do  for  me  .-•  Didn't  he  pass 
the  Bill }  Why,  when  I  was  a  little  un,  I  had  to  go 
up  chimbleys,  and  many  a  time  I've  come  down  with 
bleeding  feet  and  knees,  and  a'most  choking.  And 
lie  passed  the  Bill  as  saved  us  from  all  that :  thafs 
what  I  know  of  him  !  " 

We  have  in  a  brief  and  imperfect  way  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  in    the   foregoing  pages    to  a    man,    a 
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gentleman,  a  nobleman,  in  every  sense  of  those  terms. 
His  beautiful  character  was  a  kind  of  contradiction. 
We  find  abundant  self-reliance  which  nothing  could 
shake,  and  at  the  same  time  a  curious  distrust  of  his 
actions,  which  even  success  could  not  remove.  We 
have  in  the  course  of  our  narrative  mentioned  many 
occasions  on  which  he  distrusted  himself,  and  yet 
he  seems  (according  to  his  Diaries)  to  have  been 
sustained  by  the  wonderful  spirit  of  faith  in  his 
mission  which  never  deserted  him.  We  have  seen 
how  unappreciated  he  was  in  childhood — how  mis- 
understood. The  result  of  this  was  to  give  him  a 
self-questioning  mind,  a  habit  of  introspection  which 
on  some  occasions  bade  him  pause  in  his  work,  but 
which,  fortunately  for  mankind,  did  not  seriously 
militate  against  his  benevolent  actions. 

That  his  bodily  strength  was  not  all  he  wished  it 
we  have  abundant  testimony :  but  did  any  man  ever 
spare  himself  less  ?  The  bilious  temperament  to  which 
he  pleaded  guilty  was  overcome  by  the  brain  energy 
he  brought  to  bear  upon  every  action  of  his  life. 

Glancing  back  again,  it  certainly  seems  curious  that 
when  Lord  Shaftesbury  had  such  abundant  testimony  to 
his  worth  and  his  work,  he  should  have  disturbed  him- 
self so  greatly.  But  this  is  a  characteristic  of  finely- 
strung  and  modest  organisations.  He  had  far  too  lowan 
estimate  of  his  powers,  and  to  this  tendency  may  be 
attributed  the  fact  that  at  first  his  peers  and  associates 
did  not  appreciate  him.     If  it  be  true  that  the  world 
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estimates  a  man  by  the  estimate  he  puts  upon  himself, 
then  we  can  understand  the  low  value  at  which  many 
influential  people  were  wont  to  regard  him.  But  he 
persevered  ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  man  that  in 
the  face  of  so  many  trials,  dangers,  so  much  suffering 
and  misconstruction,  he  made  a  name  which  will  live 
as  long  as  the  English  language  is  spoken  and  noble 
deeds  are  related. 

If  we  peruse  the  "  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury" and  articles  devoted  to  his  benevolence,  we  dis- 
cover what  a  very  small  opinion  he  had  of  his  intellect 
and  of  his  progress  in  study.  He  seems  really  to  have 
persuaded  himself  that  he  was  a  very  mean  scholar. 
Yet  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except  from  his  Diaries. 
He  knew  the  classic  authors  well,  and  modern 
languages,  particularly  French  and  Italian,  were 
familiar  to  him.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  at  times 
most  powerful,  especially  when  he  had  a  cause  to  plead 
in  Parliament,  or  when,  as  at  the  Luther  Commemor- 
ation, he  could  move  his  hearers  deeply.  As  regards  the 
latter  address,  he  says,  "  I  spent  two  days  in  thinking 
not  what  I  should  say,  but  what  I  should  not  say." 

But  of  all  the  aspects  in  which  we  may  be  inclined 
to  regard  the  character  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the 
religious  side,  the  strictly  evangelical  principle  he 
advocated  and  practised,  stands  out  prominently. 
He  said,  "  I  am  evangelical  of  the  evangelicals,"  and 
this  description  fits  him  to  a  nicety.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  the  bias  thus  displa)ed,  when  we  consider 
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the  surroundings  and  the  close  companionship  of  his 
early  days.  We  have  seen  in  the  commencement  of 
this  volume  how  the  old  housekeeper,  Millis,  devoted 
herself  to  the  religious  teaching  of  the  young  Ashley, 
and  it  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  she  was  one  of 
the  extreme  Low  Church,  or  even  of  the  Wesley  school, 
members  of  which  were  commoner  than  they  are 
now.  It  was  his  practice  to  pray,  and  to  pray 
sincerely,  on  the  eve  or  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
events  of  his  life.  We  find  numerous  records  in  his 
Diaries  in  which  he  laid  his  mind  bare  before  the 
Lord ;  and  when  the  ordeal  was  over,  the  speech 
made,  he  would  hurry  home,  and  utter  a  devout 
thanksgiving  on  his  knees,  in  gratitude  for  the  success 
of  his  acts  or  words. 

The  observance  of  Sunday,  and  the  hope  that 
England  would  remain  untainted  by  the  "French" 
Sunday  laxity  and  amusement,  was  a  very  prevailing 
idea  with  him.  He  disliked  Romanism,  but  tolerated, 
ay,  admired  the  Jews.  The  extreme  High  Church 
party  annoyed  him,  and  he  speaks  contemptuously  of 
themi  ;  yet  he  found  language  to  praise  Dr.  Pusey 
and  Mr.  Mackonochie  for  individual  eff'orts,  for  their 
devotion  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  for  this  laudation 
his  own  evangelical  party  howled  at  him. 

But  his  was  a  practical  religion,  not  a  mere  form, 
and  in  this  particular  he  stands  out  foremost,  or 
amongst  the  foremost,  of  his  age.  He  was  a  Conser- 
vative of  the  best  kind,  a  man  who  venerated  what 
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was  old  and  lovely,  either  in  Nature,  or  in  politics,  or  in 
social  life.  He  was  quite  imbued  with  the  old  spirit  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  while  "hand  and  glove"  with  the 
costermonger  and  the  flower-girls,  the  ragged  boys  and 
sweeps,  he  could  be,  and  was,  almost  haughty  to  those 
in  a  higher  sphere,  and  resented  any  intrusion. 

The  remains  of  the  good  Earl  lie  in  the  little 
church  of  St.  Giles,  Dorset,  beside  his  devoted  wife 
and  children.  In  the  story  of  his  Life  and  Work  we 
occasionally  get  glimpses  of  the  devotion  of  Lady 
Shaftesbury  and  of  his  deep  affection  for  her.  The 
family  was  a  united  one,  and  few  men  love  their 
children  with  the  Christian  love  and  regard  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury  displayed. 

As  regards  his  work,  we  may  quote  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  who,  in  his  speech  in  1855,  gave  Lord 
Shaftesbury  the  credit  which'  others  might  have 
appropriated.  "  My  lords,"  said  the  Duke,  "  the 
special  reforms  of  the  last  century  have  not  been 
mainly  due  to  the  Liberal  party :  they  have  been  due 
mainly  to  the  influence,  character,  and  perseverance  of 
one  man — Lord  Shaftesbury." 

There  is  no  necessity  to  point  a  moral  in  this 
closing  page  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  eventful  career. 
The  life  speaks  for  itself:  the  work  he  did  in  the 
world,  the  influence  he  exercised,  the  example  he  set, 
will  never  fade,  for  he  encouraged  men  to  follow  in 
his  path,  and  in  his  footprints  they  are  treading, 
tending  upwards. 
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The  extraordinary  energy  he  brought  to  bear  upon 
so  many  different  questions,  the  practical  manner  in 
which  he  went  to  work,  and  the  extreme  thoroughness 
with  which  he  performed  his  self-inflicted  duties,  have 
before  now  aroused  the  admiration  of  men.  He  was 
punctilious  in  correspondence,  courteous,  dignified, 
humble,  firm,  and  true.  The  influence  of  his  Life  and 
Work  upon  the  poor  rising  generation  cannot  be  over- 
estimated, and  amongst  the  nations  of  Europe  his 
philanthropic  deeds  still  stand  as  monuments  in  their 
hearts.  His  motto,  the  motto  of  his  family,  is  "  Love  ; 
Serve,"  and  surely  no  man  more  than  he  acted  up  to 
its  principle  and  "  bore  so  well,  without  reproach,  the 
grand  old  name  of  gentleman." 


(pur  Portrait  is  co/>icd,  ly  f'crmission,  from  a  Photogrnplt.   by  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Son,  of  igg,  Bromptoti  Road,  London.) 
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DR.  GUTHRIE, 

SCOTLAND'S   TEMPERANCE   WORTHY. 


T  T  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  two  things  with 
-*-  which  Dr.  Guthrie's  name  is  most  widely  known, 
Temperance  and  Ragged  Schools,  should  both  have 
had  their  origin  in  what  appears  at  first  sight  to 
be  very  insignificant  circumstances  ;  but  so  it  was,  as 
appears  from  the  account  he  gives  of  how  they  came 
about. 

"  It  is  rather  curious,  at  least  to  me,"  he  says, "  that 
it  was  by  a  picture  that  I  was  first  led  to  take  an 
interest  in  Ragged  Schools,  a  picture  in  an  old,  obscure, 
decaying  burgh,  that  stands  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth.  I  had  gone  thither  with  a  companion  on 
a  pilgrimage  ;  not  that  there  was  any  beauty  about 
the  place,  for  it  had  no  beauty.  It  has  little  trade ; 
its  deserted  harbour,  silent  streets,  and  old  houses, 
some  of  them  nodding  to  their  fall,  give  indications 
of  decay.  But  one  circumstance  has  redeemed  it 
from  obscurity,  and  will  preserve  its  name  to  the 
latest  ages.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Chalmers.       I    went    to    see   the    place   (it    is    many 
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years  ago),  and  going  into  an  inn  for  refreshments, 
I  found  the  room  covered  with  pictures  of  shepherd- 
esses with  their  crooks,  and  tars  in  hohday  attire, 
not  very  interesting.  But  above  the  chimney-piece 
there  stood  a  large  print,  more  respectable  than  its 
neighbours,  which  the  skipper,  the  captain  of  one  of 
the  icw  ships  that  trade  between  that  town  and 
England,  had  probably  brought  there.  It  represented 
a  cobbler's  room  ;  the  cobbler  was  there  himself, 
spectacles  on  his  nose,  an  old  shoe  between  his  knees, 
that  massive  forehead  and  firm  mouth  expressing 
great  determination  of  character,  and  below  his  bushy 
eyebrows  benevolence  gleamed  out  on  a  number  of 
poor  ragged  boys  and  girls,  who  stood  at  their  lessons 
around  the  busy  cobbler.  My  curiosity  was  excited, 
and  in  the  inscription  I  read  how  this  man,  John 
Pounds,  a  cobbler  in  Portsmouth,  taking  pity  on  the 
poor  ragged  children,  left  by  ministers  and  magis- 
trates, and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  run  the  streets, 
had,  like  a  good  shepherd,  gathered  in  the  wretched 
outcasts;  how  he  had  brought  them  to  God  and  the 
world  ;  and  how,  while  earning  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,  he  had  rescued  from  misery,  and 
saved  to  societ}^,  not  less  than  five  hundred  of  these 
children.  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself  for  the  little  I  had 
done." 

Subsequently  Dr.  Guthrie  paid  a  visit  to  the  town 
of  Portsmouth,  and  while  there  he  says,  "  I  went  to  a 
place  I   have   great  interest  in,  St.  Mary's  Street.     I 
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went  along  that  street  till  I  came  to  a  very  humble 
part  of  the  town.  I  paused  at  the  shop  of  the  man 
in  whose  history  I  felt  so  deep  an  interest.  I  went 
into  the  shop.  It  was  a  cobbler's  shop.  I  think  it 
was  about  ten  feet  long  and  seven  wide,  and  there 
worked  the  poor  cobbler.  Before  that  man  was  laid 
in  his  grave  he  was  the  means  of  saving  not  fewer 
than  five  hundred  children  from  eternal  ruin,  and 
making  them  useful  members  of  society ;  and  he  did 
that  without  fee  or  reward,  without  praise,  without 
pay,  without  notice ;  but  that  man  has  run  into 
celebrity  since  he  was  laid  in  his  grave.  The  man 
I  refer  to  was  John  Pounds,  the  founder  of  Ragged 
Schools.  There  was  a  poor  cobbler  who  had  his 
shop  running  over  with  children.  He  was  to  get 
nothing  for  it.  Yet  he  used  to  entice  the  boys 
to  come  in  ;  and  if  a  boy  happened  to  be  Irish, 
he  might  have  been  seen  holding  a  smoking  potato 
under  the  urchin's  nose  in  order  to  get  him  to  come 
to  school." 

Such  an  incident  clearly  teaches  that  we  should 
never  despise  small  opportunities,  or  feeble  means,  if 
we  wish  to  accomplish  any  good  in  the  world  ;  inas- 
much as,  in  all  directions,  we  can  find  how  true  it  is, 
that  if  we  want  a  field  in  which  to  laboiu",  we  can  find 
it  anywhere. 

Again,  when  speaking  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  he  was  induced  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
Temperance  cause,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  accom- 
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plish  so  much  good,  he  says,  "  I  take  pecuHar  interest 
in  the  cabmen,  whom  I  take  to  be  second  cousins  to 
the  carmen  of  Ireland,  to  one  of  whom,  in  a  good 
measure,  I  owe  it  that  I  am  an  abstainer.  It  is 
twenty-two  years  since  I  first  visited  Ireland.  I  went 
with  Mr.  C.  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Bridges  as  a 
deputation.  In  this  journeying  we  reached  a  town 
called  Omagh,  whence  we  had  to  travel  through 
a  mountainous  country  to  another  place  called  Cocton. 
The  day  was  one  of  the  worst  possible,  with  bitter  cold 
and  lashing  rain.  Half-way  there  stood  a  small  inn, 
into  which  we  went,  as  a  sailor  in  stress  of  weather 
runs  into  the  first  haven.  These  were  the  days,  not 
of  toast  and  tea,  but  when  it  was  thought  that  the 
best  cure  for  a  wet  coat  and  of  a  cold  body  was  a 
tumbler  of  toddy,  and  we  no  sooner  got  within  the 
inn  than  the  toddy  was  ordered.  We  took  our  toddy, 
and,  no  doubt,  in  moderation.  But  if  we,  with  all  our 
wraps  on,  were  in  an  uncomfortable  state,  far  more 
uncomfortable  was  our  half-ragged  carman  ;  if  we 
were  drenched,  he  was  drowned.  Of  course,  we  felt 
for  our  courteous  and  civil  driver,  and  we  thought 
what  was  sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the 
gander,  and  we  offered  him  a  glass ;  but  the  carman 
was  not  such  a  gander  as  we,  like  geese,  took  him 
for  ;  to  our  perfect  amazement,  not  one  drop  of  the 
toddy  would  he  touch.  He  said,  "  I  am  an  abstainer, 
and  will  take  no  toddy."  Well,  that  stuck  in  my 
throat,  and  it  went  to  my  heart  and  (though  in  another 
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sense  than  drink)  to  my  head.  That  and  other  cir- 
cumstances made  me  a  teetotaler." 

It  was  in  the  old,  quiet  Scottish  burgh  of  Brechin  that 
Thomas  Guthrie  was  born,  on  the  12th  of  July,  1803, 
and  it  Avas  there  he  chiefly  spent  the  first  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  life.  In  his  writings  he  indicates  what  a 
strong  hold  the  place  had  on  his  affections  to  the  last 
Every  year  he  visited  it  several  times,  and  enjoyed  the 
kindly  welcome  and  salutations  which  he  always 
received  from  group  after  group  as  he  met  them. 
Among  other  things  he  says,  "  I  remember  when  a  boy 
there  was  not  a  working  man  who  had  a  watch. 
There  were  only  two  gold  watches,  and  they  were  the 
wonder  of  the  place  ;  but  now  the  working  men  have 
all  their  watches." 

He  was  the  twelfth  child,  and  the  sixth  son,  of 
David  Guthrie.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was 
Clementina  Cay.  Thirteen  children  were  born  to 
them,  of  whom  ten  grew  up.  It  is  impossible  to 
overstate  the  influence  which  his  mother  exercised 
over  him.  He  never  spoke  of  her  but  with  profound 
reverence  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at  when,  as  one 
says,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  source  from  which 
he  and  his  family  originated,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  statement.  "Through  my  ancestors, 
so  far  as  I  can  trace  them,"  said  Dr.  Guthrie  when 
writing  about  his  forefathers,  "I  can  claim  to  be  the 
seed  of  the  righteous,  a  higher  honour  than  the  '  blue 
blood '  some  boast  of,  though  why  noble  blood  should 
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be  called  '  blue'  which  is  venous  or  polluted  blood,  I 
have  yet  to  learn." 

Like  many  other  noble  men,  he  could  trace  much 
of  the  influence  which  governed  his  life  to  his  mother. 
The  following  is  his  own  testimony  : — 

"  It  was  at  my  mother's  knee  that  I  first  learned  to 
pray  ;  there  I  learned  to  form  a  reverence  for  the 
Bible  as  the  inspired  Word  of  God,  that  I  learned  to 
hold  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath,  that  I  learned  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Scottish  religion,  that  I  learned 
my  regard  to  the  principles  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  which  have  made  me  hate  oppression,  and 
whether  it  be  a  pope,  or  a  prelate,  or  a  patron,  or  an 
ecclesiastical  demagogue,  I  resist  the  oppressor." 

While  yet  an  infant  he  had  quite  a  serious  illness, 
and  was  brought  back,  very  unexpectedly,  from  the 
very  gates  of  death,  and  when  a  boy  he  had  a  narrow 
escape  from  death  by  accident,  \\hen  wading  across  a 
swollen  river  with  another  boy  on  his  back.  Getting 
dizzy  and  falling  off,  the  boy  lost  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  striking  out  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and 
bellowing  like  a  madman  as  he  lay  floating,  fast  in  the 
grip  of  Guthrie,  on  the  top  of  the  flood.  It  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  they  both  were  able  to  reach  the 
shore. 

On  another  occasion,  during  his  ministry  at  Arbirlot, 
he  went  down  to  the  sea-side  among  the  rocks  at 
Arbroath  when  the  waves  were  running,  as  it  is  said, 
"  mountains    high,"    and    missed    his    footing.      That 
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very  day  he  had  fortunately  had  the  heels  of  his  boots 
armed  with  iron,  and  it  came  to  his  mind  Hkc  a  flash 
of  hghtning  that  by  pressing  his  heels  firmly  he  might 
catch  against  a  piece  of  the  rock  and  be  saved  ;  he  did 
so,  and  was  plucked  from  tlie  jaws  of  death  as  by  a 
miracle. 

On  another  occasion,  while  playing  with  his 
brother  Charles  with  a  gun,  not  knowing  it  was  loaded, 
and  snapping  the  flint  and  pointing  it  at  each  other, 
to  their  horror  it  went  off,  but  fortunately  the  charge 
lodged  deep  in  a  wall. 

Books  for  the  young  were  comparatively  scarce 
when  Dr.  Guthrie  was  a  bo}'.  Almost  the  only  one 
interesting  to  the  \'oung  mind  was  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress."  But,  as  he  adds,  the  case  is  so  different 
now,  that  "  with  the  variety  and  piquancy  and  at- 
tractiveness of  books  nowadays,  provided  for 
Sabbath  use,  there  is  no  excuse  for  people,  whether 
old  or  young,  seeking  relaxation  in  museums  or 
public  gardens  or  Sunday  excursions,  or  saying  that 
the  Sabbath  is  a  weariness,  and  wishing  it  were  over. 
As  for  the  plea  set  up  for  Sabbath  walks  and 
excursions  for  the  sake  of  health  by  the  working 
classes,  there  is  no  truth  in  it.  If  women  would  spend 
less  on  finery  and  men  on  whisky  and  tobacco,  they 
could  spare  an  hour  or  two  every  day  for  more  than 
all  the  relaxation  which  health  requires  ;  Sabbath 
keepers  have  happier  homes  and  longer  lives  than 
Sabbath  breakers." 
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When  only  four  years  old  he  was  sent  to  what 
might  be  called  an  infants'  school ;  the  fees  were  helpful 
to  the  teacher,  a  good  Christian  man.  Having  learnt 
his  letters,  and  some  small  words  printed  on  a  fly- 
sheet  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  he  was  then  passed 
into  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  which  was  the  usual 
method  in  those  days,  and  one  which  it  would  have 
been  well  never  to  have  given  up.  Speaking  of 
this  in  after  life.  Dr.  Guthrie  says,  "  That  book  is 
without  a  rival  for  beginners,  containing  quite  a  re- 
pository of  monosyllables  and  pure  Saxon  '  English 
undefiled.'  ....  While  learning  the  art  of  reading 
by  that  Book  of  Proverbs,  we  had  our  minds  stored 
with  the  highest  moral  truths  ;  and,  by  sage  advices 
applicable  to  all  the  ages  and  departments  of  life,  the 
branch,  while  it  was  supple,  received  a  bent  in  a 
direction  highly  favourable  to  future  well-doing  and 
success  in  life."  The  patience,  prudence,  foresight, 
economy  which  mark  the  "  canny  Scotch,"  and  which 
so  often  help  them  to  rise  in  the  world,  he  says,  are 
largely  due  to  their  thus  being  engrained  in  youth  and 
childhood  with  the  practical  wisdom  enshrined  in  the 
Book  of  Proverbs. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  had  to  leave  home  for 
college.  Speaking  of  the  time  when  he  had  thus  to 
start  out  for  a  city  he  had  never  seen,  and  where  one 
day  he  was  to  be  known  so  well,  he  says,  "  That  event- 
ful morning  when  we  first  left  a  father's  house,  and 
as  the  gates  of  that  happy  sanctuary  slowly  opened 
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for  our  departure,  amid  tears  and  niany  a  kind  fare- 
well, watched  by  a  father's  anxious  eye,  and  followed 
by  a  mother's  prayers,  we  pushed  out  our  bark  on  the 
swell  of  life's  tempestuous  sea.  That  day,  the  turninc^- 
time  of  many  a  young  man's  history,  the  crisis  of  his 
destiny,  may  have  exerted  an  influence  as  permanent 
on  our  fate  as  its  impression  remains  indelible  in  our 
memory."  It  was  no  easy  task  to  accomplish  in  those 
days.  There  were  no  steamboats,  railways,  and  only 
few  stage  coaches.  Lads  were  very  glad  of  a  life 
in  a  carrier's  cart  to  help  them  on  their  way.  His 
lodgings,  including  cost  for  coals,  attendance,  and  cook- 
ing, only  came  to  5s.  or  6s  a  week  ;  the  usual  fare  for 
living  was  tea  once,  oatmeal  porridge  twice  a  day, 
and  for  dinner,  fresh  herrings  and  potatoes.  Butchers' 
meat  only  was  indulged  in  about  twice  during  the 
whole  of  the  first  session  at  college.  No  wonder,  he 
tells  us,  that  "  six  of  us  had  a  common  table,  and  we 
used  to  make  up  for  the  outlay  of  occasional  suppers  by 
dinners  of  potatoes  and  ox  livers,  which  we  reckoned 
cost  us  only  three  half-pence  a  head.  Sydney  Smith," 
he  adds,  "  might  joke  about  a  Scotsman  cultivating 
the  arts  and  sciences  on  oatmeal,  but  the  struggle 
which  many  an  ambitious  lad  makes  to  fight  his  way 
on  through  college  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of  our 
country."  It  will  thus  be  seen  he  was  not  ashanied 
to  own  the  humble  position  and  honest  struggles  of 
his  early  days. 

Like  another  eminent  man  who  rose  from  a  very 
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humble  position  (Dr.  Carey,  the  famous  missionary) 
Dr.  Guthrie  believed  in  the  importance  of  plodding, 
"the  genius  of  plod."  On  one  occasion  he  said,  "  I 
would  remind  you  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
knowledge  ;  all  must  work  to  learn  knowledge  as  well 
as  to  learn  trades  ;  learning  is  only  to  be  got  by  work, 
and  you  may  think  me  rather  professional,  but  I  will 
give  you  an  illustration  how  difficulties  are  got  over 
by  hard  perseverance.  A  minister  who  had  got  no 
memory  was  asked  how  he  was  able  to  get  his  sermons 
by  heart.  '  Why,'  replied  he,  '  I  just  sit  down 
doggedly  to  it.'  The  young  men  who  attend  these 
apprentice  schools  must  just  do  the  same  ;  for,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  said,  '  it  is  not  given  to  man  to 
attain  excellence  in  anything  but  as  the  effect  of 
labour.'  Some  young  men  believe  they  have  genius  ; 
but  I  believ^e  every  man  of  genius  on  this  platform 
will  agree  with  me,  that  the  finest  genius  is  like 
the  richest  soil,  if  you  do  not  manure  it,  it  will 
run  out.  If  knowledge  cannot  accumulate  in  the 
mind,  a  man  will  soon  find  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  thread." 

Before  he  was  sixteen  he  had  finished  his  four 
years'  curriculum  of  literature  and  philosophy,  and 
left  college  at  the  age  when  most  youths  nowa- 
days are  about  entering  it.  Among  other  things  for 
which  he  was  thankful,  he  says,  "  My  father  was 
prudent  enough  to  keep  me  very  short  of  money,  and 
always  required  me,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  on  my 
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return  home,  to  account  for  every  penny  I  received. 
And  for  this,  which  I  may  have  thought  hard  at  the 
time,  I  now  bless  his  memory."  Altogether  it  took 
him  eight  years  to  run  his  college  course,  and  two 
additional  3-ears  before  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and 
after  that  he  was  five  }^ears  before  he  obtained  a 
presentation  to  a  church.  Fifteen  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  at  no  small  cost ;  and  even  then  he  had  a 
^^ starving''  rather  than  a  living,  as  he  calls  a  minister's 
profession. 

Meantime  he  had  to  enter  the  bank,  in  which  he 
passed  "  two  busy  but  not  lost  years."  He  considered 
these  as  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  his  training  and 
education. 

Once,  when  speaking  in  Dundee,  he  referred  to 
these  early  struggles  in  the  following  graphic  manner. 
"  I  don't  intend  to  gi\'e  you  any  learned  discussion  on 
commerce.  The  truth  is,  that  is  rather  out  of  my  line, 
and  I  won't  meddle  with  it  in  that  WA.y  ;  not  that  I 
am  altogether  ignorant  of  commerce,  either.  I  don't 
want  any  of  }-ou  to  understand  that  I  was  a  banker 
two  }'ears,  and  Mr.  David  Milne,  formerly  of  the 
Union  Bank,  said  when  I  left  that  profession  (for  if 
nobody  will  praise  me  I  must  praise  myself),  that  if  I 
preached  as  well  as  I  banked,  I  would  get  on  re- 
markably well ;  so  you  see  I  am  not  so  ignorant  of 
these  things  as  one  of  my  brethren  with  whom  I  was 
sitting  one  day.  He  took  up  a  newspaper  and  began 
reading ;   when  he  came  upon   '  Sound  '  intelligence, 
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which  you  Dundee  people  all  know  means  the  ships 
that  pass  through  the  'Sound,'  'Why,'  says  he, 
"  what  do  they  mean  by  Sound  ?  Is  it  intelligence 
that  may  be  relied  on  ? " 

Nor  was  his  knowledge  confined  to  this  subject,  as 
he  plainly  goes  on  to  say,  "  Neither  am  I  so  ignorant 
of  agricultural  affairs.  At  least  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  testing  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  my. 
brethren  in  the  Church  by  asking  them  how  many 
teeth  a  cow  has  in  her  front  upper  jaw,  and  they  don't 
know  a  bit  about  it  ;  they  don't  know  that  a  cow  has 
no  teeth  in  her  front  upper  jaw  at  all.  Some  of  them 
guessed  half-a-dozcn,  and  some  of  them  a  whole  dozen. 
They  were  all  as  ignorant  as  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
the  city  of  Brechin,  who  wished  to  have  a  first-rate  cow. 
He  accordingly  gave  £\2  or  £\^  for  a  handsome 
one,  thinking,  that  she  was  in  the  flush  of  her  milk  and 
the  beauty  of  her  youth.  But  a  wag  went  up  to  him 
afterwards  and  said  to  him,  "  Dear  me,  look,  Mr. 
Smith,  she  hasna  a  tooth  in  her  upper  jaw.  You  have 
been  fairly  taken  in.  Instead  of  buying  a  young  milk 
cow,  she  is  a  venerable  grandmother." 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1830,  he  was  ordained  the 
minister  of  x'Vrbirlot ;  five  months  after,  he  married  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  years. 
It  might  have  seemed  to  the  aspiring  mind  of  the 
ardent  young  man  like  going  out  "  into  the  wilderness  " 
to  be  sent  to  that  small  seaside  village  rather  than 
to  the  greater  work  and  larger  responsibilities  which 
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afterwards  came  upon  him.  But  it  proved,  as  such 
places  have  often  done  before,  that  obscurity  is  the  best 
training  ground  for  the  world's  prophets,  teachers, 
leaders,  and  worthies.  One  thing  we  do  know,  so  far 
as  Guthrie  was  concerned,  he  learnt  lessons  by  that 
sea-shore,  while  watching  its  thousand  aspects  during 
those  seven  years,  which  can  be  traced  everywhere  in 
his  writings  and  speeches.  As  we  look  at  those 
pictures  of  real  beauty  and  grandeur,  we  feel  we 
are  kept  constantly  in  sight  and  hearing  of  the  sea, 
and  that  they  are  the  reproduction  of  mind  of  one 
who  has  often  watched  and  w^aited  for  the  lessons  they 
suggest. 

There  are  times  in  the  history  of  most  men,  when 
they  are  called  upon  to  take  their  stand  against  what 
they  know  and  feel  to  be  wrong,  let  the  consequences 
be  ever  so  serious  to  their  own  welfare  and  comfort. 
Happy  is  it  for  that  man,  and  well  it  is  for  that  nation, 
w^hen  such  a  bold  and  firm  stand  is  taken,  and  they  are 
ready  to  bid  defiance  to  what  they  deem  to  be  the 
forces  of  evil.  Dr.  Guthrie  had  to  do  this  on  several 
occasions.  Speaking  of  this  kind  of  experience  he 
remarked,  "I  have  had  enough  of  fighting  in  my  day. 
I  thought  I  was  done  with  it.  I  look  upon  it  as  a 
serious  calamity  when  the  civil  and  church  courts 
come  into  collision.  We  may  come  to  yield  to  what 
we  think  wrong  in  spiritual  matters.  I  have  no  desire 
to  be  placed  in  the  position  I  w^as  before,  when,  in 
going    to   preach  at  Strathbogie,  I    was  met    by   an 
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interdict  from  the  Court  of  Session,  an  interdictto 
which,  as  regards  civil  matters,  I  gave  implicit 
obedience.  The  better  the  day  the  better  the  deed,  it 
is  said  ;  and  on  the  Lord's  Day,  when  I  was  preparing 
for  Divine  Service,  in  came  a  servant  of  the  law,  and 
handed  me  an  interdict.  I  told  him  he  had  done  his 
duty,  and  I  would  do  mine.  I  was  present  with  Dr. 
Cunningham  and  Dr.  Candlish  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  saw  the  presbytery  of  Dunkeld  brought 
to  the  bar  for  breach  of  interdict,  and  I  heard  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  say,  that  on 
the  next  occasion  when  the  ministers  broke  the  inter- 
dict they  would  be  visited  with  all  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  The  penalties  of  the  law  were  to  get  lodgings 
free  gratis  in  Calton  jail.  That  was  my  position  on 
that  Sabbath  morning.  That  interdict  forbade  me, 
under  the  penalty  of  Calton  jail,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
in  the  parish  church  of  Strathbogie.  I  said,  the  parish 
churches  are  stone  and  lime,  and  belong  to  the  State  ; 
I  will  not  preach  there.  It  forbade  me  to  preach  the 
Gospel  in  the  school-houses.  I  said,  the  school-houses 
are  stone  and  lime,  and  belong  to  the  State  ;  I  will 
not  preach  there.  It  forbade  me  to  preach  in  the 
churchyard.  I  said,  the  dust  of  the  dead  is  the 
State's ;  I  will  not  preach  there.  But  when  those 
Lords  of  Session  forbade  me  to  preach  my  Master's 
blessed  Gospel  and  offer  salvation  to  sinners  anywhere 
in  that  district  under  the  arch  of  heaven,  I  put  that 
interdict  under  my  foot,  and  I  preached  the  Gospel, 
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I  defied  them  to  punish  me,  and  I  have  not  been 
punished  down  to  this  day." 

It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  courage  and 
fidehty  to  conscience  with  which  Dr.  Guthrie  separated 
himself  from  his  church  and  congregation,  rather  than 
swerve  from  the  path  of  duty,  especially  when  it  is 
remembered  that  he  was  at  the  time  in  the  receipt  oi 
;^6oo  a  year.  This,  however,  he  calmly  resigned 
without  a  murmur,  and  gave  up  without  remorse.  It 
must  have  been  a  deep  conviction  which  led  him  to 
take  this  step,  or  he  would  not  have  said,  "  I  am  no 
longer  minister  of  St.  John's.  I  understand  that  this 
day  there  has  been  a  great  slaughter  in  the  Old 
Assembly,  and  among  the  rest  my  connection  with 
the  Established  Church  has  been  cut,  or  rather,  I  may 
say,  /  Jiave  cut  it  myself.  I  know  they  have  resolved  to 
declare  my  church  vacant.  They  may  save  themselves 
the  troubled'  Noble  words,  and  a  striking  testimony 
to  the  courage  of  the  man,  giving,  as  it  does,  a  clear 
indication  that  he  was  made  of  that  kind  of  material 
which,  alas !  is  not  too  plentiful  in  this  world,  but  of 
which  it  would  be  well  for  the  world  if  it  could  secure 
a  larger  supply,  and  turn  it  to  as  good  an  account,  as 
subsequent  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland  amply 
furnished  proof. 

It  is  often  found  that  those  people  who  do  little  or 
nothing  to  benefit  their  fellows  themselves  are  very 
apt  to  cover  their  own  defects,  by  charging  others  with 
being  "  crotchety,"  "  men  of  one  idea,"  or  "  carried 
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awav  with  a  hobby,"  and  so  on  ;  but  careful  inquiry 
will  invariably  result  in  its  being  seen  that  those  who 
are  earnest  about  one  thing  are  generally  earnest  about 
other  subjects  which  they  find  obstructs  the  general 
well-being  of  the  people.  It  was  so  with  Dr.  Guthrie. 
While  his  name  is  associated  in  some  minds  with  the 
work  of  ragged  schools,  it  is  also  identified  with  others — 
with  that  of  the  great  movement  in  which  he  and  500 
others  left  the  Church  of  their  fathers,  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  ;  preferring 
rather  to  thus  suffer  with  the  people  of  God  than  to 
live  in  luxury,  by  surrendering  their  convictions  at  the 
shrine  of  worldly  patronage.  To  some  people,  how^- 
ever,  he  is  better  known  as  an  ardent  Temperance 
advocate,  both  in  and  out  of  his  pulpit,  where  also 
he  was  noted  alike  for  his  eloquence,  power,  and 
success. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked  why  Dr.  Guthrie  was 
such  a  warm  advocate  of  Temperance,  and  so  deter- 
mined an  enemy  to  the  liquor  traffic.  Let  us  hear 
what  he  has  to  say  himself:  "Seven  years  of  my 
ministry  were  spent  in  one  of  the  lowest  localities  of 
Edinburgh,  and  it  almost  broke  my  heart  day  by  day 
to  see,  as  I  wandered  from  house  to  house  and  from 
room  to  room,  misery,  wretchedness,  and  crime  ;  the 
detestable  vice  of  drunkenness,  the  cause  of  all,  meet- 
ing me  at  every  turn,  and  marring  all  my  efforts.  If 
there  is  one  thing  I  feel  more  intensely  than 
another  it  is  this,  that  drinking  is  our  national  curse, 
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our  sin  and  shame,  our  weakness.  I  speak  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness  when  I  say  that  this  vice 
destroys  more  men  and  women,  bodies  and  souls, 
breaks  more  hearts,  ruins  more  famihes  than  all  other 
vices  put  together.  Nor  need  I  speak  of  the  multi- 
tude of  lives  it  costs.  Nothing  ever  struck  me  more, 
in  visiting  these  wretched  localities,  than  to  find  that 
more  than  half  of  these  families  were  in  the  church- 
yard. The  murder  of  innocent  infants  by  drunkenness 
out-Herods  Herod  in  his  slaughter  of  the  innocents  of 
Bethlehem.  I  appeal  to  every  missionary  and  every 
minister  who  visits  these  localities,  whether  the  great 
obstacle  that  meets  him  at  every  corner  is  not  drunken- 
ness. I  believe  we  will  in  vain  plant  churches  and 
schools,  though  they  be  as  thick  as  trees  in  the 
forest,  unless  this  evil  is  stopped." 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  once  travelling  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  with  his  wife.  Speaking  afterwards  of 
that  visit,  he  says  :  "  We  ought  to  show  sympathy  for 
the  poor  Highlanders  ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  saw  too 
much  evidence  of  drinking.  I  remember  that  at  the 
inn  where  we  were  staying  we  were  very  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  rioting  and  noises  of  some  drunken 
parties.  On  one  occasion  the  door  opened,  and  in 
came  a  fellow  reeling,  and  most  uncommonly  polite — • 
for  the  Highlander  is  polite^  even  when  he  is  in  drink. 
He  bowed,  and  called  me  '  My  lord,'  which  I  am  not, 
and  Mrs.  Guthrie  '  My  lady,'  and  was  bowing  and 
scraping  in  the  most  polite  style,  when  in  came  the 
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servant  girl,  and,  taking  him  by  the  shoulders,  turned 
him  out  with  a  dexterity  which  showed  she  was  well 
accustomed  to  that  kind  of  thing.  Drink  is  a  curse  to 
the  Lowlands,  and  to  the  Highlands  too." 

It  requires  a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  to  stand 
alone,  but  Dr.  Guthrie  was  evidently  not  wanting  in 
that  commodity.  "  I  remember/'  says  he,  "very  well 
the  first  great  party  I  went  to  with  the  resolution  of 
making  my  first  appearance  as  a  teetotaler.  It 
required  almost  as  much  courage  on  my  part  as  1 
would  have  required  to  go  up  to  a  battery  of  cannon. 
Ne\'crtheless,  /  did  ivhat  I  tJwiigiii  ivas  my  duty,  and  I 
rather  delighted  to  go  in  such  a  capacity,  for  this 
reason  :  that  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  practically 
exhibiting  the  principles  of  total  abstinence,  and  if 
there  happened  to  be  somebody  present  who  did  attack 
me,  I  rejoiced  to  have  an  opportunity  of  pummelling 
him." 

That  he  was  able  to  make  good  his  position  at  all 
times  may  be  readily  inferred  if  we  take  into  account 
what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  his  four  good 
reasons  for  being  an  abstainer.  "  My  head  is  clearer, 
my  health  is  better,  my  heart  is  lighter,  and  my  purse 
is  heavier  ;"  and  to  a  man  having  so  much  to  do  as  he 
had,  a  clear  head,  a  sound  body,  a  light  heart,  and  a 
full  purse  were  no  small  advantages. 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  once  invited  to  speak  at  a  tem- 
perance meeting,  when  he  gave  the  following  portrait 
of  himself,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  audience  : 
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"  I  am  not  come,'''  he  said,  "  for  the  purpose  of  speak- 
ing, and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  will  not  trespass  upon 
your  time ;  and  indeed  I  would  not  have  come,  but  it 
being  a  total  abstinence  meeting,  I  wished  to  give  it  my 
countenance,  although  I  am  afraid  that  this  will  be  of 
very  little  benefit  to  }'ou.  A  friend  of  mine  has  told 
me  that  a  person  who  was  asked  to  describe  Dr. 
Guthrie  said  that  he  was  a  hard-favoured  man,  with  a 
voice  like  thunder.  I  am  therefore  afraid  that  his 
countenance  Avill  not  do  you  much  good.'^ 

Sometimes  he  vindicated  his  practice  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — "  I  am  not  a  teetotaler  because  I 
was  coming  to  like  the  drink,  as  a  lady  supposed  who 
said  to  Dr.  Miller,  '  I  am  sorry  Dr.  Guthrie  has  got  to 
bad  habits,  and  has  been  obliged  to  become  a  member 
of  the  teetotal  society  to  keep  him  from  being 
deposed.' " 

At  other  times  he  would  humorously  give  .some 
of  his  reasons  in  favour  of  water  drinking  in  the  fol- 
lowing wa}' : — "I  could  stand  here  from  morning  to 
sundown,  and  from  sundown  to  sunrise,  occupying,  if 
I  had  ph)-sical  power,  every  hour  and  every  minute  of 
that  time  telling  the  evil  these  stimulants  have  done, 
and  I  will  defy  any  man  to  occupy  five  minutes  by 
telling  me  the  good  they  have  done.  Everybody 
knows  I  have  been  talking  everlastingly  all  the  winter 
through.  I  have  done,  I  believe,  double  the  amount 
of  public  work  of  that  of  any  minister  in  Edin- 
burgh,   and    \-et    people    have    said    to    me     '  You 
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are  looking  remarkably  well  ;  you  are  looking  ten 
years  younger.  How  is  that  ? '  '  Cold  water '  is  my 
answer." 

Dr.  Guthrie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Free 
Church  Temperance  Society,  and  he  also  assisted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Scottish  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Drunkenness.  In  connection  with  that 
society  he  published  their  first  tract,  entitled  "  A  Plea 
on  behalf  of  Drunkards,  and  against  Drunkenness," 
and  other  tracts.  In  1857  he  published  "The 
City :  its  Sins  and  Sorrows,"  which  created  a  pro- 
found sensation.  Over  50,000  copies  have  been 
circulated. 

The  following  extract  from  this  book  illustrates 
very  vividly  what  a  deep  hold  the  lives  of  little 
ragged  children  had  upon  his  sympathy : — 

"  Look,"  he  says,  "  look  at  the  case  of  a  boy  whom 
I  saw  lately.  He  was  but  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
had  been  seven  times  in  gaol.  The  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment was  run  out,  and  so  he  had  doffed  his 
prison  garb  and  resumed  his  own.  It  was  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  having  neither  shoes  nor  stockings,  his 
red  naked  feet  were  upon  the  frozen  ground.  Had 
you  seen  him  shivering  in  his  scanty  dress,  the  misery 
pictured  on  an  otherwise  comely  face,  the  tears  that 
dropped  over  his  cheeks  as  the  child  told  his  pitiful 
story,  you  would  have  forgotten  that  he  was  a  thief, 
and  only  seen  before  you  an  unhappy  creature,  more 
worthy  of  a  kind  word,  a  loving  look,  a  helping  hand, 
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than  the  guardianship  of  a  turnkey  and  the  dreary 
solitude  of  a  gaol. 

"  His  mother  was  in  the  grave.  His  father  had 
married  another  woman.  They  both  were  drunkards. 
Their  den,  which  is  in  the  High  Street — I  know  the 
place — contained  one  bed,  reserved  for  the  father,  his 
wife,  and  one  child.  No  couch  was  kindly  spread  for 
this  poor  child  and  his  brother — a  mother's  son,  then 
also  immured  in  gaol.  When  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  be  allowed  to  be  at  home,  their  only  bed 
was  the  hard,  bare  floor.  I  say  fortunate  enough, 
because  on  many  a  winter  night  their  own  father 
hounded  them  out.  Ruffian  that  he  was,  he  drove  his 
infants  weeping  from  the  door,  to  break  their  young 
hearts  and  bewail  their  cruel  lot  on  the  corner  of 
some  filthy  stair,  and  sleep  away  the  cold,  dark  hours 
as  best  they  could,  crouching  together  for  warmth  like 
two  houseless  dogs." 

That  it  is  very  much  easier  to  be  a  teetotaler 
nowadays  than  it  was  in  Thomas  Guthrie's  youth- 
ful times,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
account,  where  he  says  :  "  When  I  was  a  student,  there 
was  not,  I  believe,  an  abstaining  student  within  the 
University,  and  not  one  abstaining  minister  in  the 
whole  Church.  I  did,  indeed,  know  one  minister  who 
was  practically  a  total  abstainer,  but  my  worthy 
friend's  total  abstainence  was  because  he  thought  he 
could  not  stand  drinking."  On  another  occasion  he 
said  :     "  A  minister  of  the  Gospel,  a  clever   man  in 
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his  way,  said  to  another  friend  of  mine  the  other  day, 
'Become  a  total  ..bstainer?  Is  there  any  reason  why 
I  should  have  my  hands  tied  behind  my  back  in  case 
I  should  fight  ?'  This  is  not  a  fair  analogy.  The 
ground  I  take  up  is  that  the  mischief  the  drink  does 
is  so  many  thousand  times  greater  than  the  good  it 
does,  that  on  the  principles  of  Christian  expediency 
and  love  of  humanity,  men  should  give  it  up.  '  Tie 
your  hands  behind  your  back'  is  not  an  analogous 
case  at  all.  Here  is  an  analogous  case.  You  see  a 
man  going  about  with  a  long  beard.  Some  say  that 
long  beards  are  good  for  preventing  colds  and  chest 
complaints,  therefore  the  beard  is  a  very  good  thing. 
Now,  the  truth  is,  I  see  my  friends  with  beards  strok- 
ing them  with  manifest  delight,  so  that  it  is  plain  it 
is  not  the  danger  of  cold,  but  because  they  think  them 
ornamental,  that  they  wear  tliem.  Supposing  the 
beard  shaving  to  go  on  as  it  does,  and  every  tenth 
man  who  used  the  razor  to  cut  his  throat — supposing 
that,  what  would  you  say  ?  I  would  preach  in  favour 
of  beards  from  the  pulpit.  I  say  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  every  man  to  wear  a  beard,  and  never  to  handle  a 
razor,  if  it  could  be  proved  and  demonstrated  that 
every  tenth  man  that  handled  a  razor  cut  his  throat. 
If  I  can  prove  that  something  like  the  same  propor- 
tion of  evil  is  done  by  the  use  of  strong  drink,  that 
something  like  the  same  proportion  destroys  by  it 
character,  household  comfort,  domestic  happi- 
ness,    and     bodies     and     souls,    is     there     a     man 
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among  us  that  would  not  say,  '  Be  done  with 
drinking  ? ' " 

At  a  dinner-party  his  wine-glass  stood  untouched 
before  him.  A  lady  noticing  this,  said,  "  Doctor,  why 
don't  you  take  }'our  wine?"  He  replied,"!  do  not 
care  for  it."  "  Are  you  unwell  1 "  "  Oh,  no  !  "  "  Then 
v>'hy  not  take  it  ?  "  "  Well,  I  don't  want  it."  "  Doctor," 
said  another  lady,  "  I  see  your  wine  is  standing  un- 
touched." "  I  know  it."  "  Why  not  take  it  ?  "  "  Well, 
the  fact  is  I  am  a  teetotaler."  "  Dear  me.  Doctor,  I 
never  heard  you  were  a  drunkard  !  "  "  Nor  have  I 
been  one,  but  in  my  visitations  through  the  closes  and 
alleys  of  Edinburgh,  seeing  the  evils  that  drink  is 
doing,  I  thought  it  was  more  my  place  instead  of 
saying  o-o  and  be  a  teetotaler,  to  say  co7;ie  and  be  a 
teetotaler." 

At  another  time  he  said  :  "  I  have  thought  it  would 
be  a  capital  plan  if  any  of  you  who  have  saved 
money  by  going  to  the  Corn  Exchange  instead  of  the 
public-house — and  I  am  sure  that  many  in  this  house 
have  done  so — Avould  give  that  saving  to  me  for  the 
purpose  I  have  indicated,  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a 
ten  thousand  times  softer  pillow  to  lie  on  to  think 
that  you  had  given  a  shilling  or  a  sixpence,  and  to 
know  that  you  had  done  something  to  save  a  child 
from  ruin,  than  to  lie  next  morning  with  what  the 
man  called  a  *  rivin  '  headache." 

Replying  to  an  objector  once,  he  remarked  : — "  I 
would  rather  see  in  the  pulpit  a  man  who   is  a  total 
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abstainer  from  this  root  of  all  evil — drink — than  a  man 
crammed  with  all  the  Hebrew  roots  in  the  world." 
So  firmly  assured  was  he  of  the  ultimate  prevalence 
of  the  principles  of  temperance  that  he  went  so  far  as 
to  say  on  one  occasion  that  "  in  the  course  of  another 
generation  the  man  who  shall  sit  down  to  his  bottle 
of  wine  or  his  tumbler  of  toddy  will  be  as  rare  as 
those  creatures,  the  Megatheriums,  which  remain  to 
us  the  strange  specimens  of  another  and,  let  us  be 
thankful,  a  past  generation." 

Nor  was  he  without  good  reasons  for  these 
opinions,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
illustration,  where  he  says  :  "  When  you  get  religion 
dying,  drink  is  like  a  fungus  growing  upon  a  rotten 
tree.  When  religion  begins  to  revive,  along  with  it 
revive  temperance  and  total  abstinence  societies. 
There  is  a  remarkable  connection.  The  moment  a 
revival  appeared,  in  many  places  the  public-houses 
began  to  shut  up. 

'^  I  have  before  me  a  number  of  young  men,  who, 
in  God's  providence,  are  not  only  to  tell  on  the  rising 
generation,  but  who  are  to  be  placed  in  the  most 
influential  positions  which  any  man  could  occupy — to 
influence  effectually  the  community.  I  look  upon 
one  divinity  student  as  worth  a  hundred  old  grey- 
haired  ministers.  The  reason  why  I  set  them  above 
the  ministers  is  just  because  the  large  body  of  the 
ministers  are  advanced  in  life.  So  I  look  upon  such 
divinity  students  as  are  before  me  as  the  best  recruits 
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that  can  be  got  in  the  cause  of  temperance.  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  seeing  so  many  men  who  care  to  fill 
the  pulpits  of  our  country,  and  mould  the  habits  of 
the  rising  generation  in  our  beloved  land,  in  favour  of 
total  abstinence,  and  this  all  the  more  when  I  look 
back  on  the  old  divinity  students.  I  don't  say  that 
the  students  of  that  day  were  dissolute  and  immoral 
men  :  far  from  it  There  were  black  sheep  among 
them,  no  doubt.  Even  among  divinity  students  there 
were  suppers,  and  if  there  were  suppers  there  were 
tumblers,  and  if  there  were  tumblers  there  was  toddy, 
and  I  don't  know,  in  regard  to  them,  whether,  as  there 
were  tumblers,  there  was  tumbling  ;  but  it  was  a 
very  likely  thing." 

It  may  be  encouraging  to  some  timid  beginners  to 
know  that  one  who  became  so  famous  as  a  pulpit 
orator  did  not  at  first  appear  to  realise  his  own  gifts. 
When  once  asked  what  his  own  opinion  was,  he 
frankly  said  :  "  I  always  feel  greatly  dissatisfied  with 
my  own  performance  ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  when 
I  heard  some  others  preach,  '  Well,'  thought  I  to  my- 
self, *  I  could  do  better  than  that.'  "  In  a  letter  he 
wrote  to  a  young  minister  respecting  his  ow-n  first 
sermon,  he  said  :  "  I  remember  when  I  broke  ground 
at  Dun  leaving  the  Church  happy  that  I  had  not 
stuck.  I  thought  that  was  a  great  step,  a  great 
achievement,  and  that  now,  having  got  a  beginning 
made,  I  would  by-and-by  get  in  with  the  rest.  I 
remember  being  troubled  in  a  way  you  don^t  seem  to 
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have  felt.  I  did  not  know  exactly  what  to  do  with 
my  hands.  I  would  have  felt  it  to  be  a  great  relief  if 
I  could,  consistently  with  decorum,  have  put  them  in 
my  pockets !  As  to  my  eyes,  I  don't  know  how  I 
managed  with  them." 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  believe  in  possibility — to 
have  the  conviction  that  something  can  be  done  to 
make  the  world  better,  and  that  as  sure  as  we  act  in 
harmony  with  its  promptings  we  shall  succeed. 
Such,  evidently,  was  Dr.  Guthrie's  idea  when  he 
observed,  in  urging  the  claims  of  the  ragged 
children  : — "  Keeping  out  of  view  the  depravity  of 
human  nature  which  is  common  to  all,  these  (ragged) 
children  are  very  much  what  you  choose  to  make 
them.  The  soul  of  that  ragged  boy  or  girl  is  like 
a  mirror.  Frown  upon  it,  and  it  frowns  upon  you. 
Look  at  it  with  suspicion,  and  it  eyes  you  in  the 
same  manner.  Lift  your  arm  to  strike,  and  there  is 
an  arm  lifted  against  you.  Turn  your  back,  and 
it  turns  its  back  on  you.  Turn  round  and  give 
it  a  smile,  and  it  smiles  again  in  return.  It  will 
give  smile  for  smile,  kindness  for  kindness." 

In  illustration  of  this,  he  tells  us  that  one  day  he 
was  asked  to  come  downstairs.  On  doing  so,  he  found 
some  girls  who  were  about  to  be  sent  out  abroad  by 
a  society  which  had  been  formed  for  that  purpose. 
He  found  that  they  had  got  over  the  fears  they  once 
had  entertained  upon  the  subject,  and  were  then 
ready  to  proceed  to  their  distant  home.    ''Along with 
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the  girls,"  he  says,  "  I  saw  a  boy,  the  brother  of  one  of 
them,  who  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  bid  her  fare- 
well, and  commit  her  to  the  care  of  God.  He  was  a 
remarkably  fine-looking  lad,  a  pretty  shepherd  boy. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  never  snuffed  the  smoke  of 
Edinburgh  before.  You  may  fancy,  when  I  saw  him 
standing  before  me,  a  plaid  across  his  breast^  a  bonnet 
on  his  head,  long  yellow  locks  flowing  over  his 
shoulders,  shoes  on  his  feet  fitted  to  stand  the  wear  of 
the  heather,  and  in  his  hand  a  shepherd's  staff,  and 
two  as  pretty  roses  blooming  on  his  cheeks  as  ever 
you  saw,  you  may  imagine  how  my  heart  leapt  with 
joy  when  I  was  told  :  *  That's  one  of  your  Ragged 
School  boys.'" 

On  another  occasion  he  gave  the  history  of  a  real 
hero  in  the  following  graphic  manner : — "  We  have 
ragged  scholars  that  are  cutting  down  the  forests  in 
America.  We  have  them  herding  sheep  in  Australia. 
We  have  them  in  the  navy  ;  and  what  do  you  think  ? 
There  was  an  odd  thing  in  this  way :  we  had  a  com- 
petition among  boys  in  the  navy,  and  the  Ragged 
School  boys  carried  off  the  highest  prizes.  We  have 
them  in  the  army  too.  Just  the  other  day  I  had  in 
my  drawing-room  one  of  my  ragged  scholars.  What 
was  he  doing  there.-'  you  ask.  Well,  he  was  just 
standing  beside  a  very  pretty  girl,  dressed  like  a 
duchess,  with  an  enormous  crinoline,  and  all  that. 
There  he  was,  and  on  his  breast  he  carried  three 
medals.     He  had  fought  the  battles  of  his  countrv  in 
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the  Crimea.  He  had  also  gone  up  the  deadly  marcn  to 
Lucknow,  and  rescued  the  women,  and  the  children, 
and  the  soldiers  there.  And  was  I  not  proud  of  my 
Ragged  School  boy  when  I  saw  him  with  his 
honours  !  " 

Take  another  illustration  to  which  he  referred 
with  equal  joy.  "  One  of  our  boys,  a  very  little 
fellow,  but  uncommonly  smart,  entered  the  lists,  and 
carried  off  a  prize  against  the  whole  of  England  and 
Scotland  by  his  answer  to  the  question,  '  Give  the 
history  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  thirty  words  ? '  Now 
listen  to  the  answer.  It  looks  like  as  if  it  had  gone 
through  a  Bramah  press,  it  is  so  well  condensed  : — 
Paul  was  born  at  Tarsus,  and  brought  up  at  Jerusa- 
lem. He  continued  a  persecutor  till  his  conversion, 
after  which  he  became  a  follower  of  Christ,  for  whose 
sake  he  died.'  Now,  could  any  of  you  have  done  half 
so  well  ?  " 

When  sixty-five  j^ears  of  age,  and  while  reviewing 
his  past  life,  Dr.  Guthrie  said  :  "  People  should  shine 
as  lights  in  the  world,  but  not  put  the  candle  in  a 
draught  or  doorway.  It  is  better,  no  doubt,  as  they 
say,  to  wear  out  than  to  rust  out ;  but  the  weights  of 
a  clock  may  be  made  so  heavy  as  to  damage  the 
machinery,  and  make  it  run  down  before  its  proper 
time.  We  have  no  more  right  to  shorten  our  own  than 
another's  life,  and  the  duty  of  self-preservation  which 
instinct  teaches  is  one  which  the  Bible  enforces.  A 
knowledge  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  health  ought,  there- 
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fore,  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  useful  branches 
of  education ;  and  considering  how  easily  they  may  be 
acquired,  and  how  many  diseases  are  spread  and  lives 
lost  through  the  neglect  of  them,  it  is  astonishing  that 
they  are  not  taught  in  all  our  schools.  Were  these 
rules  learned  to  be  practised,  and  were  people  to 
observe  moderation  in  all  things — abstaining  es- 
pecially from  eveiy  cup  stronger  than  that  which 
cheers,  but  not  inebriates — and  were  our  working 
classes  as  well  fed,  clothed,  and  housed  as  they  might 
be  were  they  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  expensive  and 
dangerous  luxuries,  thousands  of  lives  would  be  saved, 
thousands  of  accidents  and  diseases  avoided,  and  the 
three-score  years  and  ten  would  probably  prove  not 
the  ordinary  limit,  but  the  ordinary  average  of  human 
life — as  many  living  beyond  that  period  as  died  before 
it/' 

"  Remember,"  he  said  on  another  occasion,  "  this 
world  is  not  for  enjoyment ;  it  is  for  employment. 
This  earth  is  not  for  wages,  but  for  work.  Earth  for 
the  work,  hea\'en  for  the  wages.  Earth  for  employ- 
ment, heaven  for  enjoyment.  Earth  for  toil,  heaven 
for  rest." 

In  March,  1872,  his  health  began  to  fail.  On 
August  25th  he  preached  his  last  sermon  from  the 
text,  "The  just  shall  live  by  faith."  Gradually  he 
sank,  and  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  Sabbath,  February 
23rd,  1873,  he  fell  into  a  broken  sleep,  and  a  few  hours 
after  quietly  passed   away  to  the   better  land.     He 
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was  interred;  amid  the  most  impressive  demonstration 
ever  known  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  28th  of  February  in 
the  Grange  Cemetery.  All  over  the  world  the  news 
of  his  death  was  received  with  profound  grief  by  every 
one  who  had  any  knowledge  of  his  worlcs  of  faith  and 
labours  of  love  It  may  not  be  without  interest  to 
say,  that  among  other  things  which  gave  interest 
to  his  life  is  the  fact  that,  holding  as  he  did  such 
sentiments  as  we  have  briefly  sketched,  and  living 
with  such  a  firm  desire  to  be  of  some  service  to 
his  fellow-men,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Dr. 
Guthrie  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  his  con- 
victions in  strong  and  emphatic  terms.  Among 
the  most  favourite  of  the  quotations  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  press  home  his  appeals  were  these 
words : — 

"  I  live  for  those  who  love  me, 

For  those  who  know  me  true  ; 
For  the  heaven  that  smiles  above  me, 

And  awaits  my  spirit  too  ; 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance, 
For  the  cause  that  lacks  assistance, 
For  the  future  in  the  distance. 

And  the  good  that  I  can  do." 

May  the  young  readers  of  these  pages  be  imbued 
with  the  same  deep  earnestness  which  distinguished 
the  life  of  THOMAS  GUTHRIE. 

lOur  Portrait  0/  Dr.  Guthrie  is  from  a  Fho!og>aphhy  J.  Mo^al,  Edintwgk.) 


FATHER  MATHEW, 

IRELAND'S  APOSTLE  OF  TEMPEEAA'CE, 


ONE  day,  while  Mrs.  ]\Iathc\v  was  sitting  at  the 
dinner  table,  surrounded  by  her  large  family 
of  boys  and  girls,  she  exclaimed,  as  with  not  a  little 
natural  mother's  pride  she  looked  at  her  army  of 
handsom.e,  healthy  bo}-s,  "Is  it  not  unfortunate?  I 
have  nine  sons,  and  not  one  of  them  to  be  a  priest ! " 
The  boys  glanced  at  George,  who  had  been  "intended" 
for  that  oflice,  but  he  simply  blushed  and  fixed  his 
eyes  steadily  upon  his  plate,  as  if  he  did  not  wish  to 
notice  what  had  been  said.  The  silence,  however,  was 
soon  broken  by  Theobald  starting  from  his  chair,  and 
saying,  with  a  voice  full  of  emotion,  "  IMother,  don't  be 
uneasy,  I  will  be  a  priest."  His  mother  expressed 
her  delight  by  folding  him  in  her  arms,  and  covering 
him  with  kisses,  while  she  in  other  ways  manifested 
her  gratitude  and  delight.  From  that  moment  his 
influence  over  his  brothers,  which  had  been  ver}^  great 
before,  became  even  more  recognised,  and  gathered 
strength  as  the  years  rolled  by,  though,  strange  to  say 
two  of  them  became  distillers,  while  he  was  equally 
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well  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  Apostle  of  Tern 
perance. 

As  a  child,  Theobald  Mathew  manifested  many  of 
the  features  which  marked  his  character  as  a  man. 
From  his  earliest  days  nothing  seemed  so  natural  to 
him  as  the  desire  to  make  others  happy,  or  to  give 
them  pleasure.  What  at  first  was  a  mere  habit  in  the 
child  became  the  ruling  passion  of  the  man.  From 
the  day  of  his  birth,  which  took  place  on  the  i8th  of 
October,  1790,  at  Thomastown  House,  near  Cashel, 
in  Tipperar\%  he  was  the  favourite  child  of  his 
mother.  There  was  something  so  sweet  and  engaging 
in  him,  that  it  drew  his  mother's  heart  towards  him, 
while  his  love  for  her  was  manifested  in  a  hundred 
child-like  ways.  The  result  was,  that  by  his  brothers 
and  sisters  he  was  scornfully  called  "  the  Pet,"  because 
he  preferred  sitting  by  his  mother's  side,  rather  than 
passing  the  time  away  in  play  with  them.  Young 
"  Toby,"  as  he  was  called,  was  rather  averse  to  the 
rude  sports  in  which  they  liked  to  engage,  and  though 
his  brothers  frequently  accused  him  of  "  being  tied  to 
his  mother's  apron-strings,"  yet  they  had  to  own,  that 
if  they  wanted  any  special  indulgence  from  their 
mother,  he  was  always  ready  to  coax  from  her  any 
little  thing  which  would  aid  them  in  their  enjoyment. 
Nothing  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  to  see  the 
relish  with  which  they  despatched  some  of  the  sweet 
morsels  he  was  able  to  secure  for  them  from  time  to 
time. 
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Among  other  things  in  which  Theobald  also  de- 
h'ghted  was  plum-pudding.  He  used  to  tell  a  story 
how  that  on  one  Christmas  he  quietly  hid  beneath 
the  cushion  of  a  great  old-fashioned  chair  the  silver 
spoons  which  had  been  used  with  the  plum-pudding. 
Great  was  the  surprise  of  all  the  servants  at  the  un- 
accountable disappearance  of  the  plate.  No  one 
seemed  to  know  what  to  think  of  the  matter.  All  at 
once  Theobald  confessed,  with  some  pride,  that  he  had 
put  them  away  in  a  safe  place,  so  that  they  might  be 
ready  at  hand  when  the  next  Christmas  came  with 
its  customary  pudding.  The  result  was  that  instead 
of  waiting  for  Christmas,  which  was  then,  of  course,  a 
year  distant,  the  young  favourite  was  promised  a 
plum-pudding  every  Sunday,  a  promise  which  was 
hailed  with  a  shout  of  delight,  as  may  be  readily 
imagined. 

Although  he  had  three  brothers  older  than  himself, 
it  was  singular  how  he  seemed  to  lead  them,  as  if  by 
natural  right.  They  obeyed  him  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  was  a  something  about  him  which 
drew  them  towards  him,  and  led  them  to  feel  he  was 
born  to  lead.  He  was  never  known  to  have  uttered 
a  bad  word,  or  even  one  of  doubtful  meaning,  and  a 
harsh  or  unkind  word  was  never  known  to  have 
dropped  from  his  lips.  Neatness  and  order,  both  in 
his  dress  and  the  arrangements  of  his  home,  always 
marked  his  life.  To  find  anything  out  of  its  right 
place  gave  him  annoyance,  and  offended  his  sense  of 
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order  and  regularity.  A  striking  incident  of  this  is 
given  in  his  early  age.  One  day  he  happened  to  see 
in  tlie  breakfast-parlour  a  pair  of  silk  stockings  on  the 
back  of  a  chair  before  the  fire,  where  they  had  been 
placed  to  "air"  before  being  worn.  His  disgust  was 
such,  that  he  took  them  off  the  chair,  and  flung  them 
in  the  fire,  where  they  were  soon  dcstro}'cd.  A  keen 
search  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  the  missing  articles, 
every  one  wondering  what  had  become  of  them.  At 
last  Toby  was  asked  if  he  had  seen  them.  "  I  did,  and 
burned  them,  too,"  was  his  reply.  "  Burned  them  ! 
Why  did  you  do  such  a  thing,  you  bold  boy  ?  "  was 
the  next  question.  "  They  had  no  right  to  be  in  the 
breakfast-parlour :  that  was  no  place  for  them,"  he 
replied  sturdily.  "Toby  is  right,"  said  Lady 
Elizabeth  Mathew,  his  grand  aunt  ;  "  they  should  not 
have  been  put  there.-"^  The  loss  of  the  stockings  was 
recompensed  by  the  lesson  the  servants  had  given 
them  from  the  lips  of  the  child,  as  her  ladyship 
owned  at  the  time. 

Nor  was  Theobald  deficient  in  cither  moral  or 
physical  courage  when  it  was  needed,  though  they 
might  call  him  "Miss  Molly"  at  home.  He  had 
heard  from  some  source  that  there  lived  about  half- 
a-dozen  miles  from  his  father's  house  a  gentleman 
whose  reputation  was  so  bad,  that  more  than  one 
village  gossip  in  the  blacksmith's  forge,  or  the  kitchen 
hob,  was  willing  to  "  take  her  Bible  oath  "  that  he  was 
gifted  with  a  tail,  though  his  horns  could  not  be  seen, 
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and  therefore  he  was  "  the  ould  boy  himself,  all  out." 
Many  of  the  servants  in  the  house  fully  believed  these 
strange  rumours,  and  they  seized  fast  hold  of  the  lad's 
imagination,  so  he  resolved   to  try  and  sec  whether 

Mr. was  such  a    really  bad  character.     So  one 

morning  he  started  off  early  on  his  pony,  and  galloped 
away  to  the  gentleman's  house,  and  remained  seated 
for  hours  on  his  pony's  back,  hoping  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity,  but  he  had  his  labour  in  vain.  A  few  years 
after,  however,  he  met  the  same  gentleman,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  convincing  himself  that  however 
bad  he  might  be  inside,  he  was  no  different  from  others 
021 1 side. 

When  he  reached  the  age  of  twelve.  Lady 
Elizabeth,  his  constant  friend,  decided  to  educate 
him  at  her  own  cost.  So  she  selected  a  school  for 
him  at  Kilkenny,  to  which  he  was  sent.  But  his 
love  of  home  was  so  strong,  that  he  yielded  to  an 
uncontrollable  desire  to  see  his  parents  and  family 
during  the  Easter  festivities,  and  without  letting 
any  one  know  he  set  out  on  foot,  and  walked  between 
thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day, 
footsore  and  tired,  he  arrived,  and  was  received  in 
the  arms  of  his  delighted  mother,  who  could  not  hint 
a  word  of  reproof  as  she  clasped  him  to  her  breast. 

Having  passed  through  his  preliminary  studies, 
he  was  sent  to  the  College  at  Maynooth,  where  he 
matriculated  on  the  i8th  of  September,  1807;  but 
he  was  not  destined   to   finish    his  scholastic  career 
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there,  inasmuch  as,  owing  to  his  having  violated  one  of 
its  rules,  and  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  an  expulsion^ 
he  left  it  in  i8oS.  Had  he  gone  through  the  usual 
course  in  the  classes  of  the  College,  he  miglit  have 
become  an  ordinary  priest,  and  even  wore  a  bishop's 
mitre,  but  in  all  human  probability  the  world  would 
never  have  heard  of  the  name  of  Father  Mathew,  the 
Apostle  of  Temperance.  After  leaving  Maynooth,  he 
went  to  Dublin,  and  on  Easter  Sunday,  1S14,  he  was 
ordained,  and  his  mother's  long-cherished  ambition  for 
her  beloved  son  to  see  him  a  priest  was  fulfilled. 

He  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  his  native  county, 
at  Kilfeacle.  It  so  happened  that  he  read  and  ex- 
plained the  Saviour's  words,  "  that  it  is  more  difficult  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  than  for  a 
camel  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle/'  Among 
his  hearers  was  a  stout,  rich  village  magnate,  who  was 
much  struck  by  the  young  preacher  saying  that  it 
was  not  the  possession  of  riches  that  was  wrong  in  the 
sight  of  God,  but  the  way  they  were  tised.  Meeting 
the  preacher  after  the  sermon,  the  gentleman  said, 
•'  Father  Mathew,  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
trying  to  squeeze  me  through  the  eye  of  a  needle." 
The  old  gentleman  was  at  that  time  fat  enough  even 
to  have  blocked  up  the  Camel's  Gate  at  Jerusalem. 
Father  Mathew's  first  mission  was  in  Kilkenny,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival  there  a  striking  change  was 
visible.  The  Friary,  as  it  was  called,  became  crowded 
by  the  poor  and  rich.     His  fame  spread  rapidly,  and 
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his  virtues  were  upon  every  tongue ;  his  personal 
goodness  and  the  sterling  quahties  of  his  heart, 
combined  with  his  wonderful  zeal  for  the  spread  of 
religion,  became  recognised  as  the  main  secret  of  his 
growing  power  for  good.  From  there  he  went  to 
Cork,  where  he  was  to  become  even  more  renowned 
as  a  temperance  reformer. 

His  fame  soon  began  to  be  noised  abroad,  and  he 
might  be  seen  from  early  morn  till  late  at  night 
engaged  In  his  duties.  To  help  him  to  discharge 
them  better,  he  began  to  learn  the  Irish  language.  This 
enabled  him  to  talk  and  listen  to  the  natives  with  ease 
and  comfort.  One  Sunday  morning  he  had  been 
attending  to  his  duties  from  six  o'clock  until  after  ten, 
and  as  he  had  been  also  engaged  up  to  eleven  the 
previous  night,  he  was  both  weary  and  hungr}\  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  four  sailors  rolled  in,  and 
asked  him  to  hear  their  confessions.  "  Why  did  you 
not  come  at  a  more  seasonable  hour  ?  "  he  asked,  for 
the  moment  feeling  angry.  "  I  can't  hear  you  now  ; 
come  in  the  morning."  The  sailors  turned  to  go,  when 
a  poor  woman  quietly  came  and  touched  him,  and 
sr.id,  "  They  may  not  come  again,  sir."  This  was 
enough,  and  running  after  the  sailors,  he  succeeded  in 
bringing  them  back,  and  heard  their  confessions. 
Not  content  with  this,  he  gave  them  some  breakfast, 
and  then  sent  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  He  after- 
wards thanked  the  poor  woman  "  through  whom,"  he 
said,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  had  spoken  to  him." 
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After  he  had  been  three  years  hi  Cork  there  was 
a  terrible  outbreak  of  malignant  typhus  fever. 
Father  Matlicw,  among  other  things,  wanted  to 
ascertain  how  a  young  man  was  doing  ;  so  he  climbed 
over  a  wall  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  gain  the 
tidings,  rather  than  disturb  the  keeper  of  the  lodge 
and  his  family.  The  invalid  who  was  thus  so  much 
the  object  of  his  interest  lived  for  many  years  to  tell 
the  story. 

Father  Mathew  was  very  remarkable  for  his  use  of 
time.  His  favourite  proverb  was,  "  Take  time  by  the 
forelock,  for  he  is  bald  behind."  To  do  this  he 
generally  rose  about  five  o'clock,  and  sometimes,  Avhen 
needful,  earlier.  He  seemed  to  have  the  right 
moment  for  everything.  He  was  punctual  to  the 
minute  in  his  appointments,  and  often  surprised  his 
friends  with  the  amount  of  work  he  performed.  One 
day  he  was  asked  how  he  managed  to  rise  so  early ; 
he  answered,  as  pointing  to  a  workshop,  "  If  I  were  a 

cooper,  and  bound    to  Mr. ,   I   should  be  up   as 

early,  so  as  to  be  at  my  work  at  the  appointed  time, 

and  thus  become  pleasing  to   Mr. ,   my  master. 

But  I  have  a  higher  calling,  and  I  serve  a  better 
Master ;  and  am  I  to  be  less  desirous  of  pleasing  that 
Master  than  I  should  be  to  satisfy  Mr. ?  " 

His  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  with  the  poor,  and 
he  always  treated  them  with  tenderness  and  great 
respect.  He  used  to  say  of  them,  "  They  will  be  as 
high  in  heaven  as  the  highest  in  the  land."     Often  he 
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relieved  their  distress.  He  also  delighted  to  help 
those  who  had  seen  better  days  when  under  a  cloud, 
and  he  did  it  in  such  a  wa}',  that  often  it  was  not 
known  even  for  years  who  had  come  to  their  relief. 
The  clerk  of  his  chapel,  who  frequently  had  to  do 
these  thingSj  quaintly  used  to  say,  "  Look,  sir,  here  is 
my  notion  on  the  subject :  if  the  streets  of  Cork  were 
paved  with  gold,  and  if  Father  Mathew  had  entire 
control  over  them,  and  could  do  what  he  liked  with 
them,  there  would  not  be  a  paving-stone  in  all  Cork 
by  the  end  of  the  year." 

Ever  on  the  look-out  to  do  good,  it  was  no  wonder 
his  power  over  the  people  became  great.  Said  a  lady 
one  day  to  another  of  the  priests  :  "  Oh,  Dr.  Collins,  I 
have  just  been  listening  to  a  sermon  from  Father 
Mathew,  and  I  have  been  greatly  edified."  "  My 
dear,"  answered  the  priest,  "/«>  life  is  a  sermon!''  This 
was  strictly  correct,  and  although  keenly  alive  to 
wrong  and  insult,  and  to  benefit  and  kindness,  he 
ever  endeavoured  to  act  up  to  another  of  his  favourite 
maxims:  ^^ A  pint  of  oil  is  better  than  a  hogshead 
of  vinegary  Although  naturally  excitable,  he  con- 
trolled his  impulses,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  "he 
struggled  hard  with  the  bitterness  of  the  moment," 
and  gained  the  victory  over  self  The  "  oil  "  proved 
the  peacemaker.  He  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
heart,  throbbing  with  the  most  tender,  generous,  and 
holy  emotions. 

After  he  had  been  about  twelve  years  in  Cork,  he 
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had  become  most  popular  among  every  class  and 
creed.  As  a  preacher  his  reputation  had  been 
gradually  advancing,  mainly  because  he  always 
avoided  anything  of  a  sectarian  or  bigoted  spirit. 
For  the  orphan  he  specially  laboured.  "  I  never,"  he 
once  said,  "  meet  in  the  street  a  ragged  child,  asking 
me  for  charity  in  the  name  of  God,  that  I  do  not 
think  I  sec  the  infant  Jesus  with  outstretched  hands, 
and  hear  the  petition  for  human  mercy  emanating 
from  the  lips  of  the  Divinity." 

Another  passage  from  one  of  his  charity  sermons 
gives  us,  as  it  were,  the  key  to  his  whole  life.  He 
says, "  Mercy  !  heavenly  mercy  !  Had  the  Deity  never 
spoken,  had  He  never  revealed,  by  prophet  or  apostle, 
that  mercy  was  His  will,  its  innate  excellence,  the 
high  honour  it  confers  upon  us,  the  delicious,  the 
inejfable  pleasure  zve  enjoy  in  its  exercise,  would  be 
sufficient  to  point  out  to  us  the  necessity  of  this  in- 
dispensable duty." 

Of  his  untiring  exertions  during  the  terrible 
cholera  visitation  in  1832  we  have  not  space  to  tell, 
except  to  say,  that  he  threw  himself  into  the  midst 
of  its  peril  with  an  unselfish  devotedness  which 
astonished  every  one.  Where  the  plague  raged  in  all 
its  horrors,  he  might  be  seen  going  fi'om  house  to 
house,  administering  help  from  his  own  resources, 
until  he  was  left  without  a  shilling.  "  Give,  give,  give," 
so  he  preached,  and  so  he  practised  ;  and  when 
he   gave   his    last    mite    he    gave    it   in   the   name 
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of  God,  confident  that  God  would  send  him  more 
to  give. 

A  lady  was  one  day  driving  out  of  the  chapel  a 
party  of  children,  because  they  were  making  too  much 
noise.  "Why  are  you  driving  those  children  out?" 
he  asked.  "  They  were  disturbing  tne  congregation  ; 
and  I  must  say,  Father  Mathew,  I  wonder  how  you 
can  tolerate  them  going  in  and  out  as  they  do."  "  i\Iy 
dear  madam,  you  must  remember  the  words  of  our 
Divine  Redeemer,  who  said,  '  Suffer  the  little  ones  to 
come  vnto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven!  If  they  come  from  curiosity  now, 
they  will  come  to  pray  another  time  ;  and  you  cannot 
tell  what  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind  of  the 
very  youngest  child  that  enters  the  House  of  God." 
The  lady  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  never  again 
interfered. 

He  had  wonderful  success  as  a  peacemaker,  and 
delighted  in  healing  up  breaches  between  families. 
His  visits  under  such  circumstances  were  those  of  an 
angel,  and  few  could  resist  his  pleadings.  "  I  declare," 
said  one  after  Father  Mathew  had  left  him,  "  I  believe 
that  man  has  some  extraordinary  power  about  him. 
I  had  not  the  best  feeling  towards  him,  on  account  of 
something  that  annoyed  me ;  but,  sir,  I  do  assure  you 
the  moment  he  grasped  me  by  the  hand  there  was 
an  end  to  my  anger.  I  can't  tell  what  it  is,  but  if 
we  lived  in  another  age,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
there  was  magic  in  it."     To  which  the  friend  replied  : 
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"  Would  that  wc  had  more  of  such  magic  and  such 
magicians  in  these  days  !  "  Yes,  the  magic  of  kindness 
was  never  better  manifested  than  in  the  Hfe  of  Father 
IMathcw,  as  he  went  about  doing  good  to  rich  and 
poor,  and  in  this  way  securing  the  confidence  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  in  the  city  where  he  laboured. 

For  some  years  he  acted  as  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  Cork  Workhouse,  where  the  scenes  he  v/itnessed 
and  the  sad  stories  he  heard  stirred  his  heart  to  its 
core.  One  of  the  Board  of  Governors  with  him  was 
an  earnest,  honest  Quaker,  named  William  Martin — 
"  the  grandfather  of  the  temperance  cause,"  as  he  v^'as 
called.  Long  before  Father  Mathew  had  even  the 
slightest  idea  of  taking  any  part  in  the  movement, 
William  Martin  had  made  up  his  mind  that  of  all 
others,  Theobald  Mathew  was  the  man  best  suited  to 
make  it  successful.  He  never  failed,  when  a  good 
opportunity  occurred  at  the  Board  meeting,  to  remark, 
as  some  case  of  a  more  distressing  character  came  up 
for  consideration,  "  Strong  drink  is  the  cause  of  this." 
And  having  secured  the  sympathy  of  his  hearer,  he 
would  add,  "  Oh,  Theobald  Mathew  !  if  thou  would 
only  give  thy  aid.  much  good  could  be  done  in  the 
cit}'." 

Few  nowadays  can  understand  the  difficulties 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  these  early  pioneers  of  the 
Temperance  movement.  Most  people  regarded  them 
as  fanatics  of  the  worst  kind.  Everybody  believed  in 
moderate  drinking,  while  total  abstinence  was  looked 
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upon  as  the  dream  of  a  madman,  and  downright 
flying  in  the  face  of  Providence.  That  was  the  kind 
of  argument,  as  it  was  called,  with  which  they  were 
assailed.  But  still  they  persevered.  Among  the  most 
noted,  in  addition  to  William  Martin,  was  the  Rev. 
Nicholas  Dunscombe,  a  Protestant  clergyman,  and 
Richard  Dowden,  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Unitarian  body.  These,  with  a  few  working-men,  did 
the  best  they  could,  but  being  of  a  different  religious 
persuasion  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  their  efforts  were 
regarded  with  the  suspicion  that  something  in  the  way 
of  proselytising  was  intended.  The  result  was  that 
the  cause  made  slow  progress  ;  but  still  they  worked 
away,  hoping  better  things. 

"  Oh,  Theobald  Mathew  !  if  thou  would  but  take 
the  cause  in  hand,"  was  the  constant  appeal  of  Wil- 
liam Martin,  "  thou  couldst  do  such  good  to  these 
poor  creatures.'^  These  words  haunted  the  kind  and 
tender  heart  of  Father  Mathew.  But  it  was  some 
time  ere  he  made  any  sign,  though  he  was  thinking 
seriously  of  the  subject.  It  was  not  until  he  was  in  the 
forty-seventh  year  of  his  age  that  he  solemnly  began 
to  face  it.  He  had  witnessed  the  dreadful  doings  of 
drink  among  all  classes.  To  use  his  own  words,  "  he 
had  seen  the  stars  of  heaven  fall,  and  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon  laid  low."  In  the  prison,  madhouse, 
workhouse,  hospital,  everywhere  he  had  gone,  he 
had  met  v.'ith  its  track  marks.  ",  But  was  not 
religion  sufficient  to  meet  the    evil?"     "Had  it  not 
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produred  greater  results  than  this  required  ? "  But 
those  addicted  to  drink  did  not  come  within  the 
house  of  God.  What  could  be  done  ?  he  asked,  as 
he  sat  in  the  midnight  hour  musing.  Was  there  a 
remedy  in  the  Total  Abstinence  movement  .-*  Would 
it,  could  it,  ever  be  adopted  to  any  extent  to  meet 
the  case.  Everything  seemed  against  such  a  proba- 
bility. Look  at  the  social  drinking  custo-ms  of  the 
people,  the  example  of  moderation  which  he  and 
others  had  practised  ;  think  of  the  great  fact  that 
hundreds  of  people,  including  many  of  his  own 
personal  friends,  were  engaged  in  making  and  selling 
such  drinks — what  would  become  of  them  }  these  and  a 
host  of  other  inquiries  crossed  his  mind,  still  the  appeal 
came  :  "  Oh,  Theobald  Mathew  !  if  thou  would  only 
give  thy  aid,  what  good  thou  would  do  for  these 
poor  creatures."  The  responsibility  was  too  awful,  the 
risk  too  terrible,  the  possibilities  of  success  too  impor- 
tant, the  shame  of  a  failure  too  grave,  to  allow  him  to 
trifle  with  such  convictions.  In  prayer,  on  his  knees 
before  God,  he  sought  for  guidance  and  counsel  how 
to  act  and  what  to  do.  The  answer  came,  and  he 
arose  convinced  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  people,  he 
ought  boldly  to  join  the  crusade,  and  place  himself  in 
connection  with  the  movement,  and  do  all  he  could 
to  advance  it  among  the  people.  Having  thus  made 
up  his  mind,  after  long,  careful,  and  prayerful  delibera- 
tion, he  resolved  to  act  promptly.  Like  Caesar, 
having  crossed  the  Rubicon,  he  resolved  to  go  forward, 
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So  he  decided  to  send  at  once  for  William  ]\Iai'tin  to 
come  and  see  him. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  183S,  that  William 
Martin  received  a  message  from  Father  Mathew,  ask- 
ing him  to  call  at  his  house  in  Cove  Street  that  even- 
ing. Somehow  William  had  a  kind  of  idea  that  his 
long  looked-for  desire  was  about  to  be  realised.  At 
the  appointed  time  he  went,  and  was  met  at  the  door 
by  Father  Mathew,  with  a  face  radiant  with  kindness 
and  <;;;"ood  humour,  with  these  words,  "  Welcome,  Mr. 
Mai  tin  ;  welcome,  my  dear  friend.  It  is  very  kind  of 
you  to  come  to  me  at  so  short  a  notice,  and  so  punc- 
tually too."  To  which  the  honest  Quaker  replied,  "  I 
was  right  glad  to  come  to  thee,  Father  Mathew,  for  I 
expected  that  thou  had  good  news  for  me."  "  Well, 
Mr.  Martin,  I  have  sent  for  you  to  assist  me  in  form- 
ing a  Temperance  Society  in  this  neighbourhood." 
"  I  knew  it  ! "  said  William.  "  Something  seemed  to 
tell  me  that  thou  would  do  it  at  last."  It  was  decided 
by  them  to  hold  a  meeting  on  the  following  Tuesda}-, 
and  the  good  Quaker  went  on  his  way,  exclaiming, 
"  Oh,  Father  INIathew !  thou  hast  made  me  a  happy 
man  this  night." 

When  it  became  known  in  Cork  that  Father 
Mathew  had  decided  to  take  this  step,  many  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  his  joining  the  "  fanatics."  Some  said  he 
had  lost  his  senses  ;  others  laughed  and  sneered. 
But  the  meeting,  though  a  small  one,  was  held. 
Father  Mathew  took  the  chair  and  gave  his  reasons 
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for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion,  and  then  taking  a 
pen  to  sign  the  pledge,  he  said,  in  a  voice  heard  by- 
all,  and  remembered  by  many  for  years  after,  "  Here 
GOES,  IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  THEOBALD  MaTHEW, 
C.C.,  Cove  Street,  No.  i."  Sixty  others  followed,  in- 
cluding some  who  proved  staunch  friends  to  the  pro- 
mise, made  that  eventful  night — the  loth  April,  1838. 
It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  of  William 
Martin,  and  the  satisfaction  of  others  which  followed 
that  meeting.  Nor  did  they  for  a  moment  dream  of 
the  extent  to  which  its  results  would  reach.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  from  that  time  Father  Mathew  became 
public  property.  Day  by  day  he  had  to  pass  through 
an  amount  of  work,  both  of  body  and  mind,  he  never 
anticipated,  or  it  might  have  appalled  even  his  self- 
sacrificing  spirit.  In  three  months  from  that  date 
25,000  others  had  followed  his  example ;  in  five 
months,  131,000;  in  less  than  nine  months, 
156,000  ;  and  long  before  he  died  more  than  2,000,000 
received  the  pledge  at  his  hands ;  and  although 
it  is  true  much  of  this  work  proved  very  temporary  in 
its  character,  yet,  so  long  as  it  lasted,  it  was  a  clear 
gain  to  the  cause  of  human  welfare,  and  had  it  only 
lasted  for  a  week,  it  would  have  been  a  profit  of  a 
week's  sobriety,  and  that  alone  would  have  made  it 
well  worth  the  doing.  With  many  thousands,  how- 
ever, it  proved  permanent,  and  there  are  valuable  re- 
mains to  be  seen  even  now  all  over  Ireland,  England, 
and    America,    of    the    broad    marks    which    Father 
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Mathew  scored  on  the  world's  face,  as  the  result  of 
his  apostolic  labours. 

Having  thus  started,  Father  Mathew  had  to  go 
on.  The  result  was  that  a  new  society,  over  which  he 
was  appointed  president,  was  formed.  At  the  second 
meeting  330  more  names  were  added  to  the  roll.  The 
old  school-room  was  soon  found  to  be  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  large  numbers  who  flocked  to  the 
meetings,  and  the  Horse  Bazaar,  a  building  capable 
of  holding  4,000  persons,  was  at  once  rented  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Temperance  Association.  It  was 
there,  that  in  a  dimly-lighted  building  the  Temper- 
ance cause  was  rocked  and  nursed,  until  it  became  a 
sturdy  infant,  and  at  length  drew  attention  to  what  it 
was  doing.  Owing  to  the  earnest  appeals  of  Father 
Mathew  and  others  who  helped  him,  by  January,  1839, 
the  roll  had  increased  to  200,000. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  pledge  which  was 
taken  : — 

"  I  promise,  with  the  Divine  assistance,  as  long  as  I  shall 
continue  a  member  of  the  Teetotal  Temperance  Society,  to  ab- 
stain from  all  intoxicating  drinks,  except  for  medicine  or  sacra- 
mental puposes  ;  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible,  by 
advice  and  example,  drunkenness  in  others." 

The  movement  rolled  on  v>ith  a  mighty  sweep 
from  that  time.  Limerick  was  the  first  place  he 
visited  on  his  missionary  labour.  After  four  days' 
labour,  150,000  took  the  pledge  at  his  hand.  At 
Waterford   in   three  days    So,ooo    more  were  added, 
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and  at  Maynooth  35,000,  including  eight  professors 
and  250  students.  In  1843  he  crossed  to  England, 
Avhere,  notwithstanding  riots  and  other  opposition, 
600,000  signed  during  his  short  stay. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  one  day  at  his  own 
house  in  Cove  Street  at  a  dinner-party.  One  of  the 
party,  a  most  rigid  abstainer,  thought  the  flavour  of 
the  water  was  rather  suspicious,  and  glanced  at  the 
servant,  whose  nose  was  more  than  usually  red,  while 
another  could  not  refrain  from  tittering.  At  last 
Father  Mathew  put  his  glass  to  his  lips,  but  at  once 
replaced  it  on  the  table,  saying,  "John,  what  a  strange 
taste  and  smell  the  water  has  !  What  is  the  matter 
with  it  .-*  You  must  have  had  spirits  in  the  jug." 
"Oh, yes,  sir,  I  had  to  polish  the  tins,  and  whisky  is 
very  good  for  brightening  them.  Unfortunately,  I 
put  it  into  this  jug."  The  younger  guest  inwardly 
chuckled  at  the  excuse  ;  but  P^ather  Mathew  only  re- 
marked that  "  it  was  all  right,^'  and  that  he  would 
not  trouble  him  for  any  further  explanation. 

He  also  used  to  say,  "  Now,  there  are  some 
people,  and  sensible  people  too,  who  assert  that  plum 
puddings  cannot  be  made  without  alcohol,  but  that 
is  as  fine  a  pudding  as  I  ever  tasted,  and  there  is  not 
a  drop  of  v,  hisky  in  it,  is  there,  John  } "  "  Oh,  no,  sir ; 
not  a  drop,"  was  the  invariable  reply. 

It  may  be  also  interesting  to  notice  some  of  the 
results  which  follo\\'ed  the  extraordinary  success 
which  attended  these  labours.     In  the  first  place,  it 
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was  found  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  numbers 
of  those  who  signed  the  pledge  increased,  the  taxes 
upon  malt  and  whisky  decreased.  From  the  time 
Father  Mathew  signed  the  pledge  down  to  1842, 
there  was  a  total  loss  of  ;^795,677,  but  there  had  been 
such  an  increased  consumption  of  other  exciseablc 
articles,  that  not  only  was  that  amount  made  up,  but 
there  was  a  gain  of  ^90,823.  One  who  was  competent 
to  speak  said  :  "  The  scale  kicked  the  beam,  not  on 
the  wrong  but  on  the  right  side.  The  nation's  books, 
though  the  whisky-traders  dealt  so  little  with  her, 
were  not  the  worse,  but  the  better.  Tea  and  sugar 
yielded  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  A  draper  in  the 
poorest  part  of  Dublin  bore  testimony  that  his  trade 
had  increased  sixteen-fold  since  the  whisky  was 
abjured.  Crime  and  violence  w'ere  most  sensibly 
lessened  ;  and  on  all  hands,  and  on  every  side,  the 
revenue  was  recouped  for  the  absence  of  the  blood- 
stained coins  of  the  traffic.  Incomings  increased, 
outgoings  decreased,  two  signs  evident  of  well-doing, 
whether  for  the  pocket  of  the  citizen  or  for  the  coffers 
of  the  nation." 

A  Royal  Commission  also  reported  that  ''not  a 
single  teetotaler  out  of  the  millions  was  implicated  in 
the  guilt  of  blood-shedding  ;  the  convicts  were  all 
whisky-drinkers."  While  those  who  were  hanged  for 
murders  before  the  movement  commenced  numbered 
66,  in  1845  only  13  were  so  sentenced  ;  in  1839  there 
were  916  transported,  in  1845  only  428  ;  in  1839  there 
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were  12,049  committed  to  gaol,  in  1845  only  7,101 
The  key  to  the  whole  mystery  may  be  traced  in 
the  following  significant  facts  :  In  1839  there  were 
12,296,000  gallons  of  whisky  charged  with  duty  to 
the  amount  of  ;/■!, 434, 5 73,  but  in  1845  there  was  only 
6,450,137,  which  realised  a  duty  only  of  ^^860,151. 

Referring,  as  matters  often  did,  to  such  facts,  he 
once  said  : — "  I  do  not  know  but  that  there  are  distil- 
lers or  brewers  listening  to  me.  I  have  such  in  my  own 
family.  One  member  of  my  family,  in  Cashel,  a 
distiller,  now  manufactures,  I  am  glad  to  say,  as 
much  in  a  week  as  would  supply  his  customers  for  a 
year.  That  is  a  great  falling  off  from  other  days.  I 
am  rejoiced  at  this  ;  for  wdien  the  glory  of  God  is  in 
question  we  should  not  mind  the  ties  of  flesh  and 
blood."  That  it  was  serious  to  some  of  them  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  letter  from  a  member  of 
the  Mathew  family,  who  wrote  in  1843:  "Every 
teetotaler  has  gained  morally  and  physically  by  the 
movement  ;  but  my  immediate  family  have  been 
absolutely  and  totally  ruined,  by  Father  Mathew's 
Temperance  Mission." 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  complaining  of  Father 
Mathew's  severity  towards  distillers,  and  saying  that 
they  had  so  much  money  invested  in  the  business 
that  it  could  hardly  be  expected  they  would  give 
it  up  ;  to  which  Father  Mathew  said  that  such  men 
had  no  right  to  prosper  by  the  ruin  of  others.  He 
then  told  them    that  one  day  he  was  met  by  a  very 
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rich  distiller,  who  asked  him,  rather  imploringly,  how 
he  could  deliberately  plot  the  ruin  of  so  many  un- 
offending people,  who  had  their  all  invested  in  distil- 
leries? In  reply,  he  said:  "A  very  fat  duck  went 
out  early  one  morning  in  pursuit  of  worms,  and  after 
being  out  all  day,  she  succeeded  in  filling  her  crop, 
and  on  her  return  home  at  night,  with  her  crop  full 
of  worms,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  be  met  by  a 
fox,  who  at  once  proposed  to  take  her  life  to  satisfy 
his  hunger.  The  old  duck  appealed,  argued,  implored, 
and  remonstrated.  She  said  to  the  fox,  '  You  cannot 
be  so  wicked  and  hard-hearted  as  to  take  the  life  of  a 
harmless  duck  merely  to  satisfy  }'our  hunger.'  She 
exhorted  him  against  the  commission  of  so  great  a 
sin,  and  begged  him  not  to  stain  his  soul  with  her 
innocent  blood.  When  the  fox  could  stand  her  cant 
no  longer,  he  said,  '  Out  upon  you,  madam !  with  all 
your  fine  feathers,  you  are  a  pretty  thing  to  lecture 
me  about  taking  life  to  satisfy  hunger.  Is  not  your 
own  crop  now  full  of  worms  ?  You  destroy  more 
lives  in  one  day  to  satisfy  your  hunger  than  I  do 
in  a  whole  month  ! '  " 

When  his  relative  wrote  to  him^  and  said,  "  If  you 
go  on  thus  you  will  certainly  ruin  our  fortune,"  his 
answer  was,  "  Change  your  trade  ;  turn  your  premises 
into  factories  for  flour.  At  all  events,  my  course  is 
fixed.  Though  heaven  and  earth  should  come  together, 
we  should  do  what  is  right."  Such  unselfish  and  dis- 
interested conduct  is  worthy  of  imitation  at  all  times. 
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Like  other  earnest  temperance  reformers,  Father 
Mathew  by  no  means  confined  his  efforts  to  this  one 
thing.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  law  and  order, 
and  protested  with  the  most  ardent  manner  against 
"secret  societies";  and  on  several  occasions  he  availed 
himself  of  the  occurrence  of  some  terrible  outrage  to 
give  the  people  warnings.  "  My  dear  friends,"  he 
said,  "I  caution  you  not  to  join  them  [secret  societies], 
whatever  name  they  bear.  If  any  of  these  emissaries 
address  you,  at  once  disclose  the  matter  to  your  clergy- 
man or  to  the  next  magistrate,  for  these  bloodthirsty 
wretches  only  seek  to  betray  you,  and,  having  effected 
their  object,  they  would  then  go  to  a  foreign  land, 
there  to  live  on  the  blood-money."  How  wise  and 
wholesome  these  counsels  were,  the  events  of  the  past 
few  years  abundantly  confirm. 

During  his  stay  in  London  several  amusing  inci- 
dents occurred.  We  can  only  find  space  for  two.  At 
a  large  party  Father  Mathew  tried  to  make  a  convert 
of  Lord  Brougham.  "  I  drink  very  little  wine,"  said 
Lord  Brougham;  "only  half  a  glass  at  luncheon  and 
two  half  glasses  at  dinner  ;  and  though  my  medical 
advisers  told  me  I  should  increase  the  quantity,  I 
refused  to  do  so."  "  They  are  wrong,  my  lord,  for 
advising  you  to  increase  the  quantity,  and  you  are 
wrong  in  taking  the  small  quantity  you  do  ;  but  I 
have  my  hopes  of  you  ; "  and  after  a  pleasant  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  noble  lord.  Father  Mathew 
invested  him  with  the  ribbon   and   medal.     "  I   will 
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keep  them,"  said  Lord  Brougham,  "and  take  them  to 

the  House,  where  I  shall  be  sure  to  meet  with  Lord 

the  worse  for  liquor,  and  I  will  put  them  on  him."     He 

did  so,  for  on   meeting  with  Lord ,  who  was  so 

noted  for  his  drinking  habits,  he  said,  "  Lord ,  1 

have  a  present  from  Father  Mathew  for  you,"  as  he 
passed  the  ribbon  quickly  over  his  neck.  "  Then  I 
tell  you  what  it  is,  Brougham:  I  will  keep  sober  for 
this  night,"  a  vow  which  he  performed,  as  much  to 
the  amazement  as  amusement  of  his  friends. 

On  another  occasion  he  met  with  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  while  conversing  with  him, 
said,  "  I  ought  to  claim  your  Grace  as  one  of  ours." 
"  How  can  that  be.  Father  Mathew }  I  am  not  a 
teetotaler,  though  I  am  a  very  moderate  man,"  replied 
the  duke.  "  Oh,  but  you  are  a  temperance  man,  your 
Grace;  for  if  }'ou  had  not  so  cool  a  head,  you  would 
not  have  been  the  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington/' 
was  the  quick  reply. 

A  poor  woman  one  day  asked  Father  Mathew  to 
intercede  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  get  her  son 
released  as  a  recruit,  who  had  taken  the  "  shilling  " 
while  drunk.  He  had  no  money  to  buy  the  poor 
fellow^s  discharge,  but,  acting  on  the  impulse  of  his 
own  generous  nature,  he  wrote  an  earnest  appeal  to 
the  "Great  Duke,"'  stating  that  the  man  was  the  only 
support  of  his  mother  and  six  children.  By  return  of 
posl  he  had  the  joy  of  receiving  the  following  short, 
but  satisfactory,  answer  : — ''  Field  ]\Iarshal  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Very 
Rev.  Mr.  Mathew  :  he  could  not  refuse  his  application, 
and  has  directed  the  discharge  of  the  soldier  he  desired." 

During  one  of  his  visits  to  Westminster,  the  Times 
newspaper  tells  us,  that  "  after  giving  the  pledge  to 
the  second  batch,  Father  Mathew  said  that  while  he 
was  below  he  had  heard  one  person  ^ay  to  his  neigh- 
bour, '  What  a  shame  it  was  that  a  Protestant  should 
receive  a  blessing  from  a  Catholic  priest.'  Now,  since 
he  had  been  in  England,  he  had  everywhere  received 
the  blessings  of  the  Protestants,  and  he  was  proud 
of  it.  If  a  blessing  did  them  no  good,  surely  it  could 
do  them  no  harm.  Since  he  had  been  in  the  country 
he  had  got  half  a  million  of  blessings  from  the  Pro- 
testants. He  was  daily  saluted  with  '  God  bless  you, 
Father  Mathew  ! '  '  God  speed  you.  Father  Mathew  ! ' 
and  such-like  earnest  expressions.  There  certainly 
could  be  no  evil  in  a  blessing,  come  from  where  it 
would. •'^ 

It  was  in  this  generous,  large-hearted  spirit  that 
he  everywhere  carried  on  his  work,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  we  had  more  of  it  manifested  by  others  in  the 
world  day  by  day. 

In  1846  and  1847  Ireland  was  visited  by  a 
terrible  famine,  through  the  blight  on  the  potatoes. 
Previously  the  country  had  on  several  occasions 
suffered  in  that  way,  but  this  was  the  most  fatal 
of  all.  Father  Mathew,  while  travelling  to  pro- 
mote the  spread  of  temperance,  met  with  so  many 
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appalling  facts,  that  he,  with  the  promptness  and 
humanity  which  ever  marked  his  conduct,  made  a 
timely  appeal  to  the  Government  for  aid,  in  which 
he  used  the  following  startling  words  : — "  Men, 
women,  and  children  are  gradually  wasting  away. 
They  fill  their  stomachs  with  cabbage-leaves,  turnip- 
tops,  &c.  &c.,  to  appease  their  hunger.  There  are  at 
this  moment  more  than  five  thousand  half-starved 
wretched  beings  begging  in  the  streets  of  Cork. 
When  utterly  exhausted,  they  crawl  to  the  workhouse 
to  die.'''  Death  was  everywhere,  in  the  cabin,  on  the 
highway,  in  the  cellar,  and  even  in  the  streets.  Over 
2,000  died  in  the  Cork  Workhouse  in  four  months.  As 
many  as  sixty-seven  were  buried  in  one  day.  Into 
the  work  of  helping  and  securing  help  Father  Mathew 
threw  all  his  energies,  and  spent  his  last  shilling. 
Over  ^3,000,000  was  spent  in  food,  and  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  it  was  "the 
grandest  attempt  ever  made  to  grapple  with  famine 
over  a  whole  country."  It  was  accomplished  through 
more  than  2,000  committees.  Yet  with  all  this  help, 
in  nine  months  10,000  persons  had  been  buried  in 
the  cemetery  at  Cork  alone.  Father  Mathew  in  this 
terrible  crisis  fully  earned  another  title  as  "  The 
Apostle  of  Charity." 

The  numerous  calls  upon  his  benevolence,  together 
with  the  expenses  connected  with  his  temperance 
work,  at  length  brought  him  financial  difficulties  of 
a   very  serious   character.      An  effort   was   therefore 
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commenced,  to  assist  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  relieve 
his  mind  from  anxiety.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
attention  of  her  Majesty's  Government  was  called  to 
the  services  Father  Mathew  had  rendered  to  the 
public  peace  and  to  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  result 
was,  that  her  Majesty  not  only  bestowed  a  pension  of 
£^00  upon  him,  but  also  recognised  that  there  are 
other  victories  than  those  won  in  the  field  of  battle 
or  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  that  conquerors  are  to  be 
found  among  those  whose  hands  are  not  crimsoned 
with  human  blood.  The  good  news  was  made  known 
to  Father  Mathew  by  Lord  John  Russell,  whose  letter 
stated  that  it  was  given  as  a  mark  of  her  Majesty's 
"approbation  of  your  meritorious  exertions  in  com- 
bating the  intemperance  which  in  so  many  instances 
obscured  and  rendered  fruitless  the  virtues  of  your 
countrymen."  With  the  pension  he  was  able  to 
insure  his  life  for  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  all 
his  liabilities. 

It  was  in  the  year  1848  that  he  first  began  to 
suffer  the  penalty  of  his  ten  years'  marvellous 
exertions.  Time  was  when  he  could  say,  "  I  am  the 
strongest  man  in  Ireland;"  but  during  Lent,  just  as 
he  was  rising  at  an  early  hour,  he  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  on  the  physician  asking  what  was  the  matter,  he 
replied,  in  a  calm  voice  and  with  a  sweet  smile,"  I  am 
paralysed  on  one  side."  It  turned  out  to  be  too  true. 
During  the  following  months  he  seemed  to  rally,  and 
in  1849  he  resolved,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrance 
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of  his  physician  and  friends,  to  pay  his  long- 
standing engagement  to  visit  America.  After  a 
tedious  voyage  he  arrived  in  safety,  and  on  the  2nd 
of  July  he  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  people 
in  New^  York,  He  remained  two  years  at  his  work, 
notwithstanding  occasional  attacks  of  paralysis.  On 
the  8th  November,  1851,  he  gave  his  farewell  address 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  stated 
he  had  visited  twenty-five  States  of  the  Union,  and 
given  the  pledge  to  300  of  the  principal  towns  and 
cities,  travelling  37,000  miles  for  the  purpose. 
"  Though,"  he  adds,  '^  the  renewed  attacks  of  a 
painful  and  insidious  malady  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  I  could  (without  imminent  danger  to 
my  life)  make  those  public  exertions  which  were 
never  spared  by  me  in  the  days  of  my  health  and 
\  igour,  I  yet,  thank  Heaven  !  have  been  instrumental 
in  adding  to  the  ranks  of  temperance  over  600,000 
disciples  in  America."  He  was  then  advised  by  his 
physician  to  take  absolute  repose,  to  which  he  gave 
the  following  noble  reply: — "Never  will  I  willingly 
sink  into  inglorious  inactivity.  My  liie  cannot  be 
sacrificed  in  a  better  cause.  If  1  am  to  die,  I  will 
die  in  harness." 

One  day,  towards  the  close  of  his  life.  Father 
Mathew  was  returning  unusually  animated  from 
where  he  then  lived  to  the  city,  when  a  lady  remarked 
"  Something  must  have  pleased  you  very  much  ; ''  to 
which  he  replied,  "I  have  been  invited  to  dinner  by 
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the  little  son  of  a  respectable  working-man,  who  has 
met  me  in  the  street.  '  Father  Mathew/  said  the 
little  fellow,  '  do  come  and  dine  with  us  ;  we  have  such 
a  nice  dinner/  '  What  have  you,  my  dear?'  I  asked. 
'  We  have  a  fine  leg  of  mutton,  and  we  have  turnips,  and 
we  have  potatoes,'  replied  the  child.  '  Have  you  no 
cakes  .'' '  I  asked.  *  No,  sir,''  answered  the  child,  feeling 
somewhat  ashamed  at  having  given  me  an  invitation 
with  such  a  deficiency.  'Then,  my  dear,  you  must 
have  them,'  said  I,  as,  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket, 
I  gave  him  half-a-crown  to  go  and  get  them." 

In  one  of  his  addresses  he  tells  us  that  a  corn 
dealer  in  Cork,  named  Barry,  was  one  day  met  when 
on  his  way  to  the  savings-bank  by  a  whisky  dealer, 
who  said  to  him  with  an  inquisitive  look,  "  Why  is 
it  that  you  do  not  come  to  see  me  now,  my  friend,  so 
often  as  you  used  to  do  ?  "  To  this  the  other  replied, 
"  I  cannot  do  any  such  thing  now  ;  my  friend,  Father 
Mathew  has  desired  me  to  keep  from  temptation," 
"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking  so  very  badly  ;  your 
face  is  quite  yellow  !  "  "  Why,"  said  Barry,  "  if  my 
face  is  yellow,  so  is  my  pocket  too  ; ''  and  he  pulled 
out  four  sovereigns,  which  he  was  going  to  pay  into 
the  bank. 

Looking  back,  amid  his  sufferings,  at  the  vastness 
of  the  work  he  had  done,  and  the  great  results  which 
had  followed  his  labours,  he  saw  very  clearly  that,  in 
addition  to  his  efforts  which  had  been  so  successful 
in  persuading  the  people  to  give  up  the  use  of  intoxi- 
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eating  liquors  as  a  beverage,  something  ought  to  be 
done  to  remove  the  temptation  to  drink  out  of 
their  way,  by  stopping  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
such  drinks.  In  a  letter  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  dated  Cork,  February  2ist,  1S53,  he  thus 
gives  his  warmest  adhesion  to  that  Society : — "  My 
labours,  with  the  Divine  aid,  were  attended  with 
partial  success.  The  efforts  of  individuals,  however 
zealous,  are  not  equal  to  the  mighty  task.  The 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  strikes  at  the  very  root 
of  the  evil.  I  trust  in  God  the  associated  efforts  of 
the  many  good  and  benevolent  men  will  effectually 
crush  a  monster  gorged  by  hitman  gore." 

Had  he  lived  to  see  the  marvellous  results  which 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  closing  of  the  public- 
houses  on  Sunday,  not  only  in  Scotland,  but  also  in 
,  Ireland,  he  would  have  had  his  heart  filled  with  joy 
and  thankfulness,  and  felt  assured  that  victory  over 
the  monster  cannot  be  very  long  delayed  from  being 
declared,  and  the  blessings  of  temperance  fully  and 
completely  enjoyed  by  the  people. 

For  four  years  he  continued  to  suffer  under  the 
malady  which  preyed  upon  his  vital  strength,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  summer  of  1856  he  went  to  live  at 
Oueenstown,  where  he  might  often  be  seen  loitering 
about.  One  day  a  friend  called  to  see  him,  and  found 
he  was  praying.  Father  jMathew  rose  from  his  knees, 
and  the  gentleman  said,  "■  Pardon  me  for  disturbing 
)'Our  devotions."     "  My  dear  friend,"  he  replied,  "you 
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must  join  with  me  in  my  prayers  to  God  ;  pray  for 
me."  "  For  you,  sir  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  I  was  praying  that 
God  would  prepare  me  for  leaving  this  world,  and 
would  forgive  me  for  the  sins  I  have  committed." 
Taking  the  visitor  by  the  hand,  he  again  asked  him 
to  kneel  with  him.  "  What  necessity  is  there  for  my 
praying  for  you,  Father  Mathew  ?  "  "  Oh  !  who  can 
be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  ? "  was  the  reply.  "  But 
you  have  done  so  much  good  for  mankind.^'  "No, 
no,"  said  the  humble  man,  in  still  more  earnest  tones, 
"  I  have  done  nothing  ;  and  no  one  can  be  pure  in 
the  eyes  of  God.  Kneel  with  me,  and  pray  with 
me  to  the  Father  of  mcicy."  They  both  knelt 
and  prayed,  and  arose  from  their  knees  radiant 
with  jo)'. 

On  December  2nd,  1S56,  he  had  a  sixth  stroke, 
but  lingered  until  the  Sth,  when,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  death  stole  upon  him  as 
sleep  upon  a  weary  man,  and  thus  he  died  in  peace. 
On  the  1 2th  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  ceme- 
tery, and  on  October  loth,  1864,  a  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  in  Cork,  where  it  stands  to  the 
memory  of  the  great  Apostle  of  Temperance,  Father 
Mathew. 


ELIHU  BURRITT, 

AMERICA'S     LEARNED     WORTHY. 


ELIHU  BURRITT  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  power  of  taking  care  of  "■  little  things/' 
"  odd  moments/^  and  turning  them  to  some  practical 
account,  instead  of  wasting  them  in  dreams  and  idle 
wishes.  Indeed^  he  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact,  that 
his  first  success  in  self-improvement  is  not  to  be  set 
down  to  "  genius,^'  so  called,  but  to  the  careful  em- 
ployment of  those  invaluable  bits  of  time  which  so 
many  waste.  While  he  was  working  and  earning  his 
living  as  an  ordinary  blacksmith,  he  tells  us  that  he 
managed  to  learn  some  eighteen  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and  twenty-two  dialects.  There  is  an 
abundance,  also,  of  other  facts  which  go  to  show 
that  many  persons  have  missed  their  way,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  ability,  as  from  want  of  diligence 
in  the  right  use  of  the  proper  means.  Work  is  the 
price  of  success.  Elihu  Burritt  recognised  this  to  be 
the  case,  for  he  tells  us  that  he  found  'Miard  labour 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  study  with  effect  ; "  and 
more  than  once  he  gave  up  school-teaching  and  study, 
and,  taking  to  his  leather  apron  again,  went  back  to 
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his  blacksmith's  forge  and  anvil_,  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  of  body,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  his  mind. 

Elihu  Burritt  is  also  a  striking  proof  in  himself 
of  the  power  of  the  people  to  rise — a  grand  illustra- 
tion, we  had  almost  said,  of  the  compatibility  of 
cheerful,  willing,  joyous  toil  with  high,  vast  literary 
attainments.  He  was  a  working-man  in  the  truest 
sense  of  the  term.  He  could  not  have  been  an  idler, 
or  he  would  have  died  long  before  he  did.  He  must 
work,  either  with  his  head  or  his  hand  ;  and  he  presents 
a  splendid  reproof  to  those  who  are  afraid  to  soil 
their  hands  or  use  their  brains.  He  looked  upon 
labour  as  something  given  to  him  by  his  Creator,  and, 
like  Himself,  and  it  was  for  Him  and  to  Him,  when, 
either  as  the  blacksmith  or  the  philanthropist,  he 
was  toiling  to  lift  himself  and  others  into  a  better 
and  higher  life.  He  was  a  man  of  iron  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  if  by  that  we  mean  one 
possessed  of  solid,  fixed  principles,  and  bent  upon 
conquering,  and  also  possessing  the  stubbornness  of 
iron,  which  can  be  so  welded  and  refined,  that  it 
can  be  at  last  transformed  into  a  bright  and  shining 
instrument  for  either  ornament  or  use. 

Elihu  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children.  He  was 
born  on  December  8th,  1810,  in  New  Britain,  Con- 
necticut. Both  his  father  and  mother  were  noted 
for  their  piety  and  kindness  to  others,  and  although 
humble  in  circumstances,  they  brought  up  their 
children  "  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of  the  Lord." 
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Among  the  earliest  recollections  of  Elihu's  childhood, 
he  tells  uSj  was  the  arranging  of  all  the  chairs  and 
stools  in  the  house  in  a  semicircle  around  the  fire, 
and  the  benevolent  expression  of  countenance  with 
which  his  father  used  to  conduct  to  the  best  seat  in 
the  family  circle  an  old  idiotic  pauper,  known  by  the 
name  of  ^'  Aunt  Sarah/^  Not  that  she  held  in  reality 
such  a  relationship  to  the  family,  but  it  was  the  rule 
of  that  house,  that  if  any  one  had  met  with  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  a  limb,  or  was  halt,  blind,  or  dumb,  he  be- 
came to  their  family  an  uncle,  or,  if  a  female,  an  aunt. 

With  such  surroundings,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  it  was  that,  after  a  hard  day^s  work  at  the  forge, 
in  after  days,  Elihu  was  so  ready  to  sit  watching  by 
his  father's  bedside  while  sick  and  dying,  through 
half  the  silent  hours  of  the  night. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  Elihu  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  blacksmith,  and  began  to  live  with  his 
elder  brother,  Elijah,  who,  in  consequence  of  his  oppo- 
sition to  slavery,  had  been  obliged  to  leave  Georgia 
and  return  to  his  native  town,  where  he  had  opened  a 
school.  It  appears  to  have  also  been  about  that  period 
that  Elihu  began  first  to  manifest  his  diligence  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  By  the  time  he  was  one-and- 
twenty,  when  his  term  of  apprenticeship  was  up,  he 
laid  aside  the  hammer,  and  became  a  student  with  his 
brother  for  six  months.  It  does  not  appear  that  he 
had  then  any  idea  of  the  vastness  of  the  work  he  was 
about  to  accomplish.     He  complied  with  his  brother's 
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wishes  to  study  mathematics,  Latin,  and  French, 
simply  with  the  object  of  quahfying  himself  for  a 
land  surveyor,  and  being  able  to  read  a  few  works 
in  their  original  tongue.  But  those  winter's  studies 
Y.cre  the  beginning  of  one  of  the  most  gigantic  courses 
of  mental  and  moral  acquirements  which  the  mind  of 
man  has  ever  triumphed  over.  He  was  then  only 
able  to  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  at  his  trade,  and 
it  might  be  considered  that  he  spent  that  amount  on 
schooling.  This,  however,  only  acted  as  an  additional 
spur  to  his  energy,  and  made  him  doubly  industrious. 
By  the  expiration  of  the  half-year  he  managed  to 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics,  besides 
having  read  several  French  works,  and  gone  through 
Virgil — no  small  task  for  so  short  a  time. 

He  then  resolved  to  go  back  to  his  forge,  with  the 
determination  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  This  he 
managed  to  accomplish  by  undertaking  to  do  the 
work  of  two  men  ;  thus  he  also  secured  double 
wages.  To  do  this  he  had  to  work  fourteen  hours  a 
day  ;  yet  amid  even  these  labours  he  still  found  time 
to  proceed  with  his  French  and  Latin  studies  in  the 
morning  and  evening.  He  then  also  began  to  study 
Spanish  and  Greek,  but  he  had  to  carry  his  Greek 
grammar  in  the  crown  of  his  hat,  and  make  it  his 
constant  companion  in  the  workshop.  He  frequently 
committed  part  of  a  Greek  verb  to  memory  while 
standing  beside  the  furnace  waiting  for  the  metal  to 
fuse.     He  spent  about  six  months  in  this  way,  and 
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then  again  left  the  forge,  with  the  determination  to 
employ  his  earnings  in  gaining  more  knowledge.  To 
do  this,  during  the  winter  lie  took  lodgings  at  New 
Maven,  where  his  intellectual  labours  and  progress 
seem  to  have  been  perfectly  marvellous.  To  use  his 
own  words  : — "  As  soon  as  the  man  who  attended  the 
fires  had  made  one  in  the  sitting-room,  which  was 
about  half-past  four  in  the  morning,  I  arose  and 
studied  German  till  breakfast,  which  was  served  at 
half-past  seven.  When  the  boarders  were  gone  to 
their  places  of  business,  I  sat  down  to  Homer's 
'  Iliad,'  without  a  comment  to  assist  me,  and  with  a 
Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon.  A  few  minutes  before  they 
came  in  to  their  dinners,  I  put  awa}'  all  my  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  began  reading  Italian,  which  was  less  cal- 
culated to  attract  the  notice  of  the  noisy  men  who  at 
that  hour  thronged  the  room.  After  dinner  I  took  a 
short  walk,  and  then  again  sat  down  to  Homer's 
'  Iliad,'  with  a  determination  to  master  it  without  a 
master.  The  proudest  moment  of  my  life  was  when 
I  first  possessed  myself  of  the  full  meaning  of  the 
first  fifteen  lines  of  that  noble  work.  /  took  a  tri- 
umphal walk  in  celebration  of  that  exploit.  In  the 
evening  I  read  in  the  Spanish  language  until  bedtime. 
I  followed  this  course  for  two  or  three  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  I  read  about  the  whole  of  the 
'  Iliad  '  in  Greek,  and  made  considerable  progress  in 
French;  Italian,  German,  and  Spanish." 

At   the  close  of  the  winter  he  returned   to   his 
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native  town,  and  once  more  put  on  liis  leathern  apron, 
with  a  fresh  determination  to  make  up  for  lost  time 
by  diligence  at  the  anvil.  But  by  this  time  the  fame 
of  his  learning  had  been  noised  abroad  ;  the  result 
was,  that  he  had  an  invitation  to  take  charge  of  a 
grammar-school  in  a  neighbouring  town.  This  he 
accepted,  and  for  twelve  months  not  only  attended 
most  industriously  to  the  pupils  entrusted  to  his 
charge,  but  vigorously  pursued  his  own  studies.  This, 
however,  together  with  the  want  of  the  bodily  exercise 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  told  upon  his  health 
to  such  an  extent,  that  he  relinquished  his  appointment 
at  the  school,  and  returned  again  to  the  forge. 

Still,  he  did  not  give  up  his  idea  of  searching  for 
knowledge  and  acquiring  information,  but  kept  push- 
ing away  from  time  to  time  in  fresh  directions.  By- 
and-by  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  Oriental  dialects, 
and  to  these  he  gave  his  attention  ;  but  here  a  grave 
obstacle  stared  him  in  the  face — the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  necessary  books.  Undaunted  by  this, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  working  his  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  in  one  of  the  ships  to  Europe,  in  order  to 
get  them.  He  started  on  his  long  journey,  and  ac- 
tually walked  to  Boston,  a  journey  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  Hearing  on  the  road  of  the  existence 
of  an  antiquarian  library  at  Worcester,  he  turned  his 
feet  in  that  direction.  While  on  his  wa}-,  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  waggon,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
young  driver  to  give  him  a  friendly  lift.     While  thus 
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resting,  he  began  to  ponder  how  he  could  recompense 
his  friend  for  the  help  received.  To  part  with  his 
httle  stock  of  money  was  impossible,  as  all  he  had 
was  only  a  dollar.  The  only  thing  left  was  to  tender 
his  old  watch  in  payment,  and  to  tell  the  lad  that  if 
he  could  afford  to  have  it  repaired,  it  would  be  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  ride,  and  hence,  if  the  two 
should  ever  meet  again,  the  "  balance  might  be  handed 
over  to  the  original  owner  of  the  watch."  These 
terms  were  agreed  upon,  and  each  went  his  way. 
Elihu  obtained  a  situation  as  a  journeyman  black- 
smith at  Worcester,  at  twelve  dollars  per  month,  with 
board  included.  Some  time  after,  he  was  surprised 
by  a  visit  from  the  }'Oung  waggoner,  \\\\o  came  to  him 
at  the  anvil,  and  smilingly  handed  him  a  few  dollars, 
sa}-ing,  at  the  same  time^  that  the  watch  had  been 
mended,  and  gave  every  satisfaction  as  a  timekeeper. 
Time  rolled  on,  and  j-ears  passed  away,  when  one 
day,  while  Burritt  was  travelling  by  railway  from 
Worcester  to  his  native  town.  New  Britain,  a  well- 
dressed  fellovv'-traveller  accosted  him,  saying,  "  You 
have  forgotten  me,  Mr.  Burritt,  but  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you."  Burritt  acknowledged  he  had,  and  asked 
for  further  information.  "You  remember/'  said  the 
traveller,  "  the  boy  to  whom  you  gave  your  watch  ? 
I  am  he  :  a  young  man,  a  student  of  Havard  College." 
It  may  be  readily  conceived,  that  this  led  to  a  pleasant 
and  hearty  shaking  of  the  hands,  and  then  Burritt 
asked,  "  And  about  that  watch  ;  what  has  become  of 
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it  ?  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  much  attached  to 
it,  and  should  like  to  have  it  back  again."  "  Then 
you  shall,"  replied  the  young  man  ;  "you  j-Za?// have  it 
back.  I  sold  it  ;  but  I  know  where  it  is,  and  it  shall 
be  yours."  In  due  time  the  watch  was  again  in 
Burritt's  hands,  and  was  retained  by  him,  as  one  of 
the  greatest  treasures  he  possessed,  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

During  the  time  he  resided  at  Worcester,  with  the 
intention  of  availing  himself  of  the  privileges  for  study 
which  the  antiquarian  library  gave  him,  he  met  with 
another  difficulty  \\hich  developed  his  energy.  It 
arose  in  this  way.  The  limitation  of  the  hours  during 
which  the  library  was  open  to  the  public  proved  a 
barrier  to  his  plans,  and  also  a  source  of  grief  to 
his  mind.  The  library  was  only  open  to  the  public 
at  certain  hours  in  the  day,  and  these  were  the  very 
hours  when  he  had  to  be  at  work,  and  confined  to  his 
anvil.  He  continued,  therefore,  his  Hebrew  studies 
unassisted,  as  he  was  best  able.  Every  odd  moment 
he  could  steal  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  was 
devoted  to  study.  He  rose  early  in  the  winter 
mornings,  and  while  the  mistress  of  the  house  was 
preparing  breakfast  by  lamp-light,  he  would  stand 
by  the  mantel-shelf,  with  his  Hebrew  Bible  on  the 
shelf,  and  his  Lexicon  in  his  hand,  thus  studying  as  he 
ate  his  breakfast.  He  did  the  same  at  his  other  meals. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  he  turned  to  good  account 
the  other  odd  moments  which  his  strong  craving  for 
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knowledge  led  him  to  deduct  from  his  meal  and  other 
times.  An  extract  or  two  from  his  own  diary  will 
give  a  better  idea  than  an\-thing  else  of  the  kind 
of  life  he  was  at  that  time  leading  : — 

Monday,  June  i8th  :  Headache  ;  forty  pages  of  Cuvier's 
"  Theory  of  the  Earth,"  sixty-four  pages  French,  eleven  hours' 
forging.  Tuesday  :  Sixty-five  lines  of  Hebrew,  thirty  pages  of 
French,  ten  pages  Cuvier's  "Theory,"  eight  lines  Syriac,  ten  ditto 
Danish,  ten  ditto  Bohemian,  nine  ditto  Polish,  fifteen  names  of 
stars,  ten  hours'  forging.  Wednesday :  Twenty-five  lines  He- 
brew, fifty  pages  of  astronomy,  seven  hours'  forging.  Thursday : 
Fifty-five  lines  Hebrew,  eight  Syriac,  eleven  hours'  forging. 
Friday:  Unwell;  twelve  hours' forging.  Saturday:  Unwell; 
fifty  pages  of  Natural  History,  ten  hours'  forging.  Sunday : 
Lessons  for  Bible  Class. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  this  constant  strain 
upon  the  body  and  mind  at  last  made  great  inroads 
upon  his  health.  Yet  he  trudged  along  undaunted, 
merely  saying,  when  sufTering  from  headache,  "  A 
little  less  study  and  a  little  more  work,  say  two  or 
three  hours'  additional  forging."  In  this  way,  as  the 
years  rolled  by,  he  mastered,  one  after  another,  the 
Turkish,  Ethiopic,  and  Persian  languages,  besides 
translating  many  of  the  Icelandic  sagas  for  leading 
reviews,  and  also,  on  frequent  occasions,  delivering 
lectures  on  many  topics.  Generous  offers  were 
made  by  friends  to  ensure  him  rest  from  his  manual 
work,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  give  more  time  to  the 
cultivation  of  his  mind  ;  but  these,  with  the  manly 
and  true  independence  of  his  nature,  he  thankfully 
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declined,  and  declared  that  ^'  the  condition  of  journey- 
men  or  apprentices  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the 
acquisition  of  knoivledge"  Surely  he  was  able  to 
speak  so  from  his  own  abundant  experience. 

No  doubt  ei^ery  one  who  has  heard  of  the  "Learned 
Blacksmith "  will  be  anxious  to  hear  his  own  story, 
"  Why  I  Left  the  Anvil !  "  He  tells  us  :  "  One  day  I 
was  tuning  my  anvil  beneath  a  hot  iron,  and  busy 
with  the  thought  that  there  was  as  much  intellectual 
philosophy  in  my  hammer  as  in  any  of  the  enginery 
agoing  in  modern  times,  when  a  most  unearthly 
screaming  pierced  my  ears ;  I  stepped  to  the  door, 
and  there  it  was,  the  great  iron  horse !  Yes,  he  had 
come,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  dragon  we 
read  of  in  Scripture,  harnessed  to  half  a  living  world, 
and  just  landed  on  the  earth,  where  he  stood  braying 
in  surprise  and  indignation  at  the  '  base  use'  to  which 
he  had  been  turned.  I  saw  the  gigantic  hexiped  move, 
with  a  power  that  made  the  earth  tremble  for  miles. 
I  saw  the  army  of  human  beings  gliding  with  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  over  the  iron  track,  and  droves 
of  cattle  travelling  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  towards  their  city  slaughter-house.  It  was 
wonderful.  The  little  busy-bee-winged  machinery 
of  the  cotton  factory  dwindled  into  insignificance 
before  it.  Monstrous  beast  of  passage  and  burden ! 
It  devoured  the  intervening  distance,  and  welded  the 
cities  together!  But  for  its  furnace  heart  and  iron 
sinews,  it  was   nothing   but  a  beast,   an   enormous 
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aggregation  of — horse-power.  And  I  went  back  to 
the  forge  with  unimpaired  reverence  for  the  intellec- 
tual philosophy  of  my  hammer. 

"  Passing  along  the  street  one  afternoon,  I  heard 
a  noise  in  an  old  building,  as  of  some  one  puffing  a 
pair  of  bellows.  So,  with  no  more  ado,  I  stepped  in, 
and  there,  in  a  corner  of  a  room,  I  saw  the  cJief 
d'a'uvre  of  all  the  machinery  that  has  ever  been  in- 
vented since  the  birth  of  Tubal  Cain.  In  its  con- 
struction it  was  simple  and  unassuming  as  a  cheese- 
press.  It  went  with  a  lever — with  a  lever  longer, 
stronger,  than  that  with  which  Archimedes  promised 
to  lift  the  world.  '  It  is  a  printing  press,'  said  a  boy 
standing  by  the  ink-trough,  with  a  queueless  turban 
of  brown  paper  on  his  head.  '  A  printing  pres.s } 
What  do  you  print  ? '  I  asked.  '  Print  ? '  said  the  boy, 
staring  at  me  doubtfully,  'why,  we  print  thoughts.' 
'  Print  thoughts  1 '  I  slowly  repeated  after  him  ;  and 
we  stood  looking  for  a  moment  at  each  other  in 
mutual  admiration,  he  in  the  absence  of  an  idea,  and 
I  in  pursuit  of  one.  But  I  looked  at  him  the  hardest, 
and  he  left  an  ink  mark  on  his  forehead,  from  a 
pathetic  motion  of  his  left  hand  to  quicken  his  appre- 
hension of  my  meaning.  '  Why,  yes,'  he  reiterated, 
in  a  tone  of  forced  confidence,  as  if  passing  an  idea, 
which,  though  having  been  current  a  hundred  years, 
might  still  be  countcifeit  for  all  he  could  show  on  the 
spot ;  '  we  print  thoughts,  to  be  sure.'  '  But,  my  boy,' 
I  asked,  in  honest  soberness, '  what  are  thoughts  }  and 
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how  can  you  get  hold  of  them  to  pnnt  ? '  '  Thoughts 
are  what  come  out  of  people's  minds,'  he  replied. 
'  Get  hold  of  them,  indeed  ;  why,  minds  arn't  nothing 
you  can  get  hold  of,  nor  thoughts  either.  All  the 
minds  that  ever  thought,  and  all  the  thoughts  that 
minds  ever  made,  wouldn't  make  a  ball  as  big  as 
your  fist.  Minds,  they  say,  are  just  like  air :  you 
can't  see  them  ;  they  don't  make  any  noise,  nor 
have  any  colour  ;  they  don't  weigh  anything.  Bill 
Deepcut,  the  sexton,  says  that  a  man  weighs  just 
as  much  when  his  mind  has  gone  out  of  him  as  he 
did  before.  No,  sir,  all  the  minds  that  ever  lived 
wouldn't  weigh  an  ounce  troy.'  '  Then,  how  do  you 
print  thoughts.-"  I  asked.  '  If  minds  are  thin  as  air, 
and  thoughts  thinner  still,  and  make  no  noise^  and 
have  no  substance,  shade,  or  colour,  and  are  like 
the  \\inds  and  more  than  the  winds,  are  anywhere 
in  a  moment,  sometimes  in  heaven,  and  sometimes 
on  earth,  and  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  how 
can  you  get  hold  of  them  ?  how  can  you  see  them 
when  caught,  or  show  them  to  others  } ' 

"  Ezekiel's  eye  grew  luminous  with  a  new  idea, 
and  pushing  his  ink-roller  proudly  across  the  metallic 
page  of  the  newspaper,  he  replied,  '  Thoughts  work 
and  walk  in  things  what  make  tracks  ;  and  we  take 
them  tracks  and  stamp  them  on  paper,  or  iron, 
wood,  stone,  or  what  not.  That  is  the  way  we  print 
thoughts.  Don't  you  understand  ? '  The  pressman 
let  go  the  lever  and  looked  interrogatively  at  Ezekiei, 
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beginning  at  the  patch  in  his  stringless  brogans,  and 
following  up  with  his  eye  to  the  top  of  the  boy's 
brown  paper  buff  cap.  Ezekiel  comprehended  the 
felicity  of  his  illustration,  and^  wiping  his  hands  on 
his  torn  apron,  gradually  assumed  an  attitude  of 
earnest  exposition.  I  gave  him  an  encouraging 
wink,  and  so  he  went  on.  '  Thoughts  make  tracks,' 
he  continued  impressively,  as  if  evolving  a  new  phase 
of  the  idea  by  repeating  it  slowly.  Seeing  we  assented 
to  this  proposition  inquiringly,  he  stepped  to  the  type- 
case,  with  his  eye  fixed  admonishingly  upon  us. 
'  Thoughts  make  tracks,'  he  repeated,  arranging  in  his 
left  hand  a  score  or  two  of  metal  slips,  'and  with 
these  here  letters,  we  can  take  the  exact  impression 
of  every  thought  that  ever  went  out  of  the  heart 
of  a  human  man ;  and  we  can  print  it  too/  giving 
the  inked  forme  a  blow  of  triumph  with  his  fist ;  '  we 
can  print  it  too,  give  us  paper  and  ink  enough,  till  the 
great  round  earth  is  blanketed  around  with  a  coverlid 
of  thoughts  as  much  like  the  pattern  as  two  peas.' 
Ezekiel  seemed  to  grow  an  inch  at  every  word^  and 
the  brawny  pressman  looked  first  at  him,  and  then  at 
the  press,  with  evident  astonishment. 

'"Talk  about  the  mind's  living  forever!'  exclaimed 
the  boy,  pointing  patronisingly  at  the  ground,  as  if 
mind  were  lying  there,  incapable  of  immortality  until 
the  printer  reached  a  helping  hand  ;  '  why,  the  world 
is  brimful  of  \\\c,  bright,  industrious  thoughts,  which 
would  have  been  dead,  as  dead  as  stone,  if  it  hadn't 
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been  for  boys  like  me  who  have  run  the  ink-rollers. 
Immortality,  indeed  !  why,  people's  minds/  continued 
he^  with  his  imagination  climbing  into  the  profanely 
sublime^  'people's  minds  wouldn't  be  immortal  if 
'twasn't  for  the  printers — at  any  rate,  in  this  here 
planetary  burying-ground.  We  are  the  chaps  what 
manufacture  immortality  for  the  dead  men,'  he  sub- 
joined, slapping  the  pressman  graciously  on  the 
shoulder.  The  latter  took  it  as  if  dubbed  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  for  the  boy  had  put  the  mys- 
teries of  his  profession  in  sublime  apocalypse.  '  Give 
us  one  good  healthy  mind,'  resumed  Ezekiel,  '  to 
think  for  us,  and  we  will  furnish  a  dozen  worlds  as 
big  as  this  with  thoughts  to  order.  Give  us  such  a 
man,  and  we  will  insure  his  life ;  we  will  keep  him 
alive  for  ever  among  the  honey.  He  can't  die,  no 
way  you  can  fix  it,  when  once  we  have  touched 
him  with  these  here  bits  of  inky  pewter.  He  shan^t 
die  nor  sleep.  We  will  keep  his  mind  at  work,  or 
all  the  minds  that  live  on  the  earth_,  and  all  the  minds 
that  shall  come  to  live  here  as  long  as  the  world  stands.' 

" '  Ezekiel,'  I  asked,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  reverence, 
'  will  you  print  my  thoughts  too  } ' 

'"Yes,  that  I  will,'  he  replied,  'if  you  will  think 
some  of  the  right  kind.'  '  Ycs^  that  we  will,'  echoed 
the  pressman.  And  I  went  home  and  thought,  and 
Ezekiel  has  printed  my  'thought-tracks'  ever  since." 

The  circumstances  under  wdiich  he  one  morning 
found   himself  famous  are  worth  special  record.      1 
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had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  ]\Ir.  Everett,  then 
Governor  of  jNIassachusetts,  when  Elihu  was  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  that  he  could  read  fifty 
languages,  many  of  which  he  had  also  mastered.  At 
an  association  of  mechanics  Mr.  Everett  mentioned 
this  in  an  address.  When  the  tidings  came  to 
Burritt,  he  wrote  :  "  I  find  myself  involved  in  a  species 
of  notoriety  not  at  all  in  consonance  with  my  feelings. 
Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with  my  character 
from  my  j^outh  up  will  give  me  credit  for  sincerity 
when  I  say  that  it  never  entered  my  heart  to  blazon 
forth  any  acquisition  of  my  own.  I  had,  until  the 
unfortunate  denouement  which  I  have  mentioned, 
pursued  the  even  tenour  of  my  way  unnoticed,  even 
among  my  brethren  and  kindred.  None  of  them 
ever  thought  I  had  any  particular  genius,  as  it  is 
called.  I  never  thought  so  myself."  What  a  con- 
trast this,  to  the  panting  after  fame  by  those  who 
never  deserve  it !  Again,  in  referring  to  the  same 
subject,  Burritt  let  us  into  the  secret,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  of  his  success.  These  are  the  words  in  which 
he  makes  it  known  :  "  All  that  I  have  accomplished, 
or  expect  or  hope  to  accomplish,  has  been  and  will 
be  by  that  plodding,  patient,  persevering  process  of 
accretion  which  builds  the  ant-heap,  particle  by 
particle,  thought  by  thought,  fact  by  fact.  And  if 
ever  I  was  actuated  by  ambition,  its  highest  and 
warmest  aspiration  reached  no  farther  than  the  hope 
to   set   before   the   young   men    of    my   country   an 
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example  in  cmplo}-ing  those  invaluable  fragments  of 
time  called  *  odd  moments.'  And,  sir,  I  should 
esteem  it  an  honour  of  costlier  water  than  the  tiara 
encircling  a  monarch's  brow,  if  my  future  activity 
and  attainments  should  encourage  American  work- 
ing men  to  be  proud  and  jealous  of  the  credentials 
which  God  has  given  them  to  every  eminence  and 
immunity  in  the  empire  of  mind.  These  are  the 
views  and  sentiments  with  which  I  have  sat  down 
night  by  night  for  years,  with  blistered  hands  and 
brightening  hope,  to  studies  which  I  hoped  might 
be  serviceable  to  that  class  of  the  community  to 
which  I  am  proud  to  belong.  This  is  my  ambition. 
This  is  the  goal  of  my  aspirations."  This  will  be 
clearly  seen  if  we  also  notice  what  he  said  on  another 
occasion,  when  referring  to  his  early  career:  "For 
the  first  five  years  of  my  residence  in  Worcester  I 
devoted  all  the  leisure  hours  which  occurred  in  the 
intervals  of  manual  labour  to  the  study  of  languages, 
and  to  other  literary  pursuits,  rather  as  a  source 
of  enjoyment  than  as  the  means  of  future  usefulness. 
When  my  tastes  for  these  recreations  had  strengthened 
almost  to  a  passion,  my  mind  was  biased  in  a  new 
direction  by  an  incident  which  impressed  it  with  the 
conviction  that  there  was  something  to  live  for  besides 
the  gratification  of  a  mere  curiosity  to  learn :  that 
there  were  words  to  be  spoken  with  the  living  tongue 
and  earnest  heart,  for  great  principles  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  as  well  as  to  be  committed  to  a  silent 
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memory,  from  the  dead  languages  of  the  ancient 
world.  To  that  conviction  I  yielded  the  literary  pre- 
dilections and  pursuits  which  had  engrossed  my  hours 
of  leisure,  and  nearly  all  the  thoughts  I  could  divert 
from  my  daily  avocation." 

In  1844  he  commenced  the  publication  of  a  weekly 
newspaper,  the  Christian  Ciivzoi.  It  was  specially 
devoted  to  anti-slavery,  peace,  temperance,  and  self- 
cultivation.  In  1846  he  visited  England.  During  a 
three  years'  residence  he  originated  enterprises,  some 
of  which  were  for  promoting  peace,  "  The  League  of 
Universal  Brotherhood  "  at  one  time  consisted  of  ten 
thousand  members  in  Great  Britain,  and  as  many  in 
the  United  States.  Out  of  this  sprang  "  The  Olive- 
leaf  Mission,"  its  object  being  the  insertion  in  about 
forty  continental  journals  of  articles  on  peace.  In 
favour  of  ocean  penny  postage,  he  addressed  150 
meetings  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  travelled  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  United  States  on  the  same 
mission.  In  1854  he  began  a  six  years'  labour  to 
get  the  people  of  America  to  adopt  "  compensated 
emancipation "  as  the  safest,  cheapest,  and  most 
equitable  way  of  extinguishing  slavery ;  but  the 
descent  of  Old  John  Brown  on  Virginia  led  to  a 
war  which  cost  ten  times  more  in  money  alone  than 
if  it  had  been  done  in  the  manner  he  proposed. 

In  1858  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  New  York,  during  which  he  thus  referred 
to  his  early  efforts  in  farming  : — "  I  recollect  I  am 
p 
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merely  serving  the  third  year  of  my  apprenticeship  in 
agricultural  life,  and  that  all  the  farm  I  own  is  a  small 
sterile  hill  in  Connecticut,  so  poverty-stricken  and 
exhausted  when  I  acquired  possession  of  it,  that 
only  a  few  sickly  daisies  and  jaundiced  weeds  showed 
their  diminished  heads  above  the  stones,  which  in 
many  places  covered  the  ground  three  feet  deep." 
The  idea  of  facing  well-to-do  large  farmers  was 
therefore  rather  serious  to  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
tells  them  how  he  stood  up  against  their  scoffs  and 
jeers,  and  that  he  had  only  one  answer,  and  it  was 
this :  "  I  wish  to  go  into  co-partnership  with  Divine 
Providence  in  the  work  of  creation  ;  and  if,  by 
virtue  of  that  co-partnership,  I  could  make  two  spires 
of  grass  grow  where  one  did  not  before,  it  was  a  work 
as  near  a  work  of  creation  as  man  could  attain  to. 
To  the  man  who  could  grow  corn,  rye,  and  potatoes 
on  rich  meadow  land  there  was  no  merit,  for  Nature 
would  carry  off  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  credit." 

It  was  In  the  year  1837  he  signed  the  temperance 
pledge,  and  from  1840  to  1844  he  lectured  exten- 
sively on  the  subject  in  America.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  noted  of  the  visitors  who  attended  "  The 
World's  Temperance  Convention,"  held  In  London, 
August,  1846.  Among  other  contributions  which 
have  proceeded  from  his  pen  are  "The  Drunkard's 
Wife"  and  "Lead  us  Not  into  Temptation."  He 
was  an  ardent  friend  of  the  Juvenile  Temperance 
movement.     His  views  were  very  decided  and  clear, 
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as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own  Hfe  motto,  which 
can  be  safely  recommended  to  all  even  at  this  time. 
It  was  in  these  words  : — 

Touch  Not  ! 
Taste  Not  ! 
Handle  Not! 
Smell  Not  ! 
Any  Thing  that  can  Intoxicate  ! 

He  had  a  favourite  argument  to  show  that  the 
influence  of  the  drunkard  is  all  on  the  side  of  total 
abstinence,  and  that  the  greatest  instrument  pleading 
the  cause,  '^  with  all  the  eloquence  of  his  misery,"  is 
the  drunkard ;  and  then  he  asks,  "  When  the  biting 
scoffs  of  men  and  dogs  have  chased  him  into  his  frosty 
retreat,  and  he  stands  at  bay  upon  the  straw  on  which 
a  broken-hearted  creature  which  he  once  called  his 
wife  is  trying  to  die — what  does  he  preach  there  ? 
Is  it  temperate,  moderate  drinking  or  total  abstinence 
that  he  advocates,  when  his  little  shoeless,  shivering 
children  lift  their  cold  feet  out  of  the  cold  ashes,  and_, 
with  faces  stereotyped  with  haggard  misery,  fix  on 
him  their  large,  glassy  eyes  for  bread  ?  " 

Again  he  remarks^ : — 

"The  most  brilliant  genius  and  talents  are  no 
protection  or  safeguard  against  the  fascinating  and 
fettering  power  of  strong  drink.  In  every  age,  and  in 
every  country,  learned,  eloquent,  and  high-born  men 
have  fallen  before  this  insidious  tempter,  and  destroyer 
of  the  human  race.     These  high  qualities,  so  much 
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admired  and  coveted  by  all  classes  of  the  community, 
do  not  rescue  the  victims  of  this  foe,  v»'hen  once  en- 
tangled in  the  meshes  of  its  fascination.  The  height 
from  which  the  gifted  fall  when  they  sink  into  the 
lowest  depths  of  intemperance  measures  their  misery 
to  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  We  see  in  their  fate 
the  magnitude  of  the  ruin  which  may  be  wrought 
by  strong  drink.  We  see  how  the  strongest  men 
are  made  weak  before  the  intoxicating  cup.  Before 
this  great  enemy  of  man,  as  before  the  King  of 
Terrors,  the  learned  and  illiterate,  the  artisan  and 
statesman,  the  rich  and  poor,  seem  to  be  on  an  equal 
footing.  There  is  no  safety  for  either  in  a  moment's 
dalliance  with  the  tempter.  Keep  him  at  a  distance. 
It  is  dangerous  even  to  '  look  upon  the  wine  when  it  is 
red,  and  when  it  givcth  its  colour  in  the  cup.'  " 

Once  more,  in  speaking  to  farmers  and  others,  he 
says  : — "  Drink,  is  it  .''  Juleps,  nectarine  punches,  and 
other  artistic  mixtures  to  delight  the  taste.  Look 
into  that  dark,  deep  well,  with  the  cold  water  just 
perceptible.  This  is  a  more  delicious  drink  to  the 
farmer  than  was  ever  distilled  from  nectar  for  Jupiter. 
He  wants  no  golden  or  silver  goblet  to  drink  it  from. 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  swinging  on  its  iron  swivel, 
is  better  to  him  than  all  the  chased  ware  of  luxury. 
See  him  at  the  windlass  or  well-sweep,  v/ith  his 
face  red  and  dusty,  and  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  throat 
chafed  with  hay- seed.  Hear  the  big-bottomed 
bucket  bump  against  the  moss-covered  stones  as    it 
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descends.  There  is  the  splash,  and  the  cold  gurgling 
sound  at  the  filling  ;  and  now  it  slowly  ascends,  with 
a  spray  of  water-drops  dashing  against  the  wall,  every 
one  giving  a  new  edge  to  the  farmer's  thirst.  There 
it  is,  standing  on  tlic  curb  before  him,  and  it  mirrors 
the  moistened  and  reddened  face  which  bends  to  the 
draught.  There  is  a  drink  for  you  that  Nature  has 
distilled  for  the  farmer's  lips,  the  like  of  which  fabled 
Olympus  never  knew." 

lie  walked  all  over  England,  from  Land's  End  to 
John  o'  Groats,  in  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
calling  upon  those  who  were  noted  for  rearing  horses, 
pigs,  cows,  and  other  animals.  He  made  also  calls 
upon  growers  of  flowers,  corn,  and  other  produce,  noting 
the  special  improvements  and  changes  they  had  intro- 
duced in  cultivation,  or  of  alteration  in  their  character. 

During  one  of  these  journeys  he  says  : — "  I  once 
heard  it  stated  that  a  certain  bombshell  of  a  new 
pattern  cost  ^i  i  when  ready  for  use.  Then  it  \\ould 
cost  the  labour  of  an  able-bodied  man  at  the  plough, 
sickle,  and  hoe  for  six  spring  and  summer  months,  to 
pay  for  one  of  these  death-dealing  shells  !  How  much 
honest,  patient  labour  is  swallowed  up  in  the  wolfish 
maw  of  war  ! " 

One  of  his  plans  was  to  travel  on  foot,  and  meet 
the  labouring  classes  in  small  rooms  in  the  villages 
through  which  he  passed.  After  spending  two  or 
three  weeks  in  INIanchester  and  Birmingham,  he 
buckled  on  his  knapsack  and  started.     He  walked 
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one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  that  way,  holding  such 
nreetings  at  night.  Often  he  had  to  arrange  for  larger 
meetings,  such  was  the  desire  to  hear  him.  A  year 
thus  rolled  by,  and  wider  doors  of  usefulness  were 
opened  to  him  ;  and  he  then  went  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  to  disseminate  the  principles  of  peace.  Ulti- 
mately he  arranged  for  one  of  the  most  important 
conferences  on  the  subject  ever  held.  Distinguished 
men  of  different  countries  came  to  Brussels  in  1848. 
This  led  to  another  meeting  of  the  same  character  at 
Paris,  and  then  in  Germany  and  other  places.  Thus, 
step  by  step,  he  found  his  labours  crowned  with  a  suc- 
cess which  at  first  he  never  contemplated  or  imagined. 

Like  other  notable  workers  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows,  Elihu  Burritt  availed  himself  of  any  oppor- 
tunity which  came  within  his  reach  to  manifest  his 
practical  sympathy,  irrespective  of  creed,  party,  or 
nation.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  occurred, 
when  on  a  visit  to  Ireland  in  1847,  during  the 
terrible  famine.  He  was  so  much  moved  by  the 
scenes  he  witnessed,  that  he  penned  an  appeal  to  his 
fellow-countrymen  for  help,  which  he  had  the  joy  of 
knowing  met  with  a  ^■ery  hearty  response  from  the 
American  nation. 

Referring  to  this  in  one  of  his  interesting  books, 
he  said  : — "  The  very  slaves  of  the  South,  at  their  rude 
cabin  meals  at  night,  thought  and  spoke  of  the  hungry 
people  somewhere  beyond  the  sea,  they  knew  not  in 
what  direction  ;  and  they  came  with  their  small  gifts 
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in  their  hands,  and  laid  them  among  the  general  con- 
tributions, each  with  a  heart  full  of  kindly  feeling 
towards  the  suffering.  Never  was  there  such  a  rum- 
maging in  cellars,  garrets,  wardrobes,  and  granaries 
in  the  United  States,  for  things  that  would  be  com- 
fortable to  the  hungry  and  needy.  Little  children, 
in  their  small  way  of  thinking,  brought  their  cherry- 
faced  dolls,  with  the  idea  that  these  would  speak 
comfort  out  of  their  bead  eyes  to  the  starving  babie* 
in  Ireland.  The  barrels  and  bags  of  flour,  wheat,  and 
Indian  corn,  the  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon,  sent  from 
the  prairie  farmers  of  the  Western  States,  were  mar- 
vellous for  number  and  heartiness  of  contribution. 
From  a  thousand  pulpits  a  thousand  congregations 
of  different  creeds  were  invited  to  lend  a  hand  to 
the  general  charity  in  a  few  earnest  and  feeling  words 
about  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  Universal 
Brotherhood  of  Men.  The  National  Government 
were  touched  by  the  same  impulse,  and  ordered  out 
of  their  berths  two  great  war-ships,  to  convey  a  portion 
of  the  people's  offerings  to  Ireland.  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  those  grim  old  frigates  lay  off  their  armour, 
and  put  on  the  most  peaceful  civilian  dress  that  any 
ships  ever  wore  abroad.  One  of  them  was  a  frigate 
captured  from  the  British  navy  in  the  last  war  between 
the  two  countries.  Its  port-holes,  now  showing  double 
rows  of  limbered  flour-barrels,  charged  full  to  their 
heads  and  hoops  with  the  best  brands  of  wheat  powder, 
once  belched  forth  fire,  smoke,  and  hissing  bolts  of 
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destruction  in  the  angry  parlance  of  battle  with  its 
American  opponent.  Landseer's  white  lamb  looking 
into  a  dove's  nest,  in  the  mouth  of  a  half-buried  cannon, 
does  not  make  such  a  good  picture  of  Peace  as  he 
might  have  made  of  those  two  frigates,  washed  and 
shaved,  and  walking  with  a  good-natured  sailor's  roll 
across  the  ocean,  with  all  their  huge  pockets  full  of 
bacon,  bread,  and  cheese  for  the  hungry  Irish." 

From  his  "  Sparks  from  the  Anvil "  we  cull  what 
is  considered  his  finest  production.  It  is  entitled, 
"  The  Natural  Bridge ;  or,  One  Inch  the  Highest." 
The  scene  opens  with  a  view  of  the  great  Natural 
Bridge  in  Virginia.  There  are  three  or  four  lads 
standing  in  the  channel  below,  looking  up  with  awe 
to  that  vast  arch  of  unhewn  rocks  which  the  Almighty 
bridged  over  those  everlasting  butments,  "  when  the 
morning  stars  sang  together."  The  little  piece  of 
sky  spanning  these  measureless  piers  is  full  of  stars, 
although  it  is  midday.  It  is  almost  five  hundred  feet 
from  where  they  stand,  up  those  perpendicular  bul- 
warks of  limestone,  to  the  key-rock  of  that  vast  arch, 
which  appears  to  them  only  of  the  size  of  a  man's 
hand.  The  silence  of  death  is  rendered  more  impres- 
sive by  the  little  stream  that  falls  from  rock  to  rock 
down  the  channel.  The  sun  is  darkened,  and  the 
boys  have  unconsciously  uncovered  their  heads,  as 
if  standing  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  Majesty 
of  the  whole  earth.  At  last  this  feeling  begins 
to    wear    away ;     they    look    around     them ;     they 
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find  that  others  have  been  there  before  them.  They 
see  the  names  of  hundreds  cut  in  the  Hmestone 
butments.  A  new  feeling  comes  over  their  young 
hearts,  and  their  knives  are  in  their  hands  in  an 
instant.  "  What  man  has  done  man  can  do,"  is 
their  watchword  while  they  draw  themselves  up,  and 
carve  their  names  a  foot  above  those  of  a  hundred 
full-grown  men  who  have  been  there  before  them. 

They  are  all  satisfied  with  this  feat  of  physical 
exertion  except  one,  whose  example  illustrates  per- 
fectly the  forgotten  truth  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  intellechial  eminence.  This  ambitious  youth  sees  a 
name  just  above  his  reach — a  name  that  will  be  green 
in  the  memory  of  the  world  when  those  of  Alexander, 
Caesar,  and  Bonaparte  shall  sink  into  oblivion.  It  was 
the  name  of  Washington.  Before  he  marched  with 
Braddock  to  that  fatal  field,  lie  had  been  there,  and 
left  his  name  a  foot  above  all  his  predecessors.  It 
was  a  glorious  thought  of  the  bo}-  to  write  his  name  side 
by  side  with  that  of  the  great  "  father  of  his  country." 
He  grasps  his  knife  with  a  firmer  hand,  and,  clinging 
to  a  little  jutting  crag,  he  cuts  a  notch  into  the  lime- 
stone, about  a  foot  above  where  he  stands  ;  he  then 
reaches  up  and  cuts  another  for  his  hands.  'Tis  a 
dangerous  adventure  ;  but  as  he  puts  his  feet  and  hands 
into  those  notches,  and  draws  himself  up  carefully 
to  his  full  length,  he  finds  himself  a  foot  above  every 
name  chronicled  in  that  mighty  wall.  While  his 
companions   are   regarding  him   with    concern    and 
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admiration,  he  cuts  his  name  in  rude  capitals,  large 
and  deep,  into  that  flinty  album.  His  knife  is  still 
in  his  hand,  and  strength  in  his  sinews,  and  a  new- 
created  aspiration  in  his  heart.  Again  he  cuts 
another  niche,  and  again  he  carves  his  name  in 
larger  capitals.  This  is  not  enough.  Heedless  of 
the  entreaties  of  his  companions,  he  cuts  and  climbs 
again.  The  graduations  of  his  ascending  scale  grow 
wider  apart.  He  measures  his  length  at  every  notch 
he  cuts.  The  voices  of  his  friends  wax  weaker  and 
weaker,  till  their  words  are  finally  lost  on  his  ear. 
He  now,  for  the  first  time,  casts  a  look  beneath  him. 
Had  that  glance  lasted  a  moment,  that  moment  would 
have  been  his  last.  He  clings  with  a  marvellous 
shudder  to  his  little  niche  in  the  rock.  An  awful 
abyss  awaits  his  almost  certain  fall.  He  is  faint  with 
severe  exertion,  and  trembling  from  the  sudden  view 
of  the  dreadful  destruction  to  which  he  is  exposed. 
His  knife  is  worn  half-way  to  the  haft.  He  can  hear 
the  voices,  but  not  the  words,  of  his  terror-stricken 
companions  below.  What  a  moment  !  What  a 
meagre  chance  to  escape  destruction !  There  is  no 
retracing  his  steps.  It  is  impossible  to  put  his  hands 
into  the  same  niche  with  his  feet,  and  retain  his  slender 
hold  a  moment.  His  companions  instantly  perceive 
this  new  and  fearful  dilemma,  and  await  his  fall  with 
emotions  that  "  freeze  their  young  blood."  He  is  too 
high,  too  faint,  to  ask  for  his  father  and  mother,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  to  come  and  witness  or  avert  his 
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destruction.  But  one  of  his  companions  anticipates 
his  desire.  Swift  as  the  wind  he  bounds  down  the 
channel,  and  the  situation  of  the  fated  boy  is  told 
upon  his  father's  hearthstone. 

Minutes  of  almost  eternal  length  roll  on,  and  there 
are  hundreds  standing  in  that  rocky  channel,  and 
hundreds  on  the  bridge  above,  all  holding  their  breath 
and  awaiting  the  fearful  catastrophe.  The  poor  boy 
hears  the  hum  of  new  and  numerous  voices  both 
above  and  below.  He  can  just  distinguish  the  tones 
of  his  father,  who  is  shouting  with  all  the  energy 
of  despair  :  "  William  !  William  I  Dont  look  dozun  ; 
your  mother,  and  Henry,  and  Harriet  are  all  Jiere, 
praying  for  yon  !  Don't  look  down  ;  keep  your  eye 
towards  the  top  I  "  The  boy  didn't  look  down.  His 
eye  is  fixed  like  a  flint  towards  heaven,  and  his  young 
heart  on  Him  who  reigns  there.  He  grasps  again 
his  knife.  He  cuts  another  niche,  and  another  foot 
is  added  to  the  hundreds  that  remove  him  from  the 
reach  of  human  help  below.  How  carefully  he  uses 
his  wasting  blade  !  How  anxiously  he  selects  the 
softest  places  in  that  vast  pier !  How  he  avoids 
every  flinty  grain  !  How  he  economises  his  physical 
powers,  resting  a  moment  at  each  notch  he  cuts  ! 
How  every  motion  is  watched  from  below  !  There 
stand  his  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  on  the  very 
spot  where,  if  he  falls,  he  will  not  fall  alone. 

The  sun  is  now  half-way  down  the  west.  The  lad 
has  made  fifty  additional  niches  in  that  mighty  v/all, 
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and  now  finds  himself  directly  under  the  middle  of 
that  vast  arch  of  rocks,  earth,  and  trees.  He  must 
cut  his  way  in  a  new  direction  to  get  from  under 
this  overhanging  mountain.  The  inspiration  of  hope 
is  dying  in  his  bosom ;  its  vital  heat  is  fed  by  the 
increasing  shouts  of  hundreds  perched  upon  cliffs 
and  trees,  and  others  who  stand  with  ropes  in  their 
hands  on  the  bridge  above,  or  with  ladders  below. 
Fifty  notches  more  must  be  cut  before  the  longest  rope 
can  reach  him.  His  wasting  blade  strikes  again  into 
the  limestone.  The  boy  is  emerging  painfully,  foot 
by  foot,  from  under  that  lofty  arch.  Spliced  ropes 
are  ready  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  leaning  over 
the  outer  edge  of  the  bridge.  Two  minutes  more, 
and  all  will  be  over.  The  blade  is  worn  to  the  last 
half-inch.  The  boy's  head  reels  ;  his  eyes  are  starting 
from  their  sockets.  His  last  hope  is  dying  in  his 
heart ;  his  life  must  hang  upon  the  next  notch  he  cuts. 
That  niche  is  his  last.  At  the  last  faint  gash  he 
makes,  his  knife — his  faithful  knife — falls  from  his 
little  nerveless  hand,  and,  ringing  along  the  precipice, 
falls  at  his  mother's  feet.  An  involuntary  groan  of 
despair  runs  like  a  death-knell  through  the  channel 
below,  and  all  is  still  as  the  grave.  At  the  height  of 
nearly  three  hundred  feet  the  devoted  boy  lifts  his 
hopeless  heart  and  closing  eyes  to  commend  his  soul 
to  God.  'Tis  but  a  moment — there !  One  foot  swings 
off!  He  is  reeling — trembling — toppling  over  into 
eternity !      Hark  !     A  shout  falls  on  his  ears  from 
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above,  The  man  Avho  is  lying  \\\i\\  half  liis  length 
over  the  bridge  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's 
head  and  shoulders.  Quick  as  thought  the  noosed 
rope  is  within  reach  of  the  sinking  youth.  No  one 
breathes.  With  a  faint,  convulsive  effort,  the  swoon- 
ing boy  drops  his  arms  into  the  noose.  Darkness 
comes  over  him,  and  with  the  words  ''God!''  and 
"  MotJicr  !  "  whispered  on  his  lips  just  loud  enough  to 
be  heard  in  heaven,  the  tightening  rope  lifts  him 
out  of  his  last  shallow  niche.  Not  a  lip  moves  while 
he  is  dangling  over  that  fearful  abyss  ;  but  when  a 
sturdy  Virginian  reaches  down  and  draws  up  the  lad, 
and  holds  him  up  in  his  arms  before  the  tearful, 
breathless  multitude,  such  shouting — such  leaping 
and  weeping  for  joy — never  greeted  the  ear  of  a 
human  being  so  recovered  from  the  yawning  gulf  of 
eternity. 

A  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  North  Church, 
Boston,  to  give  the  "  Learned  Blacksmith,"  as  they 
called  him,  a  reception  home  in  1850,  at  which  he 
gave  the  following  summary  of  his  experience  : — "  I 
went  out  from  your  midst  a  timid  young  man 
with  the  meekest  aspirations  and  humblest  hopes. 
I  went  away  pensively  on  foot,  carrying  under  my 
arm  all  I  owned  in  the  world  tied  up  in  a  small 
handkerchief.  So  far  as  I  can  recall  the  thoughts 
which  passed  my  mind  during  the  long  walks  of 
that  pedestrian  journey,  I  can  truly  say  that  a  life 
of  contented  and  obscure  usefulness  was  the  height 
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of  my  earthly  ambition.  My  anticipations  had  this 
extent,  and  no  more.  And  I  can  say  with  equal 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  I  desire  to  say  it  grate- 
fully, on  this  the  most  distinguished  occasion  that 
I  have  ever  seen  or  ever  expect  to  see  in  life,  that 
if  my  course  has  diverged  from  that  condition  in 
which  I  had  expected  to  pass  my  days,  not  unto 
me  be  the  merit  or  honour  of  the  change,  but  to 
that  kind  and  over-ruling  Providence  which  has  led 
me,  by  a  series  of  almost  imperceptible  stages,  into 
a  field  of  labour  and  experience  of  which  I  had  no 
conception  when  I  left  New  Britain  in  1837." 

After  cherishing  lofty  purposes,  performing  deeds 
of  kindness,  and  making  untiring  efforts  such  as  had 
never  been  attempted  by  any  one  else  before  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  peace,  temperance,  and  uni- 
versal brotherhood  among  all  with  whom  he  had  to 
do,  he  returned  to  his  native  town  in  1 870  to  reside. 
There,  when  he  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  three- 
score years  and  ten,  on  the  8th  of  March,  1879,  he 
passed  away  to  his  reward,  leaving  us  to  own  that, 
of  all  who  have  given  to  the  world  a  grand  example 
of  self-culture  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  others, 
none  have  ever  excelled  the  "  Learned  Blacksmith," 
who,  although  some  may  despise  him,  because  of  his 
lowly  birth  and  plodding  industry,  has,  notwith- 
standing, proved  himself  to  be  one  of  Nature's  real 
noblemen,  though  he  is  only  known  as  plain  Elihu 
BURRITT. 


JOSEPH  LIVESEY, 

ENGLAND'S    TEMTERANCE    PIONEER. 


JUST  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  down  in  a 
damp  cellar,  there  might  have  been  seen  two  men 
and  a  boy  working  at  three  hand-looms,  in  which  the 
elder  had  invested  all  the  money  he  could  spare  to 
help  his  son's  business.  It  could  also  have  been 
easily  perceived  that  they  were  struggling  hard 
against  difficulties,  and  that  there  seemed  very  little 
hope  of  either  of  them  ever  making  for  himself  a 
name,  which  would  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
with  honour  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  social  revolution  of  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Yet  so  it  was.  The  youth 
who  was  sitting  in  that  corner  of  yon  damp  cellar, 
with  his  back  close  to  the  wet  wall,  trying  to 
combine  reading  and  working  together,  was  Joseph 
Livesey,  the  venerated  founder  of  the  Temperance 
Movement  in  England.  The  eldest  of  the  three 
was  his  grandfather.  The  third,  Thomas,  was  the 
youth's  uncle. 

Seven  years  or  so  before,  on    March    5th,   1794, 
Joseph  had  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  world, 
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at  a  small  cottage  in  Walton-le-dale,  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  from  Preston.  His  father  and  mother 
were  poor,  hard-working  people,  but  both  delicate 
in  health.  A  brother  and  sister  had  died  early  ;  in 
1801,  both  parents  were  carried  off,  within  ten 
weeks  of  each  other,  by  consumption.  Thus,  at  the 
early  age  of  seven,  little  Joseph  was  left  without 
father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother,  an  orphan  upon 
the  wide  world,  with  the  natural  questions,  "  What 
was  to  be  done  ^^'ith  him .''  Where  was  he  to 
go  ?  How  was  he  to  live  ? "  His  grandparent, 
amid  his  own  poverty,  found  him  a  home,  and  it  is 
there  we  first  meet  with  him. 

With  a  feeble  constitution  to  start  with,  and 
inheriting  a  tendency  to  consumption  from  both 
parents,  it  is  the  more  surprising  how  he  was  able, 
from  early  morn  till  late  at  night,  to  endure  such  ex- 
posure and  damp.  But  the  fact  that  he  did  so  illustrates 
very  forcibly  what  strong  common  sense  and  a  resolute 
will  can  accomplish,  when  united  with  perseverance 
and  energy,  and  how  possible  it  is  to  triumph  over  what 
at  first  sight  appears  to  be  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier  and  to  rise  from  a  very  humble  origin,  to 
occupy  a  place  in  the  front  rank  among  the 
"  World's  Workers." 

He  not  only  had  the  sorrow  of  losing  both  his 
parents,  but  his  grandfather  soon  after  his  adoption 
had  the  misfortune  to  fail  in  the  cotton  business  in 
which  he  had  embarked  his  all.     Mr.  Livcsey,  speak- 
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Ing  of  this  time,  says  :  "  I  remember  well  the  old 
man,  on  a  Tuesday  night,  upon  the  return  of  Thomas 
(his  son)  with  unfavourable  reports  from  the  Man- 
chester market,  crying  like  a  child.  Young  as  I  was, 
I  busied  myself  in  the  warehouse,  sometimes  at  the 
warping  mill,  sometimes  helping  to  hook  pieces,  or 
weighing  out  the  weft.  The  '  moutre '  trade  was 
then  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  disputes 
with  weavers  and  threats  of  '  bating '  were  frequent. 
Both  yarn  and  cloth  were  enormously  dear;  so  there 
was  a  great  temptation  to  weavers  to  sell  cops,  to 
take  off  '  half  beers,'  and  by  obliterating  the  '  smits ' 
to  get  longer  *  fents  '  than  they  were  allowed."  How- 
ever, the  crash  came ;  the  only  consolation  left 
being  that  the  assets  realised  enough  to  pay  all  the 
creditors  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound. 

The  next  step  was  back  to  a  "  weaving "  farm 
where  young  Joseph  had  also  to  go  with  them.  They 
were  so  poor  that  the  lad  had  to  act  as  a  servant. 
"  From  necessity,"  he  tells  us,  "  I  became  pretty 
proficient  in  all  kinds  of  labour  connected  with 
domestic  life,  and  I  have  never  regretted  this  ;  for  in 
speaking  to  the  poor  during  my  visitations,  I  have 
found  my  early  experience  of  great  service ;  and  in 
the  event  of  any  reverse,  I  have  always  felt  I  was  pre- 
pared to  live  where  others  would  perhaps  starve." 

Thus  animated  with  a  desire  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world,  he  kept  pushing  along.  At  the  close  of 
the  day,  when  tired  with  toil  on  the  loom,  he  thought 
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"  there  was  something  better  ahead."  This  roused  his 
energies,  and  caused  him  to  sit  down  bravely  to  a  few 
hours'  more  study.  Like  David  Livingstone,  another 
weaver  boy,  he  resolved  upon  cultivating  his  mind,  as 
the  best  step  to  self  advancement,  and,  like  the 
missionary,  he  learnt  to  work  and  read  at  the  same 
time.  ' 

There  were  no  school  boards  in  those  days,  so  he 
went  for  a  short  time  to  an  old  woman  who  kept  a 
dame's  school.  There  he  learnt  to  read  the  Bible,  and 
then  the  cellar  became  his  school-room,  and  the  three 
hand-looms  at  which  his  grandfather  and  uncle 
worked  his  desk.  Speaking  of  these  times  he  says : 
"  This  cellar  was  my  college,  the  *  breast-beam '  was 
my  desk,  and  I  was  my  own  tutor.  Many  a  day  and 
night  have  I  laboured  to  understand  Lindley  Murray, 
and  at  last,  by  indomitable  perseverance,  which  long  ap- 
peared a  hopeless  task,  this  was  accomplished,  without 
aid  from  any  human  being.  Anxious  for  information, 
and  having  no  companions  from  whom  I  could  learn 
anything,  I  longed  for  books,  but  had  no  means  with 
which  to  procure  them.  There  was  no  public  library, 
and  publications  of  all  kinds  were  expensive  ;  and  if 
I  could  succeed  in  borrowing  one,  I  would  devour  it 
like  a  hungry  man  would  his  first  meal." 

Living,  as  we  do,  surrounded  with  schools,  libraries, 
and  cheap  literature,  it  is  hard  to  realise  the  differ- 
ence, so  as  to  contrast  it  with  the  state  of  things 
with  which  he    had   to    contend.      Then    he    adds : 
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"  At  the  period  I  refer  to  there  were  no  national 
schools,  no  Sunday-schools,  no  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, no  penny  publications,  no  cheap  newspapers,  no 
free  libraries,  no  penny  postage,  no  temperance 
societies,  no  tea  parties,  no  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  no  people's  parks,  no  railways,  no  gas, 
no  anything,  in  fact,  that  distinguishes  the  present  time 
in  favour  of  the  improvement  and  enjoyment  of  the 
masses.  Most  of  the  articles  of  necessity  for  a  poor 
man's  house,  during  the  war  with  France,  were  nearly 
double  their  present  price,  and  all  felt  the  pressure  of 
the  times.  My  only  pocket  money,  when  a  lad,  was 
'the  Sunday  penny,'  I  have  a  distinct  recollection 
how  proud  I  felt  when  I  went  among  my  companions 
on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  with  my  threepence  in  my 
pocket,  which  was  my  increased  weekly  allowance. 
It  was  then  I  got  my  grammar,  exercises,  and 
key,  Cann's  Bible  with  references,  and  a  few  other 
books,  as  my  means  would  allow.  I  seldom  got  a 
meal  without  a  book  open  before  me  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  managed  to  do  what  I  have  never  seen 
any  other  weaver  attempt,  to  read  and  weave  at  the 
same  time.  For  hours  I  have  done  this,  and  without 
making  bad  work.  The  book  was  laid  on  the  breast 
beam,  with  a  cord  slipped  on  to  keep  the  leaves  from 
rising ;  head,  hands,  and  feet  all  busy  at  the  same 
time.  I  had  a  restless  mind,  panting  for  knowledge, 
and  incapable  of  inaction.  That  part  of  the  loom  and 
the   wall  nearest  my  seat  was   covered  with  marks, 
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which  1  had  made  to  assist  me  to  remember  certain 
facts,  and  these  hieroglyphics  were  there  when  I  left. 
This  cellar  is  only  a  short  walk  from  where  I  am  now 
writing,  and  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  making  a  call  at  this 
hallowed  spot.  The  privations  connected  with 
poverty,  in  my  case,  admitted  of  no  exceptions.  The 
day  seemed  too  short  for  my  love  of  reading,  and,  as 
often  as  I  could,  I  remained  to  read  after  uncle  and 
grandfather  had  retired  to  bed  ;  but  I  was  allowed  no 
candle,  and  for  hours  I  have  read  by  the  glare  of  the 
few  embers  left  in  the  fire-grate,  with  my  head  close 
to  the  bars.  I  had  hard  exercising  ground,  but  still  I 
think  it  was  well  fitted,  in  a  case  like  mine,  to  prepare 
me  for  the  battle  of  life  I  had  to  fight." 

Referring  again  to  this  period  in  after  years,  he 
had  the  honesty  and  manliness  to  say,  "  I  once  was 
glad  to  pick  up  a  stray  leaf,  or  to  borrow  an  old 
backless  book,  with  which  to  allay  my  thirst  for 
knowledge."  Still  the  days  were  too  short  to  satisfy 
his  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  was  always  anxious  to 
reach  the  end  of  a  book,  and  when  he  once  began  to 
read  the  first  page,  he  did  not  care  to  lay  it  down 
until  he  had  reached  the  last.  Contrasting  the  ad- 
vantages which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  against  those  with  which  he 
had  to  struggle,  he  says  : — 

"  Whilst  tho'usands  of  costly  volumes  lie  dormant, 
unopened,  and  unread  by  their  owners,  the  backless 
volume   was   read   by   me  with   eagerness,  and   this 
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doubtless  has  been  the  case  with  others.  What  would 
I  not  have  given  at  that  day  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  Preston  Institution,  a  privilege 
too  much  undervalued  by  the  working-classes  of  the 
present  time.  And  yet  it  is  a  question  in  many  cases, 
whether  want  or  plenty  makes  the  most  sterling 
character.  My  first  book-case  consisted  of  two  slips 
of  wood,  value  about  eightpence,  hung  to  the  wall  by 
a  cord  at  each  end,  and  the  first  work  placed  upon 
these  anti-aristocratic  shelves  was  'Jones's  Theological 
Repository,'  a  periodical  of  a  number  of  volumes 
which  I  had  got  at  second-hand.  I  shall  never  forget, 
as  I  descended  the  cellar  stairs,  how  I  sometimes 
turned  back  to  look  at  and  admire  my  newly-acquired 
treasure." 

It  was  this  spirit  of  self-denial  and  self-reliance, 
embued  with  a  deep  sense  of  his  great  responsibility 
to  a  higher  power,  which  ever  marked  his  career,  and 
gave  such  mighty  impetus  to  his  efforts.  As  an  old 
writer  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 
had  said:  "Self-reliance  and  self-denial  will  teach 
a  man  to  drink  out  of  his  own  cistern,  and  eat  his 
own  sweet  bread,  and  to  learn  and  labour  truly  to  get 
his  own  living,  and  carefully  to  save  and  expend  the 
good  things  committed  to  his  trust."  These  words 
express  in  the  most  graphic  manner  the  ruling  ideas 
which  seem  to  have  governed  the  life  of  Joseph 
Livesey.  Village  life  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago 
was  a  very  different  thing  to  what  it  is  now.     The 
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contrast  is  most  marked.  The  place  where  Joseph 
Livesey  lived  was  noted  for  its  "  fighting  parties," 
and  because  he  stoutly  refused  to  join  with  them  in 
their  brutal  amusement,  he  had  to  stand  the  ordeal 
of  being  taunted  as  "  a  softy."  This,  however,  did  not 
hinder  him  from  seeking  his  recreation  in  other  direc- 
tions. He  says,  for  instance,  that  once  he  "followed 
the  hounds  all  day  long  in  his  clogs,  but  never  desired 
a  repetition  of  that  sport."  Sometimes  he  went  fish- 
ing, and  nothing  gave  him  more  delight  than  to  stroll 
by  the  silvery  river  Ribble,  with  some  choice  book 
for  a  companion,  and  after  laying  night-lines  below 
Walton  Bridge,  to  return  home  quite  happy.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  less  boisterous  games  were 
more  to  his  taste  than  the  rough-and-ready  sports 
of  the  boys.  Indeed,  he  confesses,  "  I  generally  made 
the  girls  my  companions,  in  preference  to  the  boys." 
He  had  no  objectio.n  to  a  game  at  marbles,  hide-and- 
seek,  forfeits,  and  joined  heartily  in  the  evening  story- 
telling parties,  when  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer,"  and 
other  like  legends,  formed  the  principal  material 
upon  which  their  minds  feasted.  They  believed  in 
"ghosts"  and  "bogies,"  and  often  amused  them- 
selves with  repeating  rumours  of  the  exploits  of  a 
local  bogie  called  "  Bannister  DolV^  until  they  be- 
came so  excited  that  they  had  to  be  sent  off  to  their 
homes.  Like  every  one  else  who  looks  around  him, 
Joseph,  even  in  these  days,  could  not  help  seeing  how 
the  use  of  intoxicating   drinks  debases  self-respect, 
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diminishes  self-knowledge,  defiles  self-revcrencc,  and 
destroys  self-control  ;  hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that,  on  reviewing  his  life-long  war  against  such 
drinks,  on  his  eighty-first  birthday,  he  asked,  "Why 
should  drink  reign,  and  drink-selling  tread  national 
prosperity,  domestic  peace,  morality,  and  religion 
under  feet  ?  Nothing,  I  believe,  is  wanting  but  a 
strong  combined  resolution,  unity  of  action  among  all 
lovers  of  sobriety  and  goodness,  and  a  willingness 
to  sacrifice  present  and  personal  pleasure,  for  the 
deliverance  and  happiness  of  our  fellow-creatures. 
Difi"usive  tectotalism  and  agitating  teetotalism  are 
what  I  long  to  see,  and  what  I  try  to  promote  to  the 
utmost  of  my  present  limited  power." 

As  "example  is  better  than  precept,"  he  could  in 
fairness  urge  upon  others  to  "  go  and  do  likewise," 
seeing  that  for  over  half  a  century  he  had,  with  an 
earnestness  which  never  faltered,  and  a  persistency 
which  never  flagged,  as  a  true  pioneer  uttered  his 
earnest  convictions,  and  maintained  his  unswerving 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  temperance;  and  many  a  time 
when  other  subjects  seemed  for  the  moment  to  have 
absorbed  the  public  mind,  he  successfully  called  back 
attention  to  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  his  own 
heart,  and  so  set  an  example  of  dogged,  persistent 
determination  not  often  manifested,  and  which  has 
certainly  never  been  surpassed. 

It  seems  a  wonder  that,  working  for  so  many  years 
close  to  the  wet  v/all,  that  it  did  not   produce  im- 
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mediate  bad  results,  but  he  tells  us  why  he  thought  it 
did  not.  "  I  can  only  suppose  that  this  was  counter- 
acted in  a  great  measure  by  the  incessant  action  of 
almost  every  muscle  of  the  body  required  in  weaving. 
'  All  fours  '  never  cease  action  on  the  part  of  the 
hand-loom  weaver.  Yet  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
four  rheumatic  fevers  that  I  have  had  to  endure,  and 
the  seven  years'  chronic  rheumatism  in  my  lower 
joints,  rendering  me  unable  to  walk  about  without 
pain,  which  followed,  had  their  remote  cause  in  that 
miserable  place."  Gradually  he  managed  to  improve, 
and  get  piece-work,  and  so  to  earn  a  little  extra,  with 
which  he  bought  a  grammar  and  a  few  other  books. 
He  also  made  several  attempts  to  get  lighter  work. 
The  shuttle-making  was  tried,  without  success ;  next 
"twisting-in"  for  weavers,  then  a  jobber;  this  last 
employment  failed  so  completely,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  week,  by  a  trick  of  the  trade,  he  did  not  receive  a 
penny  of  wages. 

One  of  the  earliest  recollections  which  stamped 
itself  upon  Joseph's  mind  was  the  procession  of  the 
famous  Preston  Guild  in  1802.  He  was  at  that  time 
eight  years  old,  and  the  various  products  of  cotton- 
spinning,  which  had  only  recently  been  introduced, 
formed  a  very  marked  feature  in  the  day's  proceed- 
ings. Preston  at  that  time  only  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabitants,  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  new  industry  was  displayed 
made  it  very  striking  to  his  youthful  mind.     Referring 
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to  the  display,  the  local  historian  tells  us :  "  The 
gentlemen's  procession  commenced  on  ]\Ionday  morn- 
ing immediately  after  breakfast ;  it  was  preceded  by 
the  marshal,  armed  cap-a-pie,  on  horseback,  etc.  ; 
then  came  twenty-four  young,  blooming,  handsome 
women,  belonging  to  the  different  cotton-mills,  dressed 
in  a  uniform  of  peculiar  beauty  and  simplicity.  The 
dress  consisted  wholly  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
town.  Their  petticoats  were  of  fine  white  calico ; 
the  head-dress  was  a  kind  of  blue-feathered  wreath, 
formed  very  ingeniously  of  cotton,  so  as  to  look  like 
a  garland.  Each  girl  carried  in  her  hand  the  branch 
of  an  artificial  cotton-tree  as  the  symbol  of  her  pro- 
fession. The  gentlemen  walked  in  pairs,  preceded 
by  Lord  Derby  and  the  Hon.  T.  Erskine." 

From  that  time  onward  Preston  became  a  centre 
of  bustling  activity,  until  its  population  increased  to 
upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand,  and  "  King 
Cotton,"  as  it  has  been  called,  converted  the  once 
aristocratic  town  of  "  proud  Preston  "  into  a  beehive 
of  industry^  by  which  the  people  have  been  enabled 
to  develop  their  energy,  and  secure  for  themselves  a 
large  addition  to  their  comforts,  of  which  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  they  had  never  dreamt. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  a  family  residing  in  the  village  named 
Portlock.  Such  was  the  influence  which  their  con- 
sistent Christian  lives  had  upon  him,  that  he  resolved 
to  accompany  them  to  the  Baptist  chapel  at  Preston, 
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of  which  church  they  were  members.  Finally,  It  lead 
to  his  being  baptized,  and  joining  the  same  church. 
Speaking  of  the  blessedness  of  this  decision,  and  the 
happiness  it  gave  him,  he  says,  "The  return  of 
Sunday  was  to  me  a  feast  of  good  things  ;  all  the 
fervency  of  youth  and  zeal  of  a  new  convert  were 
added  to  a  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
religion.  With  what  delight  did  I  use  to  go,  in  my 
clogs,  to  Preston  to  the  evening  prayer-meetings  held 
in  the  vestry.  I  have  still  in  my  possession  Watts' 
hymn-book,  which  I  bought  at  the  time.  On  the 
Inside  of  the  front  cover  Is  wTltten  '  Joseph  Livesey's 
book,  i8ii.'  On  the  blank  leaf  Is  the  following  :  *  Is 
any  merry?  let  him  sing  psalms'  (James  v.  13).  And 
at  the  end  Is  the  verse  : 

"  Hope  is  my  helmet,  faith  my  shield, 
Thy  Word,  my  God,  the  sword  I  wield  ; 
With  sacred  truth  my  loins  are  girt, 
And  holy  zeal  inspires  my  heart." 

About  that  time  he  tramped,  with  fourteen  others, 
to  Accrington,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  to  an 
ordination  service.  He  tells  us :  "  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Stephens  preached  from  the  text,  '  One  Is  your 
master,  even  Christ ;  and  all  ye  are  brethren.' 
Equality  was  what  I  admired,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  v/ith  the  discourse.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  It  was  announced  that  any  one  who  w^ished  to 
take  dinner  could  be  accommodated  at  a  certain  Inn 
at  one  shilling  each.     But  I  learnt  that  there  was  a 
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free  dinner  for  the  ministers  and  other  rich  friends.  I 
felt,  as  one  of  the  poor  who  really  needed  a  dinner, 
and  not  having  a  shilling  to  spare,  that  the  doctrine 
of  equal  brotherhood,  though  brilliant  in  the  pulpit, 
was  not  so  in  '  word  and  deed.'  But  what  offended 
me  most  was,  that,  being  allowed  to  enter  the  large 
room  after  the  dinner,  I  saw  the  minister  and  other 
friends  enjoying  themselves  with  their  long  pipes 
amid  the  fumes  of  tobacco,  drinking  spirits  and  other 
liquors.  Though  physically  feeble,  I  was  never 
deficient  in  moral  courage,  and  when  we  were  intro- 
duced to  the  reverend  gentlemen,  I  could  not  forbear 
giving  vent  to  my  feelings.  I  protested  against  this 
eating  and  drinking,  and  said  that  in  primitive  times 
men  were  ordained  to  the  ministry  with  '  prayer  and 
fasting.'  A  poor,  simple,  ill-dressed,  illiterate,  un- 
known lad  lecturing  divines  on  the  primitive  duties 
of  self-denial !  A  regular  laugh  was  the  response ; 
and,  indeed,  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  I  believe 
this  exhibition  gave  a  cast  to  my  mind  of  which 
I  have  never  got  clear,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  believe 
that  nothing  similar  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  present 
day." 

Over-confident  of  his  own  views,  he  tells  us  again 
that  he  "  becam.e  the  zealous  advocate  of  opinions, 
rather  than  the  promoter  of  charity  among  all  good 
people,"  and  this  led  him  into  a  controversy  in  which 
he  used  this  phrase,  "  I  never  see  anything  v/rong  but 
I  am  determined  to  set  it  right;"  and  although  he  met 
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with  a  severe  rebuke,  it  at  the  same  time  shows  the 
resolute  character  of  the  young  reformer  when  only 
about  eighteen  years  old.  He  tells  us  that  he 
"  profited  by  the  reproof,  which  he  well  deserved." 

Not  only  had  Joseph  to  contend  with  ignorance, 
but  he  had  also  to  fight  against  vice.  The  moral 
world  in  which  he  lived  was  of  the  most  poisonous 
character.  Drunkenness  was  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
The  weavers  believed  in  keeping  what  they  called 
Saint  Monday,  and  a  queer  kind  of  saint  it  was.  The 
public-houses  were  crowded,  and  blasphemy  and 
brutality  could  be  seen  and  heard  on  every  hand. 
Speaking  of  this  he  says :  "  We  had  a  sad  lot  con- 
nected with  the  church.  The  grave-digger  and  his 
father  were  both  drunkards.  The  ringers  and  singers 
were  all  hard  drinkers  ;  and  I  remember  the  singers 
singing  in  my  father's  kitchen  on  a  Christmas 
morning  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  The  parish 
clerk  was  no  exception.  When  the  clock  was 
standing  on  a  morning  for  want  of  winding,  as  was 
often  the  case,  the  remark  was,  '  The  clerk  was  drunk 
again  last  night.'  I  was  surrounded  by  mental  dark- 
ness and  vice,  and  was  without  the  companionship  of 
congenial  spirits." 

It  is  said  that  "a  dead  dog  can  go  with  a  stream, 
but  it  takes  a  living  man  to  go  against  it."  Hence  it 
was  needful  for  Joseph  not  only  to  resolve  to  lead  a 
Christian  life,  but  to  do  all  he  could  to  sustain  its 
vigour  and  promote  its  efficiency.     The  result  was, 
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that  soon  after  his  conversion  he  resolved  to  become 
a  Sunday-school  teacher,  then  a  prayer  leader,  and 
after  that  a  preacher.  His  one  desire  was  to  elevate 
and  save  others. 

He  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a  home  of  his  own 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  one.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
by  the  death  of  a  relative,  he  became  possessed  of  the 
sum  of  ;^30.  Meantime,  he  had  heard  of  a  Miss 
Williams,  a  religious  girl,  and  with  his  usual  earnest- 
ness, and  before  seeing  her,  he  determined  to  make 
her  an  offer  of  marriage.  Visiting  the  family  with 
whom  she  was  staying,  he  attended  a  prayer-meeting 
with  them.  He  was  asked  to  deliver  an  address, 
which  he  did.  In  after  years  ]\Irs.  Livesey  confessed 
it  was  owing  to  the  favourable  opinion  she  formed 
while  he  was  speaking,  more  than  anything  else,  that 
she  was  led  to  consent.  He  says,  "  We  were  fixed 
thirty  miles  from  each  other,  and  with  the  exception 
of  about  three  visits,  all  the  love-making,  which 
lasted  about  a  year,  was  done  by  long  sheets  of  paper 
filled  to  every  corner."  Regardless  of  the  jokes  of 
friends,  he  attended  auctions  in  the  locality  to  buy 
articles  of  furniture  cheap,  so  as  to  have  the  home 
ready  when  the  wedding-day  arrived,  and  on  May 
30th,  181 5,  at  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool,  "I  remember," 
he  says,  "  the  parson  gabbled  over  the  service  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  I  paid  him  a  crown  piece, 
remarking  what  a  cheap  wife  I  had  got."  She  proved 
a  real  helpmate  to  him ;  and  for  fifty  years  he  could 
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say  that  his  wife  was  the  greatest  blessing  of  his  life 
to  him.  They  went  to  their  home  at  Walton,  and  he 
says, "  Here  we  both  settled  down  to  our  work,  Joseph 
to  his  loom  and  Jane  to  her  wheel  ;  and  though  as 
low  in  means  as  most  people  to  start  with,  we  have 
'lived  and  loved  together'  now  (iS68)  more  than  fifty- 
two  years,  never  once  having  reason  to  regret  the 
step  we  took.  I  soon  learnt  the  truth  of  the  old 
saying,  *  In  taking  a  wife  you  had  better  have  a 
fortune  in  her  than  witJi  her.'  " 

Under  his  wife's  excellent  management  the  little 
home  became  a  palace.  In  less  than  a  year,  however, 
they  had  to  remove  into  Preston,  where  Mrs.  Livesey 
gave  birth  to  twins.  With  bread,  owing  to  the  corn 
laws,  at  a  high  price,  wages  low,  and  trade  bad,  it  was 
a  gloomy  outlook  for  Joseph ;  added  to  this,  his 
own  health  gave  way.  He  consulted  the  doctor, 
and  was  ordered  to  live  better,  to  take  malt  liquor, 
and  some  bread  and  cheese  in  the  middle  of  the 
forenoon.  He  bought  a  bit  of  common  cheese  at  7d. 
or  8d.  per  lb.  That  bit  of  cheese,  however,  proved  to 
be  the  pivot  upon  which  his  business  career  took  a 
turn.  The  Lancashire  cheese  fair  was  being  held, 
and  he  happened  to  hear  some  one  say  that  prices  had 
gone  down  to  about  fifty  shillings  the  hundredweight. 
By  his  self-taught  arithmetic  he  discovered  that 
meant  5d.  per  lb.  He  began  to  think  if  he  could  only 
buy  a  whole  cheese,  and  sell  it  out  in  small  pieces  to 
his  neighbours  at  that  price,  he  could  get  a  piece  for 
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himself  on  the  same  terms.  No  idea  of  profit  ever 
entered  his  mind.  But  where  to  get  the  money  was 
the  point.  He  ultimately  thought  of  a  draper  named 
Burnett,  who  was  known  as  a  friend  to  those  in  need. 
He  went  and  told  his  tale — how  he  could  supply  the 
poor  with  cheese  at  5  J-  instead  of  /d.  In  a  minute 
the  needful  amount  was  lent,  with  which  Joseph 
bought  two  cheeses  at  fourpence  three-farthings  a 
pound.  He  had  then  to  go  and  borrow  scales. 
After  selling  the  cheese  at  fivepence  halfpenny  per 
pound,  to  cover  the  loss  from  cutting  and  weighing, 
he  found  he  had  made  unintentionally  a  profit  of 
IS.  6d.;  this  was  more  than  he  could  have  earned  in 
the  same  time  by  weaving.  The  news  spread,  and 
people  kept  coming  for  the  cheap  cheese ;  so  he  gave 
up  weaving,  and  took  to  cheese  selling. 

It  was  to  this  event  that  "  weaving,"  so  far  as 
Joseph  Livesey  was  concerned,  came  to  an  end.  So 
he  gave  his  loom  to  a  poor  man  named  Woodruff, 
thinking  he  had  no  further  use  for  it ;  but  by  a  strange 
coincidence  he  re-bought  it  back  some  years  after  for 
a  sovereign,  and  had  it  made  into  a  writing-table. 
Of  this  changed  article  of  furniture  he  wrote  in  his 
seventy-fifth  year :  "  Turn  it  over,  and  you  will  see 
the  several  pieces  that  constituted  the  cradle  of  my 
future  usefulness ;  and  when  I  am  in  my  grave,  may 
this  remind  my  children  that  their  father  was  a  poor 
man,  and  that  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  upon  them 
they  should  never  forget  the  poor.-" 
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It  was  no  easy  work  to  establish  a  business  even 
in  those  days.  Hence,  we  find  that  he  had  to  attend 
the  markets  at  Chorley,  Blackburn,  and  Wigan, 
walking  to  and  from  Preston,  railways  then  being 
a  thing  unknown.  He  then  went  to  Bolton,  and 
walked  the  double  journey  of  forty  miles  and  selling 
his  cheese  in  one  day.  By  degrees,  with  the  help  of 
friends  lending  him  some  money,  he  was  able  to  buy 
a  pony,  which  he  had,  however,  to  go  and  attend 
to  himself.  He  then  added  a  gig.  By  this 
means  he  was  able  to  ride  out  into  the  country 
districts,  and  call  upon  the  farmers  and  buy  their 
cheese.  During  these  journeys  he  met  with  many 
things  to  test  his  earnestness,  and  which  also  exposed 
him  to  serious  risk  and  danger.  On  one  occasion, 
when  at  Ulverston,  owing  to  the  heavy  dew,  he  could 
not  tell  where  he  was,  and  wandered  until  he  came 
to  a  farm-house,  but  even  then  he  was  afraid  to 
knock,  for  fear  they  should  take  him  for  a  bad 
character  and  set  the  dogs  at  him.  So  he  sought 
an  outhouse,  and  lay  down  on  some  hay  until  the 
morning,  and  then  walked  out  without  any  one 
seeing  him.  On  another  journey,  he  was  nearly 
overtaken  by  the  tide  whilst  crossing  the  well-known 
Eleven-mile  Sands,  where  so  many  have  been  drowned. 
He  saw  the  waves  rolling  rapidly  in  from  the  west, 
and  in  an  instant  started  eastward  as  fast  as  he  could 
go,  and  managed  in  the  narrowest  way  to  escape. 
Once  he  was  nearly  in  danger  of  being   drowned, 
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through  the  boatmen  whom  he  had  engaged  to 
ferry  him  across  the  Wye  being  drunk.  But  nothing 
daunted  his  courage,  or  disheartened  him  in  his  purpose 
to  succeed. 

The  claims  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children  (four  of 
whom  died  in  infancy)  acted  as  a  spur  to  his  energies. 
As  the  boys  grew  up  they  were  put  out  to  work,  or 
made  to  take  part  in  the  business,  and  even  before 
the  parents  became  total  abstainers  no  intoxicating 
drinks  were  kept  in  the  house  ;  water  or  milk  was  the 
usual  drink. 

In  all  these  matters,  and  indeed  in  everything 
else,  he  was  assisted  by  his  wife  ;  and  although  when 
she  knew  he  was  writing  his  autobiography  she  said 
"  See  thou  sayest  nothing  about  uie"  it  is  pleasing  to 
hear  him  own  that  "  I  cannot  do  justice  to  my  feelings 
if  I  do  not  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  excellencies  of 
my  dear  wife.  In  our  early  struggles,  when  com- 
mencing business  out  of  nothing,  she  was  not  only 
my  counsellor  in  difficulties,  but  an  active  and  efficient 
helper  to  the  extent  of,  and  even  beyond,  her  power. 
She  was  no  lady-wife  ;  though  respectably  connected, 
and  accustomed  to  plenty  before  marriage,  she 
willingly  shared  my  poverty  and  privations,  and  bore 
a  full  part  of  our  burdens.  She  shared  my  joys,  and 
more  than  shared  my  sorrows,  for  she  wiped  them 
away.  Whenever  I  was  cast  down,  she  was  the  one 
to  revive  my  spirits.  For  a  long  time  she  did  all  the 
housework  as  well  as  attending  to  business,  and  she 
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would  sit  up  past  midnight  making  and  mending  the 
children's  clothes.  No  pen  could  do  justice  in  describ- 
ing the  sympathy  she  showed  towards  every  sufferer 
that  came  within  her  reach  ;  nor  set  forth  her  willing- 
ness to  undergo  any  toil  to  give  them  relief.  If  ever 
a  '  good   mother '  existed,  she   deserves  that   name. 

A  lady's  life  of  soft  indulgence,  rising 

late  in  the  morning,  lolling  on  the  sofa  most  of  the 
forenoon  reading  novels,  with  little  exercise,  fed  with 
rich  food,  and  pampered  with  delicacies — these  have 
killed  many  a  thousand  with  better  constitutions  than 
Mother  Livesey's." 

Ten  years  at  least  before  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League  began  its  work,  Livesey,  in  one  of  his  publica- 
tions called  Tlie  Moral  Reforniey,  pleaded  earnestly 
for  free  trade.  He  gave  stirring  facts  showing  that 
the  average  earnings  of  a  man  at  weaving,  working 
from  five  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night,  only 
amounted  to  5s,  iifd.  per  week,  and  then  he  added, 
"  Such  is  the  miserable  pittance  of  the  weaver.  With 
provisions  at  the  present  exorbitant  price,  if  any  man 
can  behold  this  state  of  things  without  raising  his 
determined  voice  against  it,  he  must  be  destitute  of 
.  the  common  feelings  of  humanity." 

Having  learnt  by  painful  experience,  amid  so 
many  grave  surroundings,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
an  education  himself,  he  set  to  work  to  help  others 
around  him,  whom  he  discovered  in  the  same  condi- 
tion.    As  there  was  no  Sunday-school  for  adults,  he 
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opened  his  own  cottage.  His  wife  took  the  females, 
he  took  the  males.  When  his  house  became  too 
small  for  the  scholars,  he  hired  a  large  room  and  met 
them  there. 

A  newspaper  in  those  days  cost  sevenpence,  and 
was  therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  working  people, 
with  such  small  wages  as  they  then  could  earn.  To 
meet  this,  on  his  own  responsibility  he  opened  his 
room  for  "  a  general  reading-room,"  the  charge  being 
3s.  3d.  per  quarter.  Its  success  was  so  great,  that  he 
had  to  open  six  others  in  various  parts  of  the  town. 

Early  in  life  he  felt  the  importance  of  the  printing 
press,  and  began  to  use  it,  first  with  placards,  then 
with  pamphlets,  and  then  with  magazines.  These  were 
all  issued  amid  the  toil  of  his  own  business,  and  most 
of  the  articles  were  written  by  himself.  This  was 
no  easy  matter,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  the 
cares  of  a  large  family,  and  the  anxiety  of  creating 
and  developing  a  business,  on  which  they  were 
dependent,  and  which  for  years  mainly  rested  on  him- 
self. In  addition  to  these,  he  issued  a  number  of  pub- 
lications and  tracts  on  various  subjects,  and  while 
in  1844  he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Preston 
Guardian^  a  newspaper  which  still  exists,  and  stands 
among  the  foremost  of  the  provincial  papers  of 
the  country. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Livesey  took 
his  "  last  glass "  Are  so  interesting  that  it  is  best  to 
narrate  it  in  his  own  words.      In  his  annual  Tempe- 
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ranee  address  on  New  Year's  Day,  1881,  he  says  :  "  It 
is  now  fifty  years  since  I  took  my  last  glass.  It  was 
early  in  1831  at  Mr.  McKie's,  Lime  Street,  Preston. 
It  was  only  one  glass  of  whisky  and  water.  I  often 
say  it  was  the  best  I  ever  drank,  the  best  because  it 
was  the  last ;  and  if  I  remain  in  my  senses  I  shall 
never  take  another.  I  did  not  then  understand  the 
properties  of  alcoholic  liquors,  though  I  ought  to  have 
done,  being  thirty-seven  years  of  age."  The  circum- 
stances under  which  the  event  occurred  ought  to  be 
named.  A  local  manufacturer  persuaded  Mr.  Livesey 
to  join  him  in  business  as  a  sleeping  partner,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  was  in  a  profitable  and  prosperous 
condition.  Believing  it  to  be  so,  Mr.  Livesey  invested 
all  his  spare  cash.  Soon  after  doing  so,  the  trade 
began  to  fall  off,  creditors  became  pressing,  and  the 
manufacturer  left  the  town,  as  well  as  the  business, 
for  Mr.  Livesey  to  do  as  he  might.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "  It  was  a  trying  time  ;  after  emancipating 
myself  from  the  weaver's  cellar,  and  labouring  and 
toiling  with  my  wife,  almost  night  and  day,  with  half- 
a-dozen  children  about  our  feet,  to  find,  as  we  feared, 
all  gone  at  once,  by  the  treachery  of  one  in  whom  we 
had  confided  as  a  friend,  was  a  condition  which 
experience  alone  will  enable  any  one  to  realise.  I 
was  left  to  wind-up  the  business  of  which  I  was 
ignorant,  and  to  provide  for  all  its  liabilities.  At 
such  a  moment  it  is  cheering  to  have  a  partner  to 
share  your  burden,  and  keep  up  your  spirits.     *  Never 
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mind,'  said  my  dear  wife,  when  she  saw  me  cast  down, 
'  we  shall  get  through ;  we  worked  hard  for  what  we 
had  ;  it  is  lost,  but  we  can  work  for  more.'  Time  was 
given  me ;  I  turned  the  stock  into  money,  and  by 
instalments  paid  every  creditor  the  full  amount  of  his 
claims.  By  this  unhappy  business  I  lost  in  money, 
time,  etc.,  ;^2,ooo."  The  creditors,  when  the  last 
instalment  was  paid,  proposed  to  present  him  with  a 
silver  cup,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  honourable 
conduct,  but  he  declined  it,  saying  "  he  had 
done  nothing  more  than  an  honest  man  ought 
to  do,"  It  was  while  thus  engaged  that  Mr.  Livesey 
had  one  day  to  meet  some  of  his  creditors  in  connec- 
tion with  this  partnership,  and  a  bottle  of  whisky 
was  produced  by  the  Scotsman  as  one  of  the  usual 
methods  of  selling  business  in  those  days.  "  Either 
from  its  strength,"  says  Mr.  Livesey,  "or  from  my 
never  having  taken  whisky  before,  or  more  probably 
from  a  depression  of  mind  I  was  labouring  under  at 
the  time,  it  '  took  hold  of  me.'  I  felt  very  queer  as  I 
went  home,  and  retired  to  bed  unwell.  Next  morning 
my  mind  was  made  up,  and  I  solemnly  vowed  that  I 
would  never  take  any  intoxicating  liquors  again,  a 
vow  which  I  have  religiously  kept  to  the  present  time. 
I  had  a  large  family  of  boys,  and  this  resolution  was 
come  to,  I  believe,  more  on  their  account  than  from 
any  knowledge  I  had  of  the  injurious  properties  of  the 
liquors." 

He  was  not  long  ere  he  began  to  find  the  benefits 
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which  resulted  to  himself,  and  on  January  ist,  1832, 
the  young  men  in  his  adult  school  by  his  advice 
formed  a  Temperance  society,  which  at  that  time 
only  meant  abstinence  from  spirits  and  moderation  in 
malt  liquors.  This  was  soon  found  to  be  a  fatal 
snare,  and  led  to  serious  disasters.  One  Thursday 
(August  23rd,  1832)  John  King  was  passing,  and 
Joseph  Livesey  invited  him  in.  "  I  asked  him  if  he 
would  sign  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence,  to  which 
he  consented.  I  then  went  to  the  desk  and  wrote  one 
out.  He  came  up  to  the  desk,  and  I  said,  '  Thee  sign 
first.'  He  did  so,  and  I  signed  it  after  him."  From 
these  two  signatures  sprang  the  Total  Abstinence 
movement  in  this  country.  A  i^w  days  after,  on 
Saturday,  September  ist,  1832,  a  meeting  was  called 
in  the  Cock  Pit,  which  had  been  built  for  cock-fighting^ 
and  would  hold  seven  hundred  persons.  It  was  after 
moderation  and  total  abstinence  had  been  warmly 
discussed,  that  these  seven  men  of  Preston  signed  the 
following  pledge  : — "  We  agree  to  abstain  from  all 
liquors  of  an  intoxicating  quality,  whether  ale,  porter, 
wine,  or  ardent  spirits,  except  as  medicines."  At  one 
of  these  meetings  Richard  Turner  gave  birth  to  the 
word  Teetotal  as  denoting  abstinence  from  all  kinds 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Peter's  Church  there  is  a  gravestone  whereon  the  fact 
is  recorded  in  these  words :  "  Beneath  this  stone  are 
deposited  the  remains  of  Richard  Turner,  author  of 
the  word  '  Teetotal,'  as  applied  to  abstinence  from  all 
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intoxicating  liquors,  who  departed  this  hfe  on  the  27th 
day  of  October,  1846,  aged  56  years." 

It  was  about  the  year  1826  that  a  number  of 
earnest  philanthropists  in  America  began  to  make 
an  effort  to  organise  themselves  into  an  army,  to 
check  the  onward  march  of  the  terrible  vice  of  intem- 
perance, with  which  they  were  being  cursed.  Gra- 
dually their  labours  were  extended,  and  in  1829  the 
news  reached  England.  From  that  time  up  to  1831 
societies  pledging  their  members  to  abstain  from 
spiritous  liquors  gradually  multiplied  in  number. 
But  the  honour  of  organising  the  Jjrst  band  of 
total  abstainers  from  ail  intoxicating  drinks  must 
be  claimed  for  the  men  of  Preston.  Here  and 
there  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  in  all  ages,  there 
had  existed  men  and  women  who  had  manifested  by 
personal  experience  that  all  the  duties  of  life  could  not 
only  be  discharged,  but  a  great  deal  better  discharged 
without  intoxicating  drinks ;  it  was  not,  however, 
until  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which  clearly 
indicated  that  God  was  directing  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  some  of  His  children  to  the  matter,  that  anything 
in  the  shape  of  an  organised  effort  was  thought  of, 
and  it  is  nothing  but  right  to  own  that  the  honour 
and  credit  of  doing  so  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Joseph 
Livesey,  who  led  the  way. 

From  some  years  after  Mr.  Livesey  signed  the 
pledge,  he  devoted  a  large  expenditure  of  time 
and     money    to    platform    work.       He     delivered 
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in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  his  "  Malt 
Liquor  Lecture,"  in  which  he  demonstrated,  by  evidence 
which  has  never  been  refuted,  that  "  there  is  more  food 
in  a  pennyworth  of  bread  than  in  a  gallon  of  ale."  To 
these  efforts  Dr.  F.  Lees,  Thomas  Whittaker,  Jabez 
Inwards,  and  other  well-known  advocates,  ascribe 
their  first  impressions,  and  subsequent  labours,  in 
support  of  the  Temperance  movement. 

Wherever  sorrow,  suffering,  and  sin  might  be  found, 
there  Joseph  Livesey  was  sure  soon  to  direct  his  steps. 
His  life  was  one  constant  effort  to  bless,  elevate,  and 
refine  those  who  needed  it.  He  believed  in  doing 
such  a  work  himself,  and  never  employed  any  deputy 
to  relieve  him,  either  of  the  work  or  its  reward.  In- 
deed, he  watched  over  the  cases  as  intently  as  if  they 
were  his  own  children.  Forty  years  back  he  could 
therefore  honestly  say,  "  There  is  not  a  working  man 
in  Preston  with  whom  I  have  not  a  personal  acquain- 
tance, and  with  whose  habits  I  am  not  acquainted." 
He  never,  however,  made  any  parade  of  what  he  did, 
and  few  will  ever  know,  until  the  "  great  day  "  shall 
reveal  it,  the  extent  of  his  efforts,  or  the  blessed  results 
which  he  secured. 

He  believed  in  the  religion  of  sunshine,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  he  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  do  anything 
which  would  help  to  promote  the  happiness  of  those 
who  happened  to  be  either  poor  or  helpless.  Among 
other  things  he  originated  a  plan  for  letting  a  little 
brightness  into  their  lives,  by  having  cheap  trips  to  the 
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seaside.  Every  summer,  the  poorest  of  the  town, 
"  the  halt,  the  lame,  and  the  blind,"  the  scavengers, 
the  sweeps,  and  the  workhouse  people,  were  treated  to 
a  railway  trip  to  Blackpool,  Southport,  Fleetwood,  or 
some  other  seaside  place.  It  began  in  1845,  and  has 
continued,  generally  in  the  month  of  August,  ever 
since  The  names  by  which  it  is  known  are  expres- 
sive :  the  "  Poor  People's  Trip,"  the  "  Old  Women's 
Trip,"  the  "  Butter-milk  Trip."  This  last  was  so 
named,  because  for  a  number  of  years  a  truck  load  of 
butter-milk  was  taken  for  the  use  of  the  "  trippers." 
At  first  2,000  to  2,500  were  taken,  but  it  went  on  in- 
creasing until  4,000  were  conveyed. 

The  two  following  quotations  from  his  own  auto- 
biography will  perhaps  best  illustrate  his  mode  of 
looking  at  things,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  felt 
they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  : — 

"  We  want  more  practical  religion  ;  more  feeling, 
more  sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  others.  We  should 
seek  out  and  save,  if  possible,  those  who  appear  to  be 
lost.  '  The  want  of  sympathy,'  said  a  late  judge,  '  is 
the  sin  of  this  age.'  If  visiting  was  made  a  Christian 
duty,  not  merely  a  duty  of  a  committee,  but  the  duty 
of  all,  according  to  their  time  and  opportunities,  we 
should  then  have  a  full  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
learning  to  bear  one  another's  burdens,  and  thus  fulfil 
the  law  of  Christ.  The  influence  of  caste  seems  to  be 
getting  worse.  A  change  is  greatly  needed.  As 
much  as  possible  we  should  all  mix  together,  the  rich 
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and  the  poor,  the  wise  and  the  unwise,  the  good  and 
the  wicked.  Not  that  we  need  to  renounce  either 
private  property  or  private  rights,  but  the  mixing 
should  be  one  of  kindness,  humanity,  love,  charity,  and 
goodwill.  What  should  we  say  of  our  street  sweepers 
if  they  were  always  sweeping  in  the  clean  places, 
avoiding  altogether  the  filth  and  dirt  of  the  back 
streets,  accumulating  and  spreading  their  pestiferous 
effects  all  around  }  What  should  we  say  of  our 
medical  men  if  infective  diseases  were  allowed  to  get 
so  rife  as  to  destroy  thousands  for  Vi-ant  of  their 
attendance,  their  time  being  taken  up  with  those  who 
least  need  them.  I  hold  it  equally  important  that 
quite  as  great  efforts  should  be  made  to  remove  moral 
as  physical  evil. 

"  In  all  our  Temperance  labours  we  should  get  as 
low  doivn  as  possible.  It  is  not  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  that  need  all  our  help.  Christ  condensed  all 
the  commandments  into  iivo^  one  being  this  :  '  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.'  But  how  can  we 
be  said  to  love  our  neighbour  whom  we  never  see,  never 
call  upon,  and  never  inquire  after  ?  Many  teetotalers 
are  fond  of  '  demonstrations,'  but  those  who  take  a 
wider  and  more  Christian  view  delight  more  in  visit- 
ing and  teaching  the  residents  of  the  slums,  helping 
the  downcast,  remembering  that  we  are  all  of  one 
flesh,  children  of  the  same  parent.  Here,  indeed, 
shines  the  bright  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The 
interests  of  the  poor,  the  wicked,  the  lost,  the  friend- 
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less,  were  ever  near  His  heart.  He  delighted  in  the 
companionship  of  the  lowly.  .  .  .  If  one  in  a  hundred 
go  astray,  He  teaches  us  that  we  should  seek  him  out 
and  bring  him  back,  rejoicing  more  over  his  restoration 
than  over  the  ninety-and-nine  who  remained  in  the 
fold.  It  is  a  question  for  temperance  people  to  con- 
sider seriously  how  greatly  behind  they  are  in  love, 
compassion,  pity,  kindness,  and  self-denial,  their 
great  Teacher,  who  went  about  doing  good." 

Ever  on  the  lookout  to  do  good,  nothing  calcu- 
lated to  accomplish  seemed  to  escape  his  notice,  or  to 
be  beneath  his  attention.  On  one  occasion,  while 
visiting  among  the  poor,  he  found  that  coal  was  mostly 
sold  to  them  by  the  bag,  in  which  the  dealer  professed 
to  put  half,  or  a  hundredweight.  On  weighing  one  of 
these  bags,  he  found  it  was  considerably  short  of 
the  proper  weight.  With  his  usual  practical  sagacity 
he  resolved  to  divide  the  town  into  districts,  and 
fixing  upon  points  near  where  the  poor  mostly  lived, 
he  sent  cart-loads  of  coal,  with  scales  for  weighing  it, 
which  he  sold  at  a  little  more  than  cost  price,  in  this 
way  giving  the  poor  the  full  benefit,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
drove  the  robbers  completely  out  of  the  field. 

Another  illustration  of  the  widespread  character 
of  his  efforts  may  be  mentioned.  As  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  and  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  of  Preston, 
he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  social 
welfare  of  the  townspeople.     He  assisted  in  the  re- 
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moval  of  unhealthy  dwellings,  the  straightening  of 
streets,  promoting  open  spaces,  playgrounds,  and 
parks,  providing  seats  for  the  weak  and  weary,  and 
opening  of  drinking  fountains  for  men  and  beasts. 
All  these  things  clearly  illustrate  how  anxious  he  was 
to  do  all  he  could  to  promote  the  health,  comfort,  and 
beauty  of  the  town  of  which  he  was  a  citizen. 

During  the  American  War,  Mr.  Livesey  availed 
himself  of  another  opportunity  for  showing  his  practi- 
cal sympathy  with  the  suffering  poor.  Owing  to  the 
stoppage  in  the  supply  of  cotton  in  1862,  Preston, 
which  was  entirely  dependent  upon  America  for  its 
supply  of  that  material,  suffered  from  the  terrible 
Cotton  Famine,  which  continued  for  nearly  four  years. 
Thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  out  of 
work,  although  able  and  willing  to  do  it.  Some  urged 
that  relief  should  be  given  only  through  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  but  Mr,  Livesey's  warm  heart  hit  upon  a 
much  more  generous  method.  He  used  his  influence 
to  call  a  town's  meeting.  By  his  speech  and  subse- 
quent hearty  efforts,  they  succeeded  in  raising  and 
distributing  ;^  1 3 1,000,  and  giving  out  to  the  famish- 
ing ones  5,141,418  tickets  of  relief 

Joseph  Livesey  was  a  practical  reformer.  If  he 
saw  an  evil,  he  was  not  content  with  merely  regretting 
its  existence,  and  weeping  over  its  victims^  but  he  set 
to  work  in  a  business-like  way  to  remedy  it.  Finding 
on  one  occasion,  when  he  was  visiting  among  the  poor, 
that  the  sleeping  arrangements  of  many  of  them  were 
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of  the  most  wretched  character,  he  at  once  set  to 
work  to  improve  them  in  this  way.  He  persuaded  the 
wives  to  empty  the  old  bed-ticks  and  wash  them,  and 
he  provided  a  supply  of  chaff  to  fill  them  ;  where  the 
ticks  were  too  rotten  to  hold  it,  he  assisted  them  to 
get  fresh  ones,  and  gave  himself  no  rest  till  he  knew 
they  could  sleep  in  comfort.  Once  he  met  with  a 
poor  sufferer  lying  on  damp  straw,  covered  with  sores 
and  ulcers.  He  went  home,  took  his  own  feather  bed, 
and,  calling  a  cab,  carried  it,  with  the  needful  clothes 
to  cover  him,  to  the  poor  person.  This  kind  of  work 
so  increased,  that  he  appealed  to  others  to  help  him, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  what  was  called  "  The 
Bedding  Charity,"  by  which  thousands  of  clean  beds 
for  the  needy  and  suffering  have  been  provided. 

Another  striking  incident  in  which  the  practical 
sagacity  and  shrewd  common  sense  of  Mr.  Livesey 
showed  itself  was  in  connection  with  a  serious  disaster 
which  overtook  the  people  of  Preston  through  the 
failure  of  the  bank.  In  July,  1866,  it  stopped  pay- 
ment. As  soon  as  the  event  became  known,  thou- 
sands of  people  were  plunged  into  sorrow.  The 
directors  were  paralysed,  and  hope  fled.  As  soon  as 
Mr.  Livesey  heard  the  sad  news,  he  went  at  once  to 
the  bank,  and  asked  for  a  full  statement  of  their 
position.  At  once  he  grasped  the  facts,  and  saw  a 
way  out  of  the  difficulty,  which  he  laid  before  the 
directors.  His  courage  and  dogged  determination 
inspired  them  with  hope,  and  they  consented  to  follow 
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his  advice.  He  then  went  out  and  addressed  the 
despairing  crowd,  and  told  them,  as  they  pressed 
round  the  door  of  the  bank,  what  he  was  prepared  to 
do.  At  once  confidence  was  restored.  Men  who  had 
given  up  all  hope,  and  feared  ruin  stared  them  in  the 
face,  quickly  lost  their  fears,  and  placed  the  fullest 
reliance  upon  the  credit  of  his  integrity  and  upright- 
ness. The  result  was,  that  the  bank  was  re-established, 
and  he  was,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  share- 
holders, made  a  director. 

Notwithstanding  his  busy  life  and  active  labours, 
yet  he  often  lamented  he  had  done  so  little.  To 
one  of  his  best  friends  and  oldest  fellow-worker, 
Mr.  Thomas  Walmsley,  he  said,  a  few  months 
prior  to  his  last  moments  on  earth,  "Thomas, 
what  I  regret  the  most  is  the  little  I  have  done 
in  my  life.  Oh,  do  work  as  much  as  ever  you 
possibly  can."  It  was  in  this  humble  and  modest 
manner  that  this  truly  noble  and  unselfish  man 
viewed  the  vast  labour  and  numerous  efforts  of 
his  busy  life.  On  another  occasion,  in  reply  to 
the  expressions  of  wonder  that  he  could  find  time 
to  do  so  much,  he  wrote,  "  Whatever  I  engaged  in  I 
pursued  with  as  much  energy  as  if  the  success 
depended  upon  my  exertions  alone."  Again,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  eighty-fifth  birthday,  he  said,  in  reply 
to  a  deputation  from  the  Preston  Society,  that,  "  while 
he  lived,  and  could  handle  a  pen,  while  he  had  health, 
he  would  still  consecrate  his  energy  and  influence  in 
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promoting  the  good  old  cause."  How  much  better 
to  speak  thus  than  to  have  the  sorrow  of  looking 
back  upon  either  a  useless,  wasted,  or  wicked  life. 

Among  the  provisions  found  in  Mr.  Livesey's  will, 
was  one  to  the  effect  that  a  copy  of  his  JMalt  Liquor 
Lecture  should  be  presented  to  every  householder  in 
Preston.  A  special  edition  of  20,000  copies  was  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  the  borough  was  divided 
into  sixteen  districts,  each  containing  from  600  to 
1,000  houses.  A  host  of  willing  workers  were  supplied 
with  a  map,  and  a  list  of  the  streets  to  be  visited.  In 
this  way  the  work  was  Vv'ell  and  speedily  done,  and  the 
people  of  Preston  was  once  more  reminded,  on  the  ist 
day  of  January,  1885,  of  Mr.  Livesey's  annual  address 
on  Temperance.  Each  copy  was  inscribed  with  the 
words,  "  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

With  increasing  years,  his  latter  days  were  spent 
in  peaceful  retirement,  now  and  then  cheered  by  the 
thought  that  throughout  a  long  and  honourable  career 
he  had  been  engaged  in  spreading  the  principles  of 
Temperance,  and  in  this  way  scattering  joy  and  glad- 
ness into  many  hearts  and  homes  all  over  the  world 
Gradually  his  sufferings  increased,  and  on  September 
2nd,  1884,  only  a  day  after  the  fifty-second  anniver- 
sary of  the  signing  of  that  memorable  pledge  by  the 
seven,  he  passed  away  peacefully  to  his  rest,  in  the 
presence  of  his  sons  and  other  members  of  his  family. 
As  the  Daily  Nezvs  truthfully  said,  "  the  usual  com- 
monplaces  of  regret  were   inapplicable,  for  he  had 
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died  in  the  extreme  fulness  of  years,  and  after  his 
unselfish  and  humane  labours  had  produced  their 
beneficent  fruits." 

On  the  5th  day  of  September  his  remains  were 
laid  by  the  side  of  her  who  had  been  his  true  and 
faithful  helpmate  for  fifty-four  years.  On  the  way 
to  the  resting-place  hundreds  might  be  seen,  who 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  testify  their 
respect,  while  ten  thousand  people  lined  the  streets 
with  uncovered  heads,  as  the  solemn  procession  passed 
along,  alike  ready  to  own  their  appreciation  of  the 
noble  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  self-denying, 
persistent,  and  courageous  pioneer  of  Temperance, 
Joseph  Livesey. 
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GEORGE  MiJLLER. 

CHAPTER    I. 

EARLY   LIFE. 

ON  Ashley  Down,  near  Bristol,  may  be  seen  a 
cluster  of  noble  buildings,  celebrated  as  the 
homes  of  friendless  orphans.  Five  immense  Orphan 
Houses,  containing  over  2,000  inmates,  are  standing 
witnesses  to  the  piety,  philanthropy,  and  faith  of  their 
founder,  George  Miiller. 

And  yet  his  youth  was  not  remarkable  for  either 
sober  or  serious  conduct.  In  his  own  account  of  his 
early  days,  he  tells  us  of  frequent  offences  against  the 
strict  law  of  rectitude  and  uprightness  of  life;  and 
narrates,  with  penitence,  many  faults  which  he  then 
committed. 

A  German — or  rather  a  Prussian — by  birth,  he 
first  saw  the  light  on  September  27th,  1805.  It  seems 
that  there  was  an  elder  son,  but  the  father  unwisely 
preferred  George  to  his  brother,  "which  was  very  in- 
jurious to  both  boys,  and  caused  the  latter  to  entertain 
a  feeling  of  dislike  both  to  him  and  his  father." 

George's  birthplace  was  the  little  Prussian  town 
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of  Kroppenstacdt ;  and  his  father  occupied  an  official 
position  there.  But  when  his  younger  son  was  between 
four  and  five  years  of  age,  Herr  Miiller  removed  to 
Heimersleben,  a  town  about  four  miles  off.  There 
he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  Excise;  and, 
although  by  no  means  a  rich  man,  indulged  his  two 
sons  considerably  as  far  as  pocket-money  went.  Wish- 
ing them  to  know  how  to  possess  money  without 
spending  it,  and  by  this  kind  of  discipline  to  practise 
its  right  use,  Herr  Miiller  gave  his  boys  very  liberal 
allowances.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  spent  their 
money  in  ways  not  very  creditable  to  themselves, 
with  the  natural  results  of  vexation  and  punishment. 

When  between  ten  and  eleven  years  of  age, 
George  was  sent  to  the  Cathedral  Classical  School  at 
Halberstadt,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  Univer- 
sity. It  was  his  father's  intention  to  make  a 
clergyman  of  him  as  soon  as  he  should  attain  a 
fitting  age  ;  but,  first,  he  resolved  to  give  him  the 
priceless  boon  of  a  good  education.  Still,  it  appears, 
from  Mr.  Mliller's  own  account  of  himself,  that  at  this 
time  he  was  very  far  from  being  cither  studious  or 
prayerful.  The  father's  idea  of  making  the  lad  a 
clergyman  seems  to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire 
to  see  him  in  a  good  position  of  life ;  while  the  question 
of  special  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  was 
either  ignored  or  forgotten.  But,  though  he  never 
became  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  as  his  father  desired, 
God  overruled  the  whole  in  a  most  wonderful  manner, 
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so  that  no  minister  of  this  generation  has  accomplished 
a  greater  amount  of  good. 

When  George  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
lost  his  mother  by  sudden  ilhiess.  It  does  not  appear 
that  she  exercised  any  very  powerful  influence  on 
his  life ;  but,  undoubtedly,  the  boy  was  worse  off, 
as  far  as  regarded  loving  guidance,  by  her  removal. 
For  a  little  time  he  mourned  her  loss  sincerely, 
but  her  death  made  no  lasting  impression  on  him,  and, 
although  so  young,  he  sometimes  went  to  taverns, 
where  his  health  and  time  were  wasted  in  drinking 
and  card-playing. 

The  time  of  George's  confirmation  now  drew  on, 
as  he  was  nearly  fifteen,  and  quite  old  enough  to 
appreciate  serious  instruction.  Sometimes  the  solemn 
nature  of  this  new  engagement  caused  him  to  be 
very  sad  and  thoughtful  for  a  few  days  ;  but  he 
would  be  led  away  by  bad  companions,  and  spend 
his  time  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lay  up  very  bitter 
memories.  Yet  the  lad's  conscience  pricked  him, 
and  he  looked  around  for  some  way  of  deliverance  ; 
believing  that,  with  a  new  mode  of  life  and  new 
companions,  he  should  be  able  to  reform. 

He  was  confirmed,  and  partook  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  Easter,  1820.  After  this  he  spent  some 
time  in  private  meditation,  and  formed  man}'  good 
resolutions.  "  But,"  he  says,  "  as  I  had  no  regard 
to  God,  and  attempted  the  thing  in  my  own  strength, 
all  soon  came  to  nothing,  and  I  grew  worse." 
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Just  at  this  juncture,  his  father  was  appointed  to 
a  Government  office  at  Schoenebeck,  near  Magde- 
burg ;  and  George  entreated  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  leave  the  school  at  Halberstadt  for 
that  of  the  city  of  Magdeburg.  Desiring  to  break  off 
certain  friendships  he  had  formed  which  were  hurtful 
to  him,  his  father  acceded  to  this  request,  so  far  as  to 
permit  him  to  leave  Halberstadt,  and  to  remain  at 
Heimersleben,  under  a  classical  tutor.  Some  months 
passed  in  this  way ;  and  during  the  intervals  of  study, 
the  young  man  superintended  certain  alterations  which 
were  being  made  in  his  father's  house  in  that  town. 

One  day,  when  he  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  started  on  an  excursion  to  Brunswick,  spending 
about  a  week  at  that  place.  Going  to  an  expensive 
hotel,  he  boarded  somewhat  luxuriously,  although  he 
had  previously  spent  all  his  money,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  give  up  to  the  landlord  his  best  clothes 
in  lieu  of  payment.  After  this  he  had  a  similar 
escapade  at  Wolfenblittel,  which  ended  far  more 
unpleasantly. 

On  attempting  to  leave  this  hotel,  without  having 
settled  his  bill,  he  was  followed  and  arrested.  Being 
taken  to  prison,  he  spent  three  weeks  of  the  Christmas 
holidays  of  1821  there,  awaiting  remittances  from  his 
father.  These  coming  to  hand  after  some  little  delay, 
the  debt  at  the  hotel  was  paid,  and  George  was  set 
free.  Going  to  his  father  at  Schoenebeck,  he  received 
a  severe  beating,  which  he  most  certainly  deserved. 
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About  this  time  the  intention  of  placing  him 
r.t  Magdeburg  was  finally  abandoned ;  but  a  very 
satisfactory  improvement  took  place  in  his  conduct. 
He  became  very  penitent  and  remorseful  for  his 
past  follies,  and  applied  himself  so  diligently  to 
study  as  to  be  able  to  take  pupils  in  French,  Latin, 
German  and  arithmetic.  After  some  months  of  ex- 
emplary labour,  he  was  sent  to  Nordhausen,  and  was 
admitted  into  the  Gymnasium  there.  He  continued 
in  this  school  two  years  and  a-half,  becoming  pro- 
ficient in  Latin  classics,  French,  history,  and  other 
subjects,  as  well  as  studying  Hebrew,  Greek  and 
mathematics  ;  and  so  diligent  did  the  young  man 
become  that  he  rose  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  worked  at  his  books  all  day  until  ten  at  night. 

He  was  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and,  in 
some  respects,  had  decidedly  "  turned  over  a  new 
leaf."  He  possessed  a  very  fair  library  of  three 
hundred  volumes  ;  but  had  not  a  Bible.  He  took  the 
Lord's  Supper,  along  with  the  other  young  students, 
about  twice  a  year ;  but  notwithstanding  this  outward 
reformation,  as  his  heart  remained  unchanged,  it  was 
not  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  at  a  later  period  he 
says  in  his  journal :  "  I  had  now  grown  so  ^^'icked  that 
I  could  habitually  tell  lies  without  blushing.  And, 
further,  to  show  how  fearfully  wicked  I  was,  I  will 
mention,  out  of  many  others,  only  one  great  sin  of 
which  I  was  guilty  before  I  left  this  place.  Through 
my   dissipated   life,  I  had  contracted  debts  which  I 
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had  no  means  of  discharging,  for  my  father  could 
allow  mc  only  so  much  as  would  suffice  for  my  regular 
maintenance. 

"  One  day,  after  having  received  a  sum  of  money 
from  him,  and  having  purposely  shown  it  to  some  of 
my  companions,  I  afterwards  feigned  that  it  was 
stolen,  having  myself  by  force  injured  the  lock  of  my 
trunk,  and  having  also  designedly  forced  open  my 
guitar  case.  I  also  feigned  myself  greatly  frightened 
at  what  had  happened,  ran  into  the  director's  room 
with  my  coat  off,  and  told  him  that  my  money  was 
stolen.  I  was  greatly  pitied.  Some  friends  also  gave 
me  now  as  much  money  as  I  pretended  to  have  lost, 
and  the  circumstance  afforded  me  a  ground  upon 
which  to  ask  my  creditors  to  wait  longer." 

Yet  Muller  owns  that  he  felt  many  convictions  of 
conscience  over  this  escapade.  The  wife  of  the 
director  of  the  school  had  waited  upon  him  in  a 
long  illness  like  a  mother  ;  and  as  he  thought  of  this 
deception,  he  could  never  afterwards  feel  easy  in  her 
presence.  In  a  short  time,  however,  he  exchanged 
the  school  for  the  University  of  Halle. 

After  having  become  a  member  of  this  University 
with  very  honourable  testimonials,  he  obtained  a 
licence  to  preach  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  a  permission  which  led  him  to  consider  his 
mode  of  life,  and  to  resolve  to  amend  his  ways, 
knowing  full  well  that  if  he  did  not,  no  parish  would 
make  choice  of  him  for  a  pastor ;    and  as  in  Prussia 
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no  minister  can  obtain  a  good  living  who  does  not  pass 
his  examination  with  some  honourable  degree,  when 
entering  upon  this  final  and  important  stage  of  his 
ministerial  training  he  formed  many  serious  resolutions. 

But  they  all  came  to  nothing.  Almost  from  the 
day  of  his  entering  Halle,  he  renewed  his  profligate  life. 
He  first  spent  his  money,  then  pawned  his  clothes 
and  watch,  in  order  to  raise  more  funds  wherewith  to 
frequent  taverns  and  other  places  of  doubtful  amuse- 
ment ;  so  that  months  passed  away,  in  alternate  sin 
and  remorse.  Sometimes,  for  a  change,  he  and  a  few  of 
his  fellow-students  would  unite  to  make  up  a  pleasure 
party,  pledge  their  most  valuable  books,  and  travel 
about  the  country.  One  of  these  journeys  lasted 
forty-three  days,  and  Muller  owns  that  he  contrived 
to  lessen  his  own  expenses  by  pilfering  from  the 
common  purse.  Then,  on  returning  home,  he  had  to 
tell  a  number  of  lies  to  satisfy  his  father  in  relation  to 
the  expenses  incurred  in  this  long  journey.  It  seems 
that  during  those  weeks  spent  at  home  he  experienced 
much  sorrow  of  heart  as  well  as  conviction  of  his  sinful 
course,  and  made  earnest  resolves  to  do  better ; 
but,  on  returning  to  the  University,  these  good 
resolutions  faded  away  once  more,  and  the  young 
man  returned  with  avidity  to  his  evil  ways. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  time  was  a  memor- 
able one  in  Miiller's  history,  in  spite  of  sins  and  falls. 
He  tells  us  that,  although  a  divinity  student  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  licensed  to  preach,  he  had  not  read 
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the  Bible  for  years,  and  indeed  did  not  possess  one ; 
yet  he  owns  that  God  strove  with  him  by  His  Holy 
Spirit,  and  laid  bare  before  him  the  sinfulness  of  his 
life,  alarming  his  conscience  so  much  that  he  could 
not  rest.  He  acknowledged,  too,  that  he  had  never, 
up  till  this  time,  heard  the  Gospel  preached,  or  met 
with  a  person  who  was  determined  to  fashion  his  life 
according  to  the  Scriptures. 

Dissipation  and  study,  alternated  with  serious 
resolves  at  times,  seem  to  have  made  up  the  greater 
part  of  his  youthful  life.  It  was  a  most  unpromising 
one,  and  to  any  thoughtful  observer  it  would  have 
seemed  impossible  that  George  Muller — the  idle  and 
untruthful  boy,  the  thoughtless  and  dissipated  student 
— could  ever  have  developed  into  the  pious  pastor,  the 
practical  philanthropist,  and  the  faithful,  prayerful 
Christian  of  later  days.  But  Mr.  Muller  recorded 
these  incidents  in  his  diary,  as  he  tells  us,  for  the 
encouragement  of  any  like-minded  youths  who  may 
yet  experience  serious  impressions,  and  to  the  praise 
of  that  God  who  so .  graciously  brought  him  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light.  His  whole  history 
is  full  of  instruction  to  young  men,  for,  from  having 
been  a  dissipated,  careless  student,  he  became  remark- 
able for  piety,  praycrfulness,  and  usefulness  ;  and  the 
foregoing  particulars  may  be  received  as  a  strictly 
true  account,  as  the  incidents  given  in  this  and  the 
following  chapters  have  been  gleaned  from  Mr.  Muller's 
own  works. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

A     NEW     CAREER. 

Some  time  in  November,  1825,  soon  after  he  had 
passed  his  twentieth  birthday,  he  met  with 
another  student  named  Beta,  an  old  acquaintance. 
This  young  man  had  formerly  been  quiet,  and  even 
serious  ;  in  his  old  schoolboy  days  he  seemed  to  have 
had  convictions  of  sin  and  a  desire  to  serve  the  Lord, 
but  the  associations  and  influences  of  University 
life  had  made  him  as  careless  and  prayerless  as  his 
comrades.  Muller  joined  him  now,  however,  hoping 
to  find  that  the  serious  thoughtfulncss  respecting 
divine  things  which  he  formerly  remembered  in  his 
friend  was  still  existing,  and  would  be  helpful  to  him  , 
but  he  found  that  Beta  was  a  backslider,  though 
there  still  remained  in  him  some  desire  after  good 
things,  and  a  faint  desire  to  live  a  better  life.  Muller 
also  experienced  enough  of  this  feeling  himself  to 
sympathise  wiih  his  friend ;  so  that  when  Beta  told 
him  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  with  a  few 
friends  at  the  house  of  a  Christian  man  each 
Saturday  evening,  for  the  purposes  of  prayer  and 
Bible  study,  his  heart  responded  to  the  invitation. 
He  says  :  "  He  told  me  that  they  read  the  Bible,  sang, 
prayed,  and  read  a  printed  sermon.     No  sooner  h  yj 
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I  heard  this  than  it  was  to  me  as  if  I  had  found 
something  after  which  I  had  been  seeking  all  my  life 
long."  He  begged  to  go  to  the  meeting  at  once,  and 
Beta  took  him  to  the  house  in  question  on  the  next 
meeting  night,  where  a  tradesman  named  Wagner, 
who  was  a  good  Christian  man,  was  the  head  of  the 
household. 

That  evening  was  the  turning-point  in  Miiller's 
life.  It  was  only  a  simple  meeting  for  prayer,  praise, 
and  the  reading  of  a  printed  sermon  ;  yet  by  means 
of  it  he  saw  for  the  first  time  his  lost  and  ruined 
condition  by  nature,  and  was  enabled  to  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  alone  for  salvation.  A  young  man, 
who  afterwards  went  out  to  Africa  in  connection  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  read  a  chapter  and 
the  sermon,  and  doubtless  could  have  given  an 
address,  but  at  that  time  "  no  regular  meetings  for 
expounding  the  Scriptures  were  allowed  in  Prussia, 
except  an  ordained  clergyman  were  present."  The 
impression  made  on  Miiller's  mind  was  so  great 
that  he  went  to  the  house  for  three  or  four  suc- 
ceeding evenings  to  study  the  Bible  with  Wagner, 
and  from  that  time  lived  a  new  life.  He  says 
of  himself :  "  Now  my  life  became  very  different, 
though  not  so  that  my  sins  were  all  given  up  at  once. 
My  wicked  companions  were  abandoned,  the  going  to 
taverns  was  entirely  discontinued,  the  habitual  practice 
of  telling  falsehoods  was  no  longer  indulged  in  ;  but, 
still,  a  few  times  after  this  I  spoke  an  untruth.     At 
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the  time  when  this  change  took  place  I  was  engaged 
in  translating  a  novel  out  of  French  into  German,  for 
the  press,  in  order  to  gratify  my  desire  to  see  Paris. 

At  last,  however,  seeing  the  whole  was 

wrong,  I  determined  never  to  sell  it,  and  was  enabled 
to  abide  by  this  determination." 

Muller  was  sometimes  laughed  at  by  his  fellow- 
students  because  of  his  changed  habits.  They  could 
not  understand  a  man  who  read  the  Bible,  prayed 
often,  went  to  prayer-meetings,  avoided  open  sins,  and 
stood  out  on  the  side  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  he  cared 
not  for  this.  He  loved  Christ  because  He  had  saved 
him  from  his  sins  ;  and  the  love  of  Christ,  as  a 
constraining  power,  was  strong  enough  to  keep  him 
courageous  and  steadfast ;  for  he  was  prepared  to 
sacrifice  any  company,  to  forego  any  indulgence,  and 
to  perform  any  task,  if  only  he  might  "  win  Christ " 
and  live  a  Christian  life. 

After  George  Muller  once  understood  the  plan  of 
salvation  himself,  he  desired  to  become  the  instrument 
of  saving  others.  He  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  being  an  idle  Christian,  but  looked  about  for  some 
means  of  benefiting  and  instructing  others.  He  be- 
came much  interested  in  missionary  work,  and  circu- 
lated many  papers  bearing  on  this  subject.  Further, 
he  desired  to  enter  the  missionary  field  himself,  and 
sought  out  those  young  people  of  his  acquaintance 
who  were  really  like-minded.  Dr.  Tholuck,  a  sincere 
and  evangelical  Christian,  entered   the  University  of 
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Halle  at  this   time   as    Professor  of  Divinity ;    and 
this  circumstance  proved  of  much  help  to  him. 

Very  soon  he  sent  a  letter  to  his  father  and 
brother,  telling  them  of  the  great  change  which  had 
passed  over  him  ;  but,  to  his  astonishment,  received 
only  an  angry  letter  in  reply.  After  this,  it  was  not 
very  surprising  that  his  request  to  be  allowed  to 
engage  in  missionary  work  should  meet  with  no 
encouragement.  MUller  says :  "  My  father  was 
greatly  displeased,  and  particularly  reproached  me, 
saying  that  he  had  expended  so  much  money 
on  my  education  in  the  hope  he  might  comfortably 
spend  his  last  days  with  me  in  a  parsonage,  and  that 
he  now  saw  all  these  prospects  come  to  nothing.  He 
was  angry,  and  told  me  he  would  no  longer  consider 
me  as  his  son.  But  the  Lord  gave  me  grace  to  remain 
steadfast.  He  then  entreated  me,  and  wept  before 
me  ;  yet  even  this  far  harder  trial  the  Lord  enabled 
me  to  bear.  Before  I  went  away,  I  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  reminding  my  brother  of  my  former  wicked 
life,  and  told  him  that  now,  having  been  blessed  by 
God,  I  could  not  but  live  for  Him.  After  I  had  left 
my  father,  though  I  wanted  more  money  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  my  life,  as  I  had  to  remain  two 
years  longer  in  the  University,  I  determined  never  to 
take  any  more  from  him,  for  it  seemed  to  me  wrong, 
so  far  as  I  remember,  to  suffer  myself  to  be  supported 
by  him,  when  he  had  no  prospect  that  I  should 
become   what   he  would  v/ish  miC  to  be,  namely,  a 
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clergyman  with  a  good  living.  This  resolution  I  was 
enabled  to  kecjD." 

Now  began  that  remarkable  life  of  faith  which  has 
been  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  religious  world  during 
this  century,  Miillcr  had  to  look  about  him  for 
supplies  of  money,  and  just  at  this  juncture  some 
American  gentlemen  came  to  Halle  to  pursue  their 
studies.  Dr.  Tholuck  recommended  young  Muller  to 
their  notice,  as  competent  to  teach  them  German,  and 
to  write  out  for  them  the  lectures  of  certain  professors 
in  the  University  not  translated.  He  did  this,  and  so 
handsomely  did  the  Americans  remunerate  him, 
that  he  had  enough  money  and  to  spare. 

After  this,  he  was  recommended  to  renounce  all 
idea  of  engaging  in  missionary  \vork  ;  but  still  the 
desire  lingered  in  his  heart.  He  spoke  seriously  to 
some  of  his  former  companions,  not  only  confessing 
his  own  sins  and  shortcomings,  but  urging  them  to 
seek  the  same  Saviour  that  he  had  found  ;  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  was  instrumented  in  the  conversion  of 
these  companions.  Then,  his  mind  still  inclining  to 
missionary  work,  he  endeavoured  to  decide  the  matter 
to  the  best  of  his  own  judgment,  but  afterwards, 
upon  obtaining  clearer  light,  he  felt  that  it  would 
be  right  to  seek  guidance  by  waiting  only  upon 
God.  He  records  that  the  providential  leadings  of 
his  life  did  not  seem  to  point  distinctly  to  mis- 
sionary work  in  foreign  lands,  although  at  one  time 
he  earnestly  longed  to  labour  among  the  heathen  in 
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the  East  Indies  ;  and  although  he  rcHed  on  his  own 
judgment  concerning  different  matters,  when  puzzled  to 
know  how  to  act,  he  invariably  found  that  on  each 
occasion  he  went  wrong ;  whereas,  by  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  humble,  believing  prayer,  his  course  was 
marked  out  rightly.  Thus  was  developed  a  spirit 
of  simple,  trusting,  childlike  confidence  in  God, 

After  this,  with  the  instinct  of  a  truly  converted 
soul,  he  looked  about  for  opportunities  of  useful- 
ness. He  visited  sick  people,  gave  away  many 
hundreds  of  tracts,  and  spoke  to  persons  whom  he 
met  walking  in  the  fields  about  their  souls.  Then 
he  began  to  preach.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered 
just  before  he  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  After 
writing  a  sermon  he  committed  it  to  memory,  and 
delivered  it  before  two  audiences,-  and  desiring  to 
preach  a  third  time,  but  having  learned  no  other 
sermon  by  heart,  he  began  to  expound  Matt,  v,,  when 
he  was  exceedingly  helped  and  blessed  in  doing  so. 
After  this  he  preached  in  both  ways  to  different 
audiences,  and  observed  that  while  those  sermons 
committed  to  memory  were  more  praised,  those 
delivered  as  extempore  addresses  were  the  means 
of  doing  the  most  good.  This  encouraged  him  to 
adopt  the  extempore  plan. 

About  this  time,  through  particular  circumstances, 
he  was  glad  to  live  in  free  lodgings,  provided  for  poor 
divinity  students  in  Franke's  Orphan  House  at  Halle, 
v/here   much    of  his   time   was   spent    in    attending 
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meetings,  studying  the  Bible,  and  preparing  for  public 
ministrations.  When  he  did  not  preach  himself,  he 
frequently  walked  fifteen  miles  to  hear  some  godly 
clergyman  preach. 

After  another  year  had  passed  by  in  this  manner, 
Muller  applied  to  Dr.  Tholuck  for  a  recommendation 
to  a  post  at  Bucharest  as  minister  under  the  Conti- 
nental Missionary  Society,  and,  quite  unexpectedly,  his 
father  consented  to  this  step,  although  Bucharest  was 
over  a  thousand  miles  from  his  home  ;  but  as  circum- 
stances turned  out  unfavourably,  on  account  of  the 
war  at  that  time  raging  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
the  purpose  was  given  up.  This  opening  being  closed, 
Dr.  Tholuck  asked  the  young  man  whether  he 
would  like  to  be  employed  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Jews ;  and  on  receiving  an  answer  in  the 
affirmative  (as  Mr.  Muller  greatly  loved  the  Jews,  and 
was  very  fond  of  Hebrew),  opened  negotiations  with 
the  London  Society  on  Mtiller's  behalf.  At  last,  after 
some  delays,  an  oficr  was  made  that,  if  he  would  come 
to  London  and  become  a  missionary  student  for  six 
months,  on  approbation,  the  Committee  would  be 
happy  to  treat  with  him.  This  answer  was  somewhat 
disappointing,  seeing  that  it  postponed  his  time  for 
active  service  indefinitely  ;  but  Muller  went. 

Before  he  could  leave  the  country,  however,  he 
had  to  encounter  an  obstacle  which  every  German 
male  subject  has  to  meet  on  leaving  his  native  land. 
In    speaking   of   this    difficulty,    he   says :    "  Every 
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Prussian  male  is  under  the  necessity  of  being  for 
three  years  a  soldier,  provided  his  state  of  body 
allows  it ;  but  those  who  have  had  a  classical  education 
up  to  a  certain  degree,  and  especially  those  who  have 
passed  the  University,  need  only  to  be  one  year  in  the 
army,  but  have  to  equip  and  maintain  themselves 
during  that  year.  Now,  as  I  had  been  considered  fit 
for  service  when  I  was  examined  in  my  twentieth 
year,  and  had  only  been  put  back  at  my  own  request 
till  my  twenty-third  year,  and  as  I  was  now  nearly 
twenty-three,  I  could  not  obtain  a  passport  out  of  the 
country  till  I  had  either  served  my  time,  or  had 
been  exempted  by  the  king  himself.  The  latter  I 
hoped  would  be  the  case  ;  for  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  those  who  had  given  themselves  to  mission- 
ary service  had  always  been  exempted.  Certain 
brethren  of  influence,  living  in  the  capital,  to  whom 
I  wrote  on  the  subject,  advised  me,  however,  to 
write  first  to  the  Government  of  the  province  to 
which  I  belonged.  This  vras  done,  but  I  was  not 
exempted.  Then  these  brethren  wrote  to  the  king 
himself ;  but  he  replied  that  the  matter  must  be 
referred  to  the  ministry  and  to  the  law ;  and  no  ex- 
ception was  made  in  my  favour." 

M tiller  was  now  placed  in  circumstances  of  much 
difficulty.  He  dared  not  leave  the  country,  and  he 
longed  to  be  actively  engaged  in  Christian  service. 
Illness  came  on,  probably  induced,  either  wholly  or 
partially,  by  anxiety  of  mind,  and  he  suffered  much 
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weakness,  consequent  on  breaking  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  stomach.  After  his  recovery,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  American  Professor  to  whom  he  had  been 
indebted  before,  inviting  him  to  come  to  Berlin  ; 
offering  him  employment  in  teaching,  and  suggesting 
that  by  residing  near  the  Court,  he  would  be  more 
likely  to  obtain  exemption  from  military  duty  than 
if  he  remained  at  Halle. 

January,  1829,  drew  on,  and  Muller  was  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year.  It  seemed  that  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  but  he  must  become  a  soldier.  A 
Christian  officer,  who  knew  of  the  circumstances, 
proposed  that  the  young  man  should  offer  himself  for 
military  service,  so  that  on  examination,  he  being 
manifestly  too  weak  for  the  army,  would  by  this 
means  gain  his  full  discharge.  This  suggestion  was 
entertained.  Muller  was  examined,  and  to  his  joy 
was  declared  unfit  to  serve.  With  a  medical  certifi- 
cate to  this  effect,  Muller  went  to  the  chief  general, 
who  passed  him  on  to  a  second  physician,  enjoining 
a  second  and  strict  examination.  This  took  place, 
but  the  opinion  of  the  first  surgeon  was  confirmed, 
and  Muller  was  free.  The  chief  general  made  out 
his  papers  with  his  own  hands,  exonerating  the 
young  man  from  all  army  service,  for  life,  and  spoke 
kindly  to  him  respecting  his  prospects  of  usefulness 
among  the  Jews.  Thus  he  was  at  liberty  to  accept 
the  offer  of  the  London  committee,  which  he  did  as 
soon  as  the  winter  weather  admitted.     But  his  time 
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at  Berlin  had  not  been  lost ;  each  week  he  had 
visited,  and  preached  in  the  wards  of  the  poor-house 
and  the  cells  of  the  prison,  doing  good,  as  he  found 
opportunity,  to  all  men. 

He  first  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  father,  and  then 
departed  for  London,  arriving  in  the  metropolis  in 
March.  He  soon  found  the  regulations  of  the  seminary 
in  which  he  was  appointed  to  study  rather  irksome ; 
insomuch  that  he  owns  that  had  there  not  been  a 
degree  of  grace  in  him,  he  could  not  have  submitted 
to  them.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  his  chosen  work,  he 
plodded  hard  at  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  German- 
Jewish,  alternating  these  studies  with  prayer  that 
God  would  bless  and  prosper  them.  After  some 
months  of  study,  however,  varied  by  occasional  labours 
among  the  Jews  in  London,  Mr.  Muller  dissolved  his 
connection  with  this  society  from  conscientious  motives. 
After  this,  he  went  into  Devonshire,  and  preached  to 
different  congregations  of  Christians  belonging  to  the 
Plymouth  Brethren.  This  step  ultimately  led  to  his 
settling  at  Teignmouth  as  minister  of  a  small  church 
there. 

He  tells  us  that  by  this  time  his  views  had  under- 
gone a  very  decided  change  in  relation  to  the  support 
of  the  ministry,  and  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  had  not  long  been  in  this  position 
before  he  informed  the  Church  to  which  he  ministered 
that  he  should  decline  to  receive  any  stated  salary,  but 
should  accept  only  that  which  each  hearer  felt  volun- 
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tarily  inclined  to  contribute  towards  his  support.  As 
he  married  just  at  this  juncture,  and  his  total  salary- 
amounted  only  to  about  ;o55,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
both  his  wife  and  himself  were  people  of  faith  and 
prayer.  Pew-rents  were  abolished  ;  and  Mr.  Mlillcr 
adopted  the  principle  of  believers'  baptism  only, 
although  by  this  step  he  lost  ;^30  of  his  annual  salary. 
From  October  1830,  however,  he  received  only  those 
voluntary  offerings  contributed  by  Christian  people 
towards  his  support. 

This  new  manner  of  life  sometimes  brought  him 
into  straits  and  difficulties,  but  they  were  only  tempo- 
rary. Sometimes  he  and  his  wife  would  be  reduced 
to  their  last  penny,  or  their  last  piece  of  bread,  but  in 
answer  to  prayer  abundant  supplies  would  be  forth- 
coming in  a  few  hours.  For  instance,  on  one  occasion, 
they  had  only  a  little  butter  left  for  breakfast,  but 
within  a  short  time  £\  8s.  io|d.  were  given  him  out 
of  the  contribution-box  at  the  chapel.  Speaking  of 
these  experiences  Mr.  INIullcr  says  : — "Whilst  we  have 
often  been  brought  low,  yea,  so  low  that  we  have  not 
had  one  single  penny  left,  or  so  as  to  have  the  last 
bread  on  the  table  and  not  as  much  money  as  was 
needed  to  buy  another  loaf,  yet  never  have  we  had  to 
sit  down  to  a  meal  without  our  good  Lord  having 
provided  nourishing  food  for  us."  Sometimes  while 
he  was  praying  supplies  would  come,  and  these  supplies 
were  either  money  or  food  or  clothing  necessary y//.f/  at 
that   time.     On  principle,  he  never  contracted   bills. 
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preferring  to  s  iffer  privation  than  to  live  in  debt.  If 
they  had  not  tiie  money  to  buy  supplies,  they  waited 
until  the  Lord  inclined  some  friend  to  send  the  means, 
and  in  no  case  were  they  disappointed. 

On  commencing  this  life  of  faith,  Mr.  Mliller 
records  that  he  gave  up  to  the  Lord  all  he  possessed, 
amounting  to  about  iJ'ioo  a  year  at  most,  but  that 
God  so  blessed  the  sacrifice,  that  on  reviewing  the  first 
four  years  of  this  kind  of  life,  he  found  that  he  had 
received  from  all  quarters,  for  the  first  year,  ;^I30  ;  for 
the  second  year,  ;^I5I  ;  for  the  third  year,  £\<^\  ;  and 
for  the  fourth  year,  £261.  Thus  his  wants  had  not 
only  been  supplied,  but  God  had  greatly  honoured  the 
faith  of  his  servant ;  while  by  this  mode  of  life  he 
experienced  less  anxiety  as  to  temporal  things  than 
when  taking  a  regular  salary  and  managing  accord- 
ingly. 

After  about  two  }'cars  and  a-half  spent  in  Teign- 
mouth,  Mr.  Mliller  went  to  Bristol,  feeling  guided 
thither  by  providential  leadings,  and  commenced 
preaching  in  company  with  Rev.  Henry  Craik,  whose 
acquaintance  he  had  made  while  residing  in  Devon- 
shire. These  gentlemen  occupied  the  pulpits  of  two 
chapels,  named  respectively  Gideon  and  Bethesda 
Chapels,  and  soon  gathered  large  congregations  of 
hearers  and  professed  believers.  Mr.  Mliller,  together 
with  Mr.  Craik,  made  the  condition  on  accepting  the 
invitation  to  preach  there  "  that  pew-rents  should  be 
done  away  with,  and  that  he  should  go  on,  respecting 
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the  supply  of  his  temporal  wants,  as  in  Devonshire." 
The  people  assented,  and  Mr.  Muller  commenced  his 
life  among  the  Christians  of  Bristol. 

Soon  after  settling  there  cholera  broke  out  in  the 
city,  and  numbers  of  persons  were  anxious  about 
their  souls.  Many  were  added  to  the  Churches,  so 
that  the  word  of  God  seemed  to  prevail  mightily ; 
while  the  life  of  simple  faith  which  Mr.  Muller  and  his 
friends  lived  became  a  striking  witness  to  the  truth 
of  God's  promises.  But  greatly  increased  mercies 
seemed  to  point  to  increased  responsibilities.  It  was 
not  in  George  Muller  to  be  an  idle  or  indifferent 
worker  in  the  Master's  vineyard  ;  accordingly,  as  soon 
as  possible,  he  looked  about  for  more  work  to  do  on 
behalf  of  both  the  bodies  and  souls  of  those  around 
him. 

That  this  work  was  needed  was  very  evident. 
Hundreds  of  destitute  children  were  running  about 
Bristol,  cared  for  by  no  man.  When  Mr.  Muller  sav/ 
them,  his  mind  re\'erted  to  the  institution  opened  at 
Halle  by  Francke,  the  German  philanthropist,  for 
orphan  children  ;  and  he  desired  greatly  to  be  able 
to  do  something  for  them.  But  he  knew  that  if 
supplies  came  they  must  come  through  the  same 
channels  as  those  made  use  of  for  the  satisfying  of 
his  own  wants.  It  seemed  difficult  to  attempt  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  educate  poor  destitute  children  while 
from  day  to  day  he  himself  was  dependent  upon 
those  gifts  sent  only  in  answer  to  pra}-er.     But  faith 
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reasoned,  that  if  by  this  means  he  could  strengthen 
and  establish  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  Christians, 
it  was  his  duty  to  try  the  experiment.  He  judged 
that  if  he  should  be  enabled  thus  to  provide  every- 
thing for  the  orphans  by  waiting  habitually  upon  God, 
indisputable  proof  would  be  given,  both  to  the  world 
and  the  church,  that  He  is  not  only  able  but  willing 
to  provide  for  His  children,  and  to  honour  the  faith 
and  reward  the  confidence  of  those  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him.  In  this  way  Miiller's  Orphan  Houses  have 
become  standing  witnesses  to  God's  faithfulness. 


CHAPTER    HI. 

BEGINNINGS   OF   ^YORK   FOR   THE   DESTITUTE. 

The  first  entry  in  Mr.  Miiller's  journal  relative  to 
his  special  work  for  orphan  and  destitute  children, 
is  dated  June  12,  1833,  and  runs  thus: — 

"  I  felt  this  morning  that  we  might  do  something 
for  the  souls  of  these  poor  boys  and  girls,  and  grown- 
up or  aged  people,  to  whom  we  have  daily  given  bread 
for  some  time  past,  in  establishing  a  school  for  them, 
reading  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  speaking  to  them 
about  the  Lord.  As  far  as  I  see  at  present,  it  appears  well 
to  me  to  take  a  place  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  streets 
near  us,  to  collect  the  children  in  the  morning  about 
eight,  giving  them  each  a  piece  of  bread  for  breakfast, 
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and  then  to  teach  them  to  read,  or  to  read  the 
Scriptures  to  them,  for  about  a  hour  and  a-half." 

This  plan  was  carried  out  for  some  time,  but  the 
beggars  of  the  city,  to  the  number  of  sixty  or  eighty 
each  day,  infested  the  street  and  caused  such  com- 
plaints to  arise  that  the  practice  was  dropped,  and  for 
some  time  Mr.  Muller  was  led  to  pray  about  the  right 
course  to  pursue.  Ultimately  he  formed  a  new 
society  for  this  and  other  objects,  called  "  The 
Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  for  Home  and 
Abroad." 

This  institution  was  different  from  most  other 
religious  and  benevolent  societies  in  many  ways.  Mr. 
Muller  decided  that  it  should  have  no  patron  but  the 
Lord,  no  workers  but  believers,  and  that  no  debts 
should  be  contracted.  The  special  objects  of  the 
institution  were  to  assist  day  schools,  Sunday  schools, 
and  adult  schools ;  to  circulate  the  Holy  Scriptures  ; 
to  aid  missionary  work  ;  and  to  board,  clothe,  and 
educate  scripturally  destitute  children  who  have  been 
bereaved  of  both  parents  by  death.  This  institution 
has  been  so  successful,  that  from  the  time  it  was 
originated  until  the  year  1884,  it  provided  for  the 
education  of  95,143  children  or  grown  persons  in  its 
schools  ;  circulated  over  one  million  copies  or  portions 
of  God's  Word  ;  spent  ^^"196,633  12s.  5d.  on  missionary 
work  ;  and  trained  up  6,892  orphans  at  a  cost 
of  ^661,186  9s.  2d.  All  this  was  accomplished 
by    prayerful    waiting    upon    God.      Not    a    single 
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person  had  ever  been  asked  for  a  penny ;  but 
He  who  owns  the  gold  and  silver  of  all  the  earth  had 
inclined  people  to  send  donations  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  largest  donation  ever 
given  for  the  orphans  was  nine  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  smallest  one  fartJiing. 

But  this  was  the  day  of  small  things.  Miiller  had 
neither  a  place  wherein  to  house  the  children,  nor  a 
farthing  to  commence  with.  He  prayed  frequently 
over  the  matter,  asking  God  to  give  them  a  suitable 
house,  assistants  for  the  work,  and  a  thousand  pounds 
in  money,  so  that  he  might  distinctly  see  the  hand  of 
God  in  the  matter.  The  first  donation  he  received 
was  the  sum  of  one  shilling  from  a  missionary  who 
was  staying  with  him.  A  few  days  later,  a  poor 
young  needlewoman  brought  the  large  sum  of  ^loo 
wherewith  to  help  forward  the  project.  Mr.  Miiller  at 
first  declined  to  take  it,  feeling  the  sacrifice  to  be  too 
great  for  her.  After  the  donation  was  declined,  how- 
ever, she  came  again,  and  urged  him  to  accept  it. 
Upon  inquiry  as  to  how  she  came  by  so  large  a  sum, 
it  appeared  that  this  was  part  of  a  legacy  left  to  her 
by  her  grandfather,  and  that  she  desired  to  devote 
this  portion  to  the  Lord.  This  young  woman  was 
\cry  infirm,  and  sickly  in  body,  and  was  unable  to 
earn  more  than  about  three-and-sixpence  weekly ; 
but  so  charitable  was  she,  that  Mr.  Miiller  records 
various  other  gifts  besides  this  i^iOO,  to  poor  and  sick 
people  out  of  her  little  fortune  of  ;^48o.     Other  con- 
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tributions  followed,  together  with  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture  and  wearing  apparel,  until  he  felt 
justified  in  believing  that  the  Lord  had  answered  his 
petitions,  and  was  pleased  at  the  thing  which  was  in 
his  heart  to  do.  Among  these  early  donations  of 
furniture  and  useful  articles  we  find  named,  a  ward- 
robe, three  dishes,  twenty-eight  plates,  three  basins, 
one  jug,  four  mugs,  three  salt-stands,  one  grater,  four 
knives  and  five  forks.  Just  afterwards,  another 
brought  three  dishes,  tweh^e  plates,  one  basin  and 
one  blanket ;  while  a  third  individual  unexpectedly 
sent  ;^  50. 

Mr.  Muller  felt  convinced  by  this  time  that  he 
should  go  forward,  and  establish  a  home  for 
orphans,  which  should  be  a  standing  witness  to  the 
power  of  prayer  and  the  faithfulness  of  God  in 
answering  prayer.  He  strictly  adhered  to  his  decision 
respecting  solicitation  for  money  or  help,  sternly 
setting  his  face  against  the  practice,  and  preferring 
to  test  God's  promises  in  earnest  continued  supplica- 
tion. 

Writing  at  this  time,  he  says,  "All  this  money 
and  all  these  articles  have  been  given,  and  all  these 
above-mentioned  offers  have  been  made,  without  my 
asking  any  individual  for  anything  ;  moreover,  almost 
all  has  been  sent  from  individuals  concerning  whom 
I  had  naturally  no  reason  to  expect  anything,  and 
some  of  whom  I  never  saw.  Upon  the  consideration  of 
these  facts,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  persuaded  that  it  is 
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the  will  of  the  Lord  I  should  proceed  in  the  work." 
For  Miillcr  to  see  a  thing  was  to  do  it. 

Accordingly,  he  laid  his  plans.  He  would 
commence  by  renting  a  house  at  about  ;^5o  per 
annum,  make  it  fit  to  accommodate  thirty  orphan 
girls,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  years, 
and  keep  them  in  the  house  until  they  were  old 
enough  to  go  to  service.  This  was  the  germ  of  the 
great  Orphan  Houses  on  Ashley  Down — the  beginning 
of  a  great  enterprise. 

A  house  of  the  requisite  size  and  rent  was  secured 
in  Wilson  Street,  two  helpers  volunteered  their 
services,  and  then  Mr.  Miiller  appointed  a  time  for 
interviews  with  any  person  desirous  of  recommending 
children  for  the  benefits  of  the  home.  These  inter- 
views were  to  take  place  in  the  vestry  of  his  chapel. 
Marvellous  to  say,  however,  after  waiting  two  hours 
on  the  morning  in  question,  no  applicants  appeared. 
Miiller  began  to  examine  himself  to  see  if  he  had 
been  remiss  on  any  point,  and  he  found  he  had  never 
prayed  for  cJiildren,  taking  it  for  granted  that  plenty 
of  applications  would  be  made,  once  the  provision  was 
known. 

"  So  far  as  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  I  brought  even 
the  most  minute  circumstances  concerning  the  orphan- 
house  before  the  Lord  in  my  petitions,  being  conscious 
of  my  own  weakness  and  ignorance.  There  was,  how- 
ever, one  point  I  had  never  prayed  about,  namely, 
that  the  Lord  would  send  children,  for  I  naturally 
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took  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  plenty  of 
applications.  The  nearer,  however,  the  day  came 
which  had  been  appointed  for  receiving  applications, 
the  more  I  had  a  secret  consciousness  that  the  Lord 
might  disappoint  my  natural  expectations,  and  show 
me  that  I  could  not  prosper  in  one  single  thing 
without  Him.  The  appointed  time  came,  and  not 
even  one  single  application  was  made.  I  had  before 
this  even  repeatedly  tried  w^hether  I  might  not,  after 
all,  against  the  Lord's  mind  have  engaged  in  the 
work." 

He  now  made  earnest  prayer  that  God  would 
manage  even  this  part  of  the  matter,  and  bring  the 
project  to  nought,  or  send  children,  just  as  it  seemed 
good  to  Him.  The  ve}'y  next  day  an  application  was 
made,  and  this  was  followed  by  numerous  other 
applications. 

The  house  in  Wilson  Street  became  filled  with 
motherless  and  fatherless  orphans,  the  matrons  were 
busily  at  work,  and  assistance  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  even  from  other 
countries.  Some  of  the  gifts  and  offers  of  help  were 
of  a  curious  character.  One  man  offered  to  make 
a  bedstead  if  anybody  would  give  the  wood  ;  while 
his  wife,  a  straw-bonnet  maker,  offered  to  make  the 
girls'  bonnets  gratuitously  if  any  other  friend  would 
give  the  straw.  Some  sent  necklaces  and  brooches  to 
be  sold  for  the  good  of  the  orphans  ;  others  sent 
articles   of  food,  coal,  clothing    and    furniture.      As 
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samples  of  the  whole,  the  following  gifts  may  be 
mentioned  as  having  come  to  hand  at  the  time  of 
the  opening  of  this  first  house  :  six  yards  of  calico, 
one  ton  of  coal,  plates,  cups  and  saucers,  jugs,  tin 
plates  and  dishes,  two  waiters,  two  candlesticks, 
a  tin  kettle,  a  fire-guard,  a  tea-pot,  a  grater,  two 
saucepans,  fifty-five  thimbles,  a  clothes-horse,  a  coffee- 
pot, a  washing-tub,  a  coffee-mill,  two  dozen  bodkins, 
300  needles,  six  pots  of  blacking,  a  pound  of  thread, 
a  deal  table,  thirty-four  yards  of  print,  one  dozen 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  four  pairs  of  stockings,  twelve 
yards  of  gingham  from  Switzerland,  two  large  iron 
pots,  ready-made  garments  of  various  sizes,  and  many 
donations  in  money. 

The  house  was  opened  on  April  nth,  1836,  and  a 
few  days  afterward  a  special  da/  was  set  apart  for 
prayer  and  thanksgiving. 

The  applications  increased  in  number  until  it 
became  evident  that  a  new  home  must  be  opened  for 
younger  children.  Several  applicants  pressed  claims 
of  young  children  bcta-ecn  the  ages  of  four  and 
seven,  and  Mr.  Miiller  felt  that  it  would  be  doubting 
the  Lord  if  he  refused  them.  He  reasoned  that 
infancy  constituted  the  most  tender  age,  that  its 
very  helplessness  created  a  stronger  tie  upon  Christian 
philanthropists,  and  that  if  left  to  itself  would  almost 
certainly  be  a  time  wherein  much  evil  could  be  com- 
municated, and  many  bad  habits  learnt.  Beside  this, 
there  were  at  that  date  scarcely  any  institutions  in 
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the  kingdom  open  to  infant  orphans ;  while,  in 
addition,  many  friends  had  urged  the  claims  of 
infant  orphan  boys.  Looking  at  the  matter  all 
round,  Mr.  Muller  resolved  on  another  bold  venture 
of  faith,  not,  however,  without  prayerful  considera- 
tion. "  Partly  on  account  of  these  considerations,"  he 
says,  "  and  partly  because  the  Lord  has  done  hitherto 
far  above  what  I  could  have  expected,  I  have  at  last, 
after  repeated  prayer,  come  to  the  conclusion  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  and  in  dependence  upon  Him 
alone  for  support,  to  propose  the  establishment  of  an 
infant  orphan  house." 

Mr.  Miillcr  looked  about  him  for  suitable  premises 
and  fitting  helpers,  two  things  without  which  it  would 
have  been  useless  to  begin.  He  decided  to  receive 
into  this  home  boys  and  girls  from  the  earliest  ages 
to  the  seventh  }^car,  when  they  would  be  eligible  for 
the  other  orphan  houses  ;  for  it  is  no  secret  that  he 
contemplated  the  growth  of  this  enterprise.  Both  the 
homes  were  to  be  open  to  any  orphans  living  in  any 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  as  far  as  the  accommo- 
dation permitted. 

This  second  orphan  house  was  opened  about  eight 
months  after  the  first.  Another  house  was  taken  in 
Wilson  Street,  with  a  nice  piece  of  playground 
attached.  Mr.  Muller  sa}'S  that  had  he  laid  out 
many  hundred  pounds  in  building  a  house,  he  could 
not  have  obtained  better  premises.  Some  of  the 
elder  and  stronger  girls  belonging  to  the  first  orphan 
<3 
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house  were  employed  in  the  infant  orphan  house, 
under  the  direction  of  the  matron  and  governess, 
thus  inducting  these  girls  into  household  and  nursery 
work,  and  indirectly  fitting  them  for  service.  In  this 
way,  Mr.  Muller  and  his  assistants  had,  in  the  two 
houses  now  occupied,  sixty-six  orphans  under  their 
care.  So  he  proceeded  until  the  whole  of  his  money 
was  expended. 

Then  was  the  time  to  put  his  God  and  Father  to 
the  test.  It  became  a  struggle  with  him  whether  he 
should  go  on  with  the  work  to  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily set  his  hand,  or  faint  and  grow  despairing.  But 
George  Muller  never  knew  defeat  in  the  Lord's  work. 
He  judged  it  impossible  that  God  could  fail  of  keeping 
His  promises,  provided  His  people  were  only  earnest 
and  persevering  in  prayer.  Besides,  he  had  received 
too  many  answers  to  prayer  in  the  past  to  sit  down 
despondently  now,  because  of  the  apparent  lack  of 
means.     His  feeling  was  : — 

"  Why  should  we  ever  weak  or  heartless  be, 
Anxious,  or  troubled,  when  with  us  is  prayer, 
And  strength,  and  joy,  and  courage  are  with  Thee  ?" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TRIALS   OF   FAITH   AND   PRAYER. 

In  commencing  his  labours  on  behalf  of  destitute 
orphans,  Mr.  Miiller  had  prayed  that  ^i,ooo  might 
be  given  to  him  as  a  token  that  the  Lord  looked 
favourably  upon  his  enterprise.  By  June,  1837,  every 
penny  of  that  sum  had  been  sent  to  him,  without  one 
single  individual  having  been  asked  for  any  contri- 
bution. This  fact  so  encouraged  him  to  pray  and 
trust  for  further  supplies,  that  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  his  chosen  mission  to  the  friendless.  He 
decided  to  open  a  third  orphan  house.  "  As  an 
orphan  house  for  boys  above  seven  years  of  age  seems 
greatly  needed  in  this  city,  and  as  also  without  it  we 
know  not  how  to  provide  for  the  little  boys  in  the 
infant  orphan  house  when  they  are  above  seven  years 
of  age,  I  propose  to  establish  an  orphan  house  for 
about  forty  boys  above  seven  years  of  age." 

He  accordingly  rented  a  large  and  commodious 
house  which  he  intended  to  serve  as  the  boys'  orphan 
home  ;  but  some  persons  living  in  that  part  of  the 
city  threatened  the  landlord  with  an  action  on  account 
of  his  having  let  the  house  for  a  charitable  institution. 
Mr.  Miiller  at  once  gave  it  up  to  avoid  litigation,  feel- 
ing sure   that   the    Lord  would   soon  provide   other 
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premises  ;  and  shortly  after  a  house  was  offered  in 
Wilson  Street,  near  the  others,  while  a  sister  sent 
£^0  to  assist  in  furnishing  it.  This  house  would 
accommodate  thirty  boys,  so  that  when  filled,  as  it 
soon  was,  Mr.  Muller's  whole  number  of  orphans  was 
ninety-six.     A  pretty  large  family  this. 

But  at  the  end  of  twelve  months  he  was  penniless. 
All  the  money  which  had  come  in  by  subscriptions 
had  been  expended  ;  and  unless  the  same  One  who 
"  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  they  cry,"  sent  supplies 
of  money,  or  food,  or  clothes,  the  enterprise  would 
come  to  an  end.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Summon- 
ing his  co-workers  to  meet  him,  Mr.  Muller  com- 
menced united  meetings  for  prayer,  beseeching  the 
Lord  to  grant  supplies  to  those  who  were  so  manifestly 
looking  up  to  Him  for  their  next  meals.  Sometimes 
it  happened  that  they  actually  came  to  their  last  bit 
of  meat,  or  loaf  of  bread.  The  barrels  of  treacle  were 
empty,  wages  were  unpaid,  and  no  money  remained 
wherewith  to  purchase  milk  for  the  young  children. 
As  under  no  circumstances  were  bills  contracted,  it 
may  be  imagined  how  constantly  recurring  was  this 
trouble.  Mr.  Muller  had  laid  down  the  rule  that  no 
purchases  were  to  be  made  beyond  those  sufficient  for 
the  week,  or  day,  or  month,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  that 
the  rent  was  to  be  put  by  weekly,  and  that  no  credit 
was  to  be  asked  for.  As  the  consequence,  he  was 
brought  into  innumerable  straits  and  difficulties  ;  but 
vivariahly  the  Lord    sent  him  deliverance  upon  al| 
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these  occasions.  Sometimes  he  would  receive  a  large 
donation  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds.  At  other 
times,  only  a  few  shillings  or  a  box  of  jewellery,  clothes 
or  books,  which  could  be  turned  into  money  ;  but 
it  was  always  sufficient  to  tide  over  the  existing 
distress. 

Speaking  of  these  early  years  of  trial,  difficulty, 
faith  and  prayer,  Mr.  Muller  tells  us  that  in  his 
supplications  for  the  orphans  and  their  needs,  he 
pleaded  the  following  arguments  before  God  : — 

1.  That  as  he  set  about  the  work  for  the  glory 
of  God,  there  might  be  a  visible  proof  to  the  world 
that  God  did  supply  answers  X.o  prayer  only. 

2.  That  as  God  is  the  Father  of  the  fatherless,  He 
would  be  pleased  to  provide  for  these  fatherless 
orphans. 

3.  That  having  received  these  children  in  the  name 
of  Christ,  and  therefore,  in  a  measure,  Christ  Him- 
self, He  would  be  pleased  to  consider  and  own 
this. 

4.  That  the  faith  of  many  of  God's  children 
having  been  strengthened  by  this  work,  and  its 
manifest  support,  those  who  were  weak  in  faith  would 
have  been  staggered  by  the  withholding  of  the  bless- 
ing. 

5.  That  many  enemies  would  laugh  were  the 
Lord  to  withhold  supplies. 

6.  That  many  of  the  children  of  God  would  feel 
themselves  justified  in  continuing  their  alliance  with 
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the  world,  so  far  as  the  obtaining  of  means  for  the 
support  of  similar  institutions  were  concerned,  if  He 
would  not  help  them. 

7.  That  the  Lord  would  graciously  pity  him,  and 
not  cast  all  the  burden  upon  him  long  without 
sending  relief. 

8.  That  the  Lord  would  likewise  remember  all 
the  workers  who  trusted  in  Him,  but  who  would  be 
sorely  tried  were  supplies  withheld. 

9.  That  in  case  supplies  did  not  come,  the  children 
must  be  dismissed  to  their  former  evil. associations. 

10.  That  Providence  might  show  those  to  be  mis- 
taken who  said  that  although  help  might  be  looked 
for  while  the  thing  was  neiv,  it  could  not  be  expected 
afterwards ;  and  also  that  if  answers  to  prayers 
failed  now,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  construction  to  put  upon  the  many  remarkable 
answers  to  prayer  he  had  experienced  in  the  past. 

Most  remarkable  interpositions  of  Providence 
were  manifested  in  answer  to  these  supplications. 
Sometimes  an  orphan  child  would  be  sent  in,  and  a 
£^  note  with  it  from  some  generous  donor.  Another 
time,  a  friend  would  sell  a  number  of  trinkets  and 
devote  the  produce  to  the  orphan  houses.  Sometimes 
one  of  the  assistants  would  give  a  donation  from  his 
or  her  own  pocket.  Sometimes  the  matrons  of  the 
houses  would  send  to  him  for  supplies,  and  he  would 
request  them  to  come  to-morrow,  depending  only  on 
God  to  send  the  means  to  give  them.     Occasionally, 
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Mr.  Muller  would  remain  late  overnight  at  one  of  the 
orphan  houses,  praying  unitedly  with  the  helpers 
that  means  might  be  sent  before  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing, and  in  some  way  the  breakfast  always  came. 
Never  was  he  disappointed. 

One  morning  when  everything  was  finished  and 
no  food  remained  in  the  house,  a  brother  sent  twenty- 
nine  pounds  of  salt,  forty-four  dozen  of  onions,  and 
twenty-six  pounds  of  groats. 

Another  time  there  was  no  money  wherewith 
to  take  up  bread  for  the  next  day's  consumption. 
Mr.  Muller  and  his  associates  prayed,  and  £l  los.  6d. 
came  in  wherewith  to  take  up  sufficient ;  another 
day  they  had  only  £\  8s.  to  spend,  but  after  spend- 
ing it  and  laying  the  matter  before  the  Lord  in 
prayer,  a  lady  called  and  gave  £'^  2s.  6d.  for  the 
houses. 

At  another  time  Mr.  IMliller  raised  £'j  by  selling 
ten  pairs  of  new  blankets,  which  had  been  given  to 
the  institution  either  for  sale  or  use. 

One  or  two  extracts  from  Mr.  Muller's  journal 
will  prove  the  trials  and  extremities  of  this  time  : — 

"  Never  were  we  so  reduced  in  funds  as  to-day. 
There  was  not  one  single  halfpenny  in  hand  between 
the  matrons  of  the  three  orphan  houses.  There  was 
a  good  dinner,  and  by  managing  to  help  one  another 
by  bread,  &c.,  there  was  a  prospect  of  getting  over 
this  day  also  ;  but  for  none  of  the  houses  had  we 
the  prospect  of  being  able  to  take  in  bread.     When 
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I  left  the  brethren  and  sisters  at  one  o'clock,  after 
prayer,  I  told  them  that  we  must  wait  for  help,  and 
see  how  the  Lord  would  deliver  us  at  this  time. 
About  twenty  yards  from  my  house  I  met  a  brother 
who  walked  back  with  me,  and  after  a  little  conver- 
sation gave  me  £\o  towards  providing  the  poor 
people  with  coals,  blankets,  and  warm  clothing  ;  £^ 
for  the  orphans,  and  £'^  for  the  other  objects  of  the 
Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution.  This  brother  had 
called  tiuice  while  I  was  gone  to  the  orphan  houses, 
and  had  I  now  been  one  half-minute  later  I  should 
have  missed  him." 

On  the  next  day  more  help  arrived,  and  two 
days  afterward,  three  sacks  of  potatoes,  and  a 
watch,  which  sold  for  fifty  shillings.  Four  days 
later,  the  funds  were  gone,  and  although  there 
was  everything  needful  for  dinner,  there  were  no 
means  to  provide  bread  or  milk  for  tea.  Meeting 
his  co-workers  in  prayer,  at  mid-day,  Mr.  Mliller 
felt  that  help  would  surely  come.  And  come  it 
did  ;  for  while  they  were  bending  in  prayer,  a 
letter  containing  £io  was  put  on  the  table,  and 
the  donor  followed  up  this  amount  with  a  second 
gift  of  £io,  for  new  clothes  for  Mr.  Mliller  and 
Mr.  Craik.  Two  days  after  this  arrived  a  gift  of 
£%o  from  a  lady  in  Suffolk,  ;^5o  of  which  were  meant 
for  the  orphans,  and  £yd  for  the  pastor.  About 
a  week  later  i^ioo  were  received  from  a  friend, 
who,  while  earning  her  bread  with  her  own  hands, 
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chose  to  give  away  the  whole  of  a  legacy  which  she 
had  received. 

"  There  was  to-day  the  greatest  poverty  in  all 
three  houses ;  all  the  stores  were  very  low,  as  the 
income  throughout  the  week  had  been  so  small.  In 
addition  to  this  it  was  Saturday,  when  the  wants  are 
nearly  double  in  comparison  with  other  days.  At 
least  ^3  were  needed  to  help  us  comfortably  through 
the  day ;  but  there  was  nothing  towards  this  in 
hand.  My  only  hope  was  in  God.  The  very 
necessity  led  me  to  expect  help  for  this  day,  for  if 
none  had  come,  the  Lord's  name  had  been  dis- 
honoured. Between  twelve  and  one,  two  sisters  in 
the  Lord  called  on  me,  and  the  one  gave  me  £2, 
and  the  other  seven-and-sixpence  for  the  orphans. 
With  this  I  went  to  the  boys'  house,  where  I 
found  the  children  at  dinner.  There  came  in  still 
further  this  day  several  shillings,  by  sales  and 
donations,  so  that  we  had  ^^"3  6s.  6d.  to  meet  all 
necessities,  and  were  brought  to  the  close  of  another 
week. 

"  There  was  not  one  penny  in  hand  when  the 
day  commenced.  Last  evening,  the  labourers  in 
the  orphan  houses,  together  with  the  teachers  in 
the  day-schools,  met  for  prayer.  This  morning, 
one  of  the  teachers,  who  had  money  of  his  own, 
brought  £1  5s.  6d.  Thus  as  we  had  hoped,  we 
were  able  again  to  provide  for  dinner.  In  the 
afternoon,     all    of    us    met    for    prayer.       Another 
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teacher  of  the  day-schools  gave  us  2s.  6d.,  and  is. 
came  in  beside. 

"  But  all  this  was  not  enough.  There  was  no  din- 
ner provided  for  to-morrow,  nor  was  there  any  money 
to  take  in  milk  to-morrow ;  and  besides  this,  a 
number  of  little  things  were  to  be  purchased,  that 
there  might  be  no  real  want  of  anything.  Now, 
observe  how  our  kind  Father  helped  us. 

"  Between  seven  and  eight  this  evening,  a  sister, 
whose  heart  the  Lord  has  made  willing  to  take  on 
her  the  service  of  disposing  of  the  articles  which 
are  sent  for  sale,  brought  £2  los.  6d.  for  some  of 
the  things.  The  sister  stated,  that  though  she  did 
not  feel  at  all  well,  she  had  come  because  she  had 
it  so  laid  on  her  heart  that  she  could  not  stay 
away." 

Within  six  days  after  this,  nearly  ;^ioo  were 
received  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  either 
in  money,  or  in  the  produce  of  articles  sent  for  sale. 
Many  ladies  sacrificed  jewellery  in  order  to  aid 
the  project.  One  lady  sent  from  Scotland,  at  this 
very  juncture,  two  clasps,  one  ring,  two  pairs  of 
ear-rings,  a  slide,  a  pin,  a  cross,  and  two  bracelets, 
all  of  gold.  From  Leeds,  two  Christian  ladies  sent  a 
box  containing  two  silver  dessert-spoons,  one  pair 
of  silver  sugar-tongs,  one  silver  caddy-spoon,  six 
plated  forks,  four  knife-rests,  a  cream-spoon,  six 
metal  tea-spoons,  one  silver  watch,  one  metal 
watch,  a   small   telescope,    three     purses    containing 
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money,  one  silver  pencil-case,  two  silver  pocket- 
knives,  besides  a  large  number  of  articles  of  cloth' 
ing. 

And  these  boxes  of  goods  are  only  specimens  of 
the  presents  Mr.  Muller  and  his  friends  were  con- 
stantly receiving,  in  answer  to  prayer.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  in  leaning  upon  God  alone  for 
supplies,  he  was  beyond  disappointment,  and  beyond 
being  forsaken  because  of  death,  want  of  means, 
or  decay  of  love. 

One  morning,  after  breakfast,  there  had  been  a 
prayer-meeting  among  the  workers,  to  ask  the 
Lord  for  means  to  get  a  dinner.  This  came  in, 
and  then  there  was  a  second  prayer-meeting  to 
ask  for  means  to  supply  a  supper.  But  only  just 
enough  came  in  response  to  provide  these  two 
meals  ;  consequently,  it  became  necessary  late  in 
the  evening  to  entreat  the  Lord  again,  to  send 
the  means  for  the  support  of  the  orphans  next 
day.  After  this  was  over,  Mr.  Muller  returned 
to  his  own  house  ;  he  found  that  no  money  had 
come  in,  so  he  retired  to  rest,  leaving  the  matter 
in  God's  hands.  Early  next  morning  he  went 
over  to  the  orphan  houses,  to  see  if  God  had 
sent  anything,  and  found  that  £},  had  just 
come  in  :  so  that  supplies  of  food  sufficient  for 
the  orphans  had  been  secured.  Some  time  after- 
ward it  came  out  that  a  merchant  of  Bristol  was 
so  worked  upon  by  the  recollection  of  the  orphans. 
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and  their  needs,  on  that  particular  morning,  that 
he  could  not  rest.  He  set  out  to  go  to  his  count- 
ing-house, expecting  to  receive  some  important 
letters,  but  could  not  proceed  until  he  had  gone 
to  the  orphan  house  and  left  the  three  sovereigns 
referred  to  above  as  a  donation. 

On  reviewing  these  experiences^  Mr.  Muller 
remarks  that  though  very  often  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity,  the  orphans  had  really  lacked 
nothing  ;  for  they  had  always  good  nourishing  food 
and  necessary  clothing.  He  also  declared  that  this 
mode  of  living  by  faith  entailed  less  anxiety,  and 
less  worry  upon  himself  and  his  helpers,  than  if 
they  had  adopted  the  more  usual  course  of  soliciting 
subscriptions  from  the  public,  inasmuch  as  the 
burden  of  support  and  care  was  laid  upon  a 
Heavenly  Provider,  and  not  carried  at  all  by  them. 
As  surely  and  as  regularly  as  the  wants  recurred, 
God  sent  the  means  to  supply  those  wants.  "  Perhaps 
you  may  say,  '  But  how  would  you  do  in  case 
there  were  a  meal-time  to  come,  and  you  had  no 
provisions  for  the  children  }  or  they  really  wanted 
clothes,  and  you  had  no  money  to  procure  them  ? ' 
Our  answer  is,  such  a  thing  is  impossible,  as  long 
as  the  Lord  shall  give  us  grace  to  trust  in  Him, 
and  as  long  as  He  shall  enable  us  to  carry  on  the 
work  in  uprightness  of  heart.  But  should  we  be 
ever  so  left  to  ourselves  as  to  forsake  the  Lord, 
and  trust  in  an  arm  of  flesh,  or  should  we  regard 
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iniquity  in  hearts,  or  wilfully  and  habitually  do  any 
thing,  either  in  connection  with  the  work  or  other- 
wise, which  is  against  the  will  of  God,  then  we  may 
pray  and  utter  many  words  before  Him,  but  He 
will  not  hear  us." 

The  principle  of  self-renunciation  was  carried 
out  most  fully,  by  both  Mr.  Muller  and  his  as- 
sociates. On  principle,  they  laid  up  nothing  for 
a  "  rainy  day,"  throwing  even  that  emergency  on  the 
Lord.  One  of  the  Christian  sisters,  on  receiving  a 
legacy,  sold  out  every  penny,  it  being  invested 
in  Consols  at  different  times,  and  gave  it  to 
the  orphanages  and  schools,  preferring  to  lay  up 
"  treasure  in  Heaven "  rather  than  in  stocks  and 
shares.  Mr.  Muller  put  by  nothing  against  illness 
or  misfortune  ;  believing  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
live,  day  by  day,  a  life  of  simple  faith  upon  the 
loving  care  of  the  Heavenly  Father.  Such  an 
instance  of  childlike  confidence  and  unaffected 
piety  could  not  but  have  its  influence  upon  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  Indeed,  the  whole  matter 
affords  an  illustration  of  simple  faith  which  is 
scarcely  to  be  paralleled  in  this  century,  if  in  any 
other. 

Regarding  Mr.  Miiller's  large  family  of  orphans, 
it  may  be  literally  said  "  The  eyes  of  all  these 
wait  upon  Thee,  and  Thou  givest  them  their  meat 
in  due  season."  But  of  the  faith  which  produces 
guch  wonderful    fruits,  which    stands   firm,  amid  all 
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the  assaults  of  unbelief  and  the  chances  of  failure, 
it  may  also  be  truly  said  that  it  is  of  the  kind 
which  removes  mountains,  which 

"  Laughs  at  impossibilities, 
And  cries  '  It  shall  be  done.*" 


CHAPTER  V. 

EXTENSION   OF   HIS  WORK, 

These  labours  were  not  always  pleasant.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  care  of  all  these  orphan  houses,  the 
schools,  and  other  departments  of  the  Scriptural 
Knowledge  Institution,  Mr,  Miiller  was  subject, 
like  most  other  servants  of  the  Lord,  to  mis- 
representation and  slander.  False  reports  were 
spread  about  by  the  enemies  of  the  work,  to  the 
effect  that  the  orphans  had  not  enough  to  eat,  and 
that  they  were  cruelly  treated ;  while  others  tried 
to  discredit  the  undertaking,  by  representing  that 
Mr,  MUller's  chief  object  was  money-getting.  But 
he  took  these  matters,  in  common  with  his  other 
anxieties,  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  He  never  shrank 
from  meeting  the  accusations  and  refuting  them : 
at  the  same  time,  he  looked  upon  painful  trials  of 
this  sort  as  circumstances  adapted  to  try  his  faith. 
He  laid  down  two  good  rules  for  his  own  guidance 
in  respect  to  these  painful  experiences,  rules  which 
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might  be  equally  advantageous  to  other  Christians. 
They  were — first,  that  believers  should  not  shrink 
from  situations,  positions  and  circumstances,  in 
which  their  faith  may  be  tried  ;  and  second,  that 
they  should  let  God  work  for  them  when  the  hour 
of  the  trial  of  their  faith  came,  and  not  work  out 
a  deliverance  of  their  own.  It  is  not  wonderful 
that  'he  was  kept  in  "  perfect  peace "  amid  all 
emergencies  and  anxieties,  sustained  as  he  was  by 
these  principles. 

Strengthened  by  experience  of  the  past,  Mr. 
Muller  opened  a  fourth  orphan  house,  in  Wilson 
Street,  in  March,  1844.  He  had,  not  long  before  this, 
received  £^Q)0  for  the  funds  of  the  Institution  ;  and 
with  a  part  of  this  money  he  resolved  to  furnish  a 
house  for  the  reception  of  thirty  additional  orphan 
girls  above  eight  years  of  age.  The  house  was 
quickly  filled  ;  but  about  a  year  and  eight  months 
afterwards  some  complaint  was  made  b}'  people  living 
in  the  same  street  that  the  noise  of  the  children  in 
their  play  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  them. 
These  complaints  raised  the  question  of  removal  to 
another  locality. 

It  appears,  that  for  ten  years  Mr.  Muller  had  been 
looking  about  in  different  places  for  accommodation  for 
the  children,  but  not  finding  any,  had  allowed  the 
matter  to  remain  in  abeyance.  Now,  however,  the 
necessity  appeared  imperative  ;  even  works  of  benevo- 
lence could  not  be  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  com- 
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fort  of  other  residents.  But  to  contemplate  building 
a  large  house,  when  only  money  sufficient  for  present 
need  came  in,  appeared  to  some  to  be  the  height  of 
madness.  From  calculations  which  he  made,  he  found 
that  to  secure  land  and  build  a  suitable  orphanage  fit 
for  accommodating  300  children,  which  was  the  lowest 
number  he  intended  to  commence  with,  he  required  a 
sum  of  ;^i5,ooo.  Whence  could  this  be  obtained.? 
It  seemed  ridiculous  to  entertain  the  project  But 
Mr.  Mliller  felt  convinced  that  he  must  build,  or  give 
up  the  orphanage  part  of  his  enterprise  ;  for,  to  what- 
ever locality  in  Bristol  he  might  remove,  the  same  ob- 
jections were  liable  to  arise ;  while  the  construction  of 
ordinary  dwelling-houses  was  such  that  complete  iso- 
lation could  not  be  obtained  in  outbreaks  of  infectious 
disease,  or  even  suitable  accommodation. 

This  point  being  settled,  Mr.  Mliller  debated 
within  himself  whether  it  would  really  tend  to  the 
honouring  of  God  to  give  up  a  work  which  had  so 
marvellously  been  blessed  by  Him.  And  having 
prayed  much  over  it,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  increased  and  sustained  dependence  upon  the  Al- 
mighty alone,  which  would  be  requisite  in  carrying 
forward  such  an  undertaking,  would  be  far  more  to  the 
praise  and  glory  of  God  than  if  he  resigned  the  work. 
Assured  that  the  Lord  would  provide,  Mr.  Mliller  de- 
cided to  build  a  house  capable  of  accommodating  300 
children,  so  providing  room  for  the  126  already  in 
Wilson  Street,  and  for  many  other  applicants  who 
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were  waiting  for  admission.  He  then  applied  himself 
to  prayer  that  money  for  the  building  fund  might 
come  in. 

During  the  first  fortnight  not  a  penny  was  sent  for 
this  purpose. 

Thirty-three  days  passed  by,  and  still  only  a  few 
small  amounts  had  come  to  hand.  At  last,  on  the 
thirty-fourth  day,  he  received  a  large  donation  of 
;^i,ooo  for  this  purpose — the  largest  donation,  in  fact, 
which  had  ever  reached  him.  Other  contributions  fol- 
lowed, and  soon,  a  second  i^  1,000.  After  this,  he 
prayed  for  a  piece  of  land  on  which  to  build.  Some 
weeks  passed  in  this  way,  when  he  heard  that  a  suit- 
able site  was  for  sale  on  Ashley  Down,  and  he 
promptly  sought  out  the  owner. 

After  two  or  three  unsuccessful  efforts  to  see  this 
gentleman,  who  was  a  merchant  of  Bristol,  he  secured 
an  interview.  To  his  delight,  he  found  that  although 
the  land  was  worth  i^200  an  acre,  yet  he  might  have 
it  for  that  particular  purpose  at  .2^120  an  acre.  A 
contract  was  immediately  signed  for  the  purchase  of 
seven  acres,  so  saving  ^^560  upon  the  market  price. 
After  this,  little  by  little,  the  money  for  building 
came  in,  so  that  in  two  years  Mr.  Miiller  felt  himself 
justified  in  giving  orders  for  the  erection  of  the  first 
orphan  house.  It  was  finished  and  fitted  up  for  the 
reception  of  300  boys,  girls,  and  infants,  under  eight 
years  of  age ;  and  when  all  was  done  and  paid  for, 
more  than  ^600  remained  in  hand.     The  training  o\ 
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the  children  and  household  arrangements  remained 
just  the  same  as  in  Wilson  Street ;  while  the  means 
for  the  support  of  this  enlarged  home  came  to  hand 
in  reply  to  the  prayers  of  faith. 

No.  2  orphan  house  followed,  because  admission 
was  sought  for  hundreds  of  children  who  could  not 
possibly  be  accommodated  in  the  first  house.  Indeed, 
Nos.  2  and  3  were  erected  next  ;  but  the  under- 
taking involved  the  purchase  of  additional  land,  so 
that  the  total  expense  amounted  to  about  ^^"40,000. 
Some  friends  discouraged  Mr.  Miiller  from  such  a 
gigantic  task,  representing  to  him  that  it  savoured 
of  presumption,  and  some  enemies  said  that  he  had 
already  ^^"30,000  in  hand  toward  this  matter,  think- 
ing thereby  to  deter  subscribers  and  donors  from 
sending  any  money. 

Six  years  were  spent,  however,  in  praying  and 
looking  to  God  for  the  means,  when  the  second 
house  was  finished,  and  opened^  with  400  girls.  No. 
3  house  was  built  upon  the  newly-purchased  por- 
tion of  land,  and  accommodated  450  girls.  Thus, 
altogether  in  the  three  houses,  homes  had  been  pro- 
vided for  1,150  children.  This  last  was  opened  in 
March,  1862,  and  at  this  date  ;^  1,400  remained  in 
hand. 

Still,  900  orphans  requested  admission,  for  whom 
no  room  could  be  found  ;  and  Mr.  Miiller,  in  his 
large-hearted  dependence  on  God,  determined  to  do 
something-  more  for   them.     He   thought  of  his  old 
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text — "  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it " — 
and  resolved  to  put  the  promise  to  a  fuller  test. 
After  laying  the  matter  fully  before  the  Lord 
in  prayer,  he  came  to  the  resolution  to  build  two 
more  orphan  houses,  large  enough  to  hold  together 
900  children;  one  house  to  be  reserved  for  girls  of 
all  ages,  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  total  number 
of  orphans,  therefore,  when  the  scheme  should  be 
carried  out,  would  amount  to  2,050,  while  these 
would  require  no  assistants,  in  the  shape  of  matrons, 
masters,  mistresses,  and  nurses. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  his  desire  was  accom- 
plished ;  seven  weary  years  passed  by  in  patient 
waiting;  but  at  length,  in  1869,  the  last  house  was 
opened. 

Amid  the  thankful  rejoicing  at  the  completion 
of  the  labours,  ]\Ir.  Muller  experienced  sorrow.  His 
wife,  who  had  been  the  faithful  friend  of  the  orphans 
for  so  many  years,  died  in  February,  1870.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Arno's  Vale  Cemetery,  Bristol, 
when  many  hundreds  of  these  children  followed  her 
to  the  grave.  They,  together  with  many  who  had 
left  the  homes  to  go  out  into  life,  erected  a  simple 
monument  over  the  grave,  testifying  by  this  act  their 
loving  esteem  for  her.  The  work  went  on,  however, 
though  it  had  lost  so  unwearied  a  friend,  and  has 
so  gone  on  until  this  day.  All  the  branches  of  the 
Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  have  continued  in 
vigorous  activity,  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  con- 
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tributions,  and  managed  according  to  the  rules  of  God's 
Word. 

It  is  interesting  to  peep  inside  one  of  the 
orphan  houses,  and  observe  the  daily  routine. 
The  education  includes  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  grammar,  geography,  music,  needlework, 
domestic  economy,  laundry,  and  household  work  ;  the 
elder  girls  taking  their  turns  at  the  household 
duties,  in  order  to  become  efficient  as  domestic 
servants.  The  girls  are  also  taught  to  make  and 
mend  their  own  clothes,  as  well  as  how  to  nurse 
properly  younger  children.  Boys  learn  to  knit  their 
own  socks,  make  their  own  beds,  scrub  the  floors, 
go  errands,  assist  in  the  garden,  and  pick  up  many 
other  useful  ideas.  They  are  generally  apprenticed 
to  various  trades,  when  the  school  course  is  ended  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  both  girls  and  boys,  where  any 
special  aptitude  of  talent,  or  delicacy  of  constitution 
exists,  these  children  are  educated  for  the  profession  of 
teachers.  Every  boy  and  girl  is  expected  to  read  the 
Y>'\}Q\Qi^ privately,  each  day;  while  systematic  instruction 
in  Scripture  knowledge  forms  one  of  the  school  subjects. 

The  holidays  consist  of  a  week  at  Whitsuntide,  a 
week  in  September,  a  week  at  Christmas,  and  a  few 
days  at  Easter.  These  holidays  are  spent  in  play 
and  recreation,  or  in  visits  to  friends.  A  day  in  July 
is  also  granted  for  an  outdoor  picnic  and  excursion, 
when  the  children  take  their  meals  in  the  open  air, 
and  much  enjoy  the  ramble. 
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From  the  beginning  of  the  work  in  1836,  up  till 
May,  1884,  6,892  orphans  had  been  received.  The 
conditions  required  for  their  acceptance  are,  1st,  that 
they  must  have  lost  both  parents  by  death  ;  2nd,  that 
the  marriage  certificate  of  the  parents  can  be  pro- 
duced, and  3rd,  that  they  must  be  left  in  destitute 
circumstances.  The  girls  are  retained  until  they  are 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  then  being 
fitted  for  domestic  service,  are  dismissed  to  situations  ; 
while  the  boys  arc  apprenticed  at  fourteen  or  fifteen 
3"ears  of  age  to  those  trades  which  they  express  a 
preference  for ;  an  outfit  being  provided,  and  a 
premium  of  ^^13  being  paid  with  each  lad.  After 
apprenticeship,  or  going  out  into  situations,  corre- 
spondence is  kept  up  with  the  orphans,  by  teachers 
and  friends  at  the  orphan  houses,  so  that  the  tie 
between  them  and  their  benefactor  is  not  broken. 

These  orphanages  have  had  their  dark  days  also. 
At  one  time  526  children  were  ill  with  fever  ;  at 
another  time,  small-pox  entered  a  house,  and  while 
large  numbers  were  ill,  two  teachers  and  several 
children  died.  Sometimes  a  boy  or  girl  behaves  so 
badly  that  reproof  fails  ;  and  proving  incorrigible,  he 
or  she  is  sent  away,  sorrowfully,  and  this  for  the 
sake  of  the  evil  influence  which  such  a  one  would 
have  on  all  the  rest.  But  Mr.  Muller  casts  all  these 
matters  on  the  Lord,  as  well  as  all  cares  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  houses.  His  life  is 
most  emphatically  one  of  faith. 
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Speaking  of  his  absolute  dependence  upon  God, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  the  time  to  come,  and  the 
future  of  the  orphanages,  he  says :  "  Through  grace 
we  have  learned  to  lean  upon  the  Lord  only,  being 
assured  that  if  we  were  never  to  write  or  speak  one 
single  word  more  about  this  work,  yet  should  we 
be  supplied  with  means,  as  long  as  He  should  enable 

us  to   live  on    Himself  alone I  have   given 

instance  upon  instance,  I  have  brought  before  you, 
not  this  particular  case,  nor  another  particular  case, 
but  I  have  purposely  shown  you  how  we  have  fared 
day  after  day  in  our  poverty,  in  order  that  you  may 
adore  the  Lord  for  His  goodness  to  us,  and  that  you 
yourself  may  be  led  to  depend  upon  Him  for  every- 
thing, should  you  not  have  done  so  before.  Suppose, 
now,  all  is  gone.  Suppose  the  expenses  are  great, 
but  very  little,  comparatively,  is  coming  in.  What 
shall  we  do,  now  }  If  we  took  goods  on  credit,  or 
if  we  made  known  our  necessities  to  the  liberal 
Christians  who  have  means,  and  who  are  interested 
in  the  work  in  our  hands,  then,  humanly  speaking, 
there  might  be  little  difficulty  ;  but  we  neither  take 
goods  on  credit,  nor  do  we  speak  to  any  one  about 
our  need,  but  we  wait  upon  God.  He  always  helps 
us,  and  has   done  so   for  more  than  forty-live  years 

with  reference  to  the  orphans The  first  and 

primary  object  of  the  work  was,  to  show  before  the 
whole  world,  and  the  whole  Church  of  Christ,  that 
even  in  these  last  evil  days,  the  living  God  is  ready 
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to  prove  Himself  as  the  living  God,  by  being  ever 
willing  to  help,  succour,  comfort,  and  answer  the 
prayers  of  those  who  trust  in  Him.  From  the 
beginning  when  God  put  this  service  into  my  heart, 
I  had  anticipated  trials  and  straits,  but  knowing,  as  I 
did,  the  heart  of  God,  through  the  experience  of 
several  years  previously,  I  also  knew  that  he  would 
listen  to  the  prayers  of  His  child  who  trusts  in  Him, 
and  that  he  would  not  leave  him  in  the  hour  of  need, 
but  listen  to  his  prayers  and  deliver  him  out  of  the 
difficulty." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MISSIONARY   AND   EVANGELISTIC   WORK. 

Although  pre-eminently  a  worker  for  the  benefit 
of  orphans  and  destitute  poor,  Mr.  Muller  had 
also  been  very  successful  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  The  congregations  to  which  he  has  minis- 
tered have  increased  in  numbers,  while  their  faith 
and  charity  have  been  manifested  by  deeds.  The 
companies  of  believers  meeting  at  Bethesda  and 
Gideon  chapels  increased  until  they  were  counted  by 
hundreds,  so  that  the  cares  of  these  churches  formed 
a  heavy  burden.  Mr.  Muller  has  dealt  with  these 
things,  however,  in  the  spirit  of  simple  prayer  and 
faith  during  a  long  series  of  years,  in  which  he  has 
acted  as  a  beloved,  painstaking,  and  faithful  "  teacher 
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in  Christ "  to  his  people,  instructing  them,  and  impart- 
ing to  them  much  of  that  Hght  which  has  irradiated 
liis  own  soul. 

His  interest  in  mission-work  has  been  constant  and 
intense.  At  different  times  of  his  life  he  was  moved 
to  work  personally  in  the  foreign  missionary  field  ; 
indeed,  it  was  the  inspiration  which  first  animated  him 
when  he  experienced  a  cho.nge  of  heart ;  but  events 
have  combined  to  point  out  both  to  him,  and  to  his 
friends,  that  his  chosen  sphere  of  usefulness  lay  in 
F.ngland.  Part  of  the  influence  and  funds  of  the 
Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution  have  been  given  to 
the  support  of  missions  and  missionaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  From  the  time  when  this  branch  of 
v/ork  was  commenced,  the  total  amount  spent  upon 
missionaiy  operations  down  to  May,  1884,  was 
;^I96,633  I2S.  5d.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
conjecture  the  amount  of  good  accomplished  in  this 
direction  only. 

Mr.  Mliller  has  also  taken  long  missionary  jour- 
neys, with  the  avowed  objects  of  stirring  up  the  Lord's 
people  to  greater  activity  and  faith,  and  to  see  for 
himself  those  Christian  friends  in  whom  he  felt  an 
interest.  After  a  long  ministry  of  fifty-seven  years, 
he  felt  that  he  could  speak  words  of  help  and  cheer  to 
those  with  whom  he  should  meet,  and  possibly,  lead 
them  to  exercise  a  more  simple,  unquestioning 
faith  in  that  same  God  who  had  so  marvellously 
helped  him  in  his  varied  career.      In  these  objects 
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he  has  been  singularly  successful,  having  addressed 
students,  professors,  ministers,  missionaries,  and 
Christian  workers  of  all  grades,  ages,  sects,  and 
opinions. 

And  this  he  has  done  in  many  lands,  having 
visited  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Turkey,  Greece,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  Russia,  and  India.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  our  young  readers  to  give  a  few  inci- 
dents of  travel  and  labour  on  these  missionary  tours. 

In  Holland,  during  the  spring  of  1877,  he  visited 
an  orphan  asylum,  established  at  Nimeguen,  after  the 
pattern  of  those  on  Ashley  Down,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  450  children.  Mr.  Muller  addressed 
the  children,  and  afterwards  visited  each  depart- 
ment of  the  asylum.  From  this  place  he  passed  to 
Amsterdam.  The  diamond  industry  of  this  city  is 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  world,  and  gives 
employment  to  about  10,000  workmen.  Here  he 
preached  in  German  ;  an  interpreter,  however,  some- 
times translated  his  sermons  into  Dutch, 

In  the  autumn  of  1877,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Miiller 
(for  he  had  married  a  second  time),  sailed  for 
America.  They  visited  Niagara,  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, Boston,  Jersey  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  and  many  other  towns  and  cities,  dis- 
coursing to  large  congregations,  of  the  "  old  old 
story  "  of  Christ's  love.     At  a  missionary  college  at 
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Amherst,  the  following  story,  related  by  the  Principal 
to  Mr.  Miiller,  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him. 

One  of  the  former  students  was  a  young  Japan- 
ese, While  in  his  native  land,  many  years  pre- 
viously, the  young  man  had  grown  dissatisfied  with 
the  old  system  of  idolatry  pursued  by  his  country- 
men, but  found  nothing  to  substitute  for  it.  One 
day,  however,  he  happened  to  meet  with  a  primer 
for  children,  written  by  a  missionary,  in  Japanese, 
and  which  contained  these  words :  "  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth." 
Genesis  i.  i.  From  that  time  he  worshipped  this 
great  Creator,  though  ignorantly.  Desiring  to  learn 
more  about  God,  he  left  the  country,  secretly,  and 
went  to  China,  hoping  to  find  instruction  there.  At 
Shanghai,  somebody  gave  him  a  Chinese  New  Testa- 
ment, and  the  first  verse  that  claimed  his  attention  on 
opening  it  was  that  glorious  epitome  of  Gospel  truth 
in  John  iii.,  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on 
Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 
Taking  that  word  "'whosoever"  to  include  himself,  he 
believed  what  he  read,  and  by  the  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  became  a  decided  Christian.  But  he 
desired  to  know  more  of  Christ,  and  obtained  a  pas- 
sage to  America,  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Boston. 
A  Christian  gentleman  of  that  city  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  young  man  that  he  sent  him  to  school 
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for  three  years,  and  afterwards  to  college,  where  he 
became  fitted  for  the  Christian  ministry.  He  then 
returned  to  Japan,  as  a  missionary  ;  and  was  the  in- 
strument of  the  conversion  to  Christianity  of  his 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters. 

In  April,  1878,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muller  went  to  San 
Francisco.  "  Soon  after  leaving  Omaha,"  he  writes, 
"we  entered  upon  the  prairies,  which  consisted  of 
millions  of  acres  of  wild,  barren,  uncultivated  land, 
stretching  away  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
with  scarcely  a  bush,  tree,  or  plant  of  any  size  among 
them,  and  covered  only  with  short,  dry,  stunted  grass. 
.  .  .  Some  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  wilderness 
through  which  the  children  of  Israel  passed  on  their 
way  to  Canaan."  At  Sherman,  the  highest  railway 
station  in  the  world  (8,235  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  higher  than  the  summit  of  the  Righi),  the 
cold  was  intense,  and  the  snow  several  feet  deep. 
When  they  reached  California,  however,  they  found 
the  "fields  covered  with  grass,  intermingled  with 
brilliant  masses  of  wild  flowers,  lupines,  wild  roses, 
geraniums,  and  millions  of  Californian  poppies,  of  an 
intense  yellow,  deepening  into  orange  colour." 

At  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Muller  preached  to  over- 
flowing congregations,  and  among  the  rest  of  his 
hearers,  met  with  a  waiter  at  an  hotel,  who  was 
the  brother  of  one  of  the  orphans  at  Ashley  Down. 
Among  the  sights  of  the  city,  they  were  shown 
some  immense  trees  growing  in  the  neighbourhood, 
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one  of  which  was  62  feet  in  circumference,  and  296 
feet  high. 

At  Chicago  they  were  spoken  to  by  several 
orphans,  who  had  gone  out  to  America,  to  make 
tlieir  new  homes,  but  who  remembered  and  honoured 
the  benefactors  of  their  youth. 

Near  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  they  visited  the 
soldiers'  cemetery,  famous  for  containing  the  remains 
of  32,000  soldiers  who  fell  in  the  Civil  War.  They 
returned  to  England  safely,  after  having  travelled 
over  nineteen  thousand  miles,  and  conducted  308 
public  services. 

In  the  winter  of  1878 — 79,  they  visited  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  going  by  way  of  France  into  Spain 
and  Italy.  At  Montpcllier,  a  gentleman  descended 
from  the  Huguenots  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MUUer 
some  interesting  incidents  of  the  past  persecutions. 
In  front  of  the  hotel  where  they  lodged  was  a  piece 
of  ground — then  laid  out  as  a  public  garden — but 
formerly  used  as  a  place  of  execution  for  Protes- 
tants. Some  were  hung  in  chains  till  dead  ;  others 
had  both  legs  and  arms  broken  only,  so  that  they 
might  suffer  hours  of  excruciating  agony,  and  then, 
in  mercy,  a  blow  on  the  chest,  from  an  iron  bar, 
terminated  their  agonies.  These  cruelties  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

At  Barcelona,  they  visited  ten  day-schools,  which 
were  supported  entirely  by  the  Scriptural  Know- 
ledge    Institution,     and     saw     some     hundreds     of 
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Spanish  children  who  were  being  educated  in  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Mr.  Muller  spoke  to  them 
through  an  interpreter.  In  Madrid,  they  visited  five 
schools  sustained  in  the  same  way.  Both  teachers 
and  children  were  delighted  to  see  their  bene- 
factor. 

In  1881  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muller  visited  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  He  preached 
habitually  in  English  or  in  German,  and  the  services  of 
an  interpreter  were  called  into  requisition  in  order  to 
reach  the  audiences  of  native  Christians  ministered  to 
by  him.  Speaking  of  the  streets  and  people  of 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Muller  says  :  "  In  going  to  and  from 
the  meetings  we  noticed  the  great  variety  of  costumes 
worn  by  persons  who  passed  us  in  the  streets.  Loose, 
white  garments  and  red  turbans  with  gold  ornaments 
were  worn  by  the  Turks  ;  most  of  the  women  were 
closely  veiled,  so  that  their  eyes  only  could  be  seen, 
and  a  few  had  veils  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  eye  alone  was  visible.  Brass  ornaments,  too,  fixed 
between  the  eyes  were  generally  worn  by  unveiled 
women,  which  disfigured  their  countenances  much. 
Most  of  the  poor  walked  about  barefoot,  and  some 
Arabs,  in  thin  clothing,  slept  soundly  as  they  lay 
stretched  at  full  length  by  the  side  of  the  pavement  in 
the  street."  Beside  this  interesting  little  peep  at  the 
social  customs  of  the  city,  Mrs.  Miillcr  tells  us  that 
they  had  some  nice  conversation  with  several  Jewish 
school-girls,  by  means  of  an  Arabic  interpreter. 
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From  Alexandria  and  Ramleh  they  proceeded  to 
Jaffa  and  Jerusalem.  "In  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  day- 
after  day,  we  saw  numbers  of  men,  women,  and 
children  standing  about  half-naked  or  clothed  in 
miserable  rags ;  and  strangers  cannot  walk  a  short 
distance  without  being  besieged  for  alms  by  the 
beggars  that  abound,  not  a  few  of  whom  are  lepers. 
They  hold  up  their  disfigured  hands  and  arms,  and, 
pointing  to  their  dreadful  sores,  follow  visitors,  per- 
sistently entreating  them,  in  piteous  and  lamentable 
tone  of  voice,  to  have  compassion  on  them  and  help 
them." 

At  Constantinople,  Mr.  Miiller  addressed  a  con- 
gregation of  500  Armenians  by  the  aid  of  a  Turkish 
interpreter.  At  Athens,  he  spoke  to  257  Greek  boys 
— scholars  of  the  Ragged  School  there  under  mis- 
sionary care,  and  a  few  days  later  to  700  children 
belonging  to  Mrs.  Hill's  mission  school.  These 
addresses  were  translated  as  delivered,  into  Greek. 

Another  Continental  journey  was  undertaken  in 
1882.  While  at  Brunn,  in  Moravia,  the  travellers 
were  shown  over  the  dungeons  of  the  Spielburg,  a 
gloomy  castle,  in  which  Baron  Trenck,  Silvio  Pellico, 
and  other  notable  prisoners  had  been  confined.  Mrs. 
Miiller  writes  of  these  gloomy  abodes  :  "  One  of  these 
dark  vaults  contained  a  stone  figure  representing  a 
man  stretched  out  at  full  length  upon  a  rack,  with 
his  arms  drawn  up  above  his  head  to  show  the 
manner   in  which   the  limbs  of  victims  used    to   be 
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gradually  torn  from  their  bodies  by  means  of 
machinery,  which  ruptured  their  blood-vessels  and 
dislocated  their  bones.  Then  on  the  walls  were 
iron  rings,  to  which,  with  outstretched  arms,  con- 
demned criminals  were  fastened  in  such  a  way  that  it 
was  impossible  to  move,  and  there,  without  food  or 
water,  they  were  left  to  perish.  In  another  of  the 
dungeons  was  a  second  figure  of  a  man  in  chains, 
standing  upright,  but  fettered  so  cruelly  that  if  he  had 
been  a  living  human  being,  the  agony  occasioned  by 
the  bonds  would  have  been  excruciating.  Some  of 
the  prisoners  not  killed  by  cold  and  hunger  were 
partially  devoured  by  the  rats,  whilst  others  were 
slowly  put  to  death  by  atrocities  that  rivalled  even 
the  dread  punishment  of  the  Inquisition  .  .  .  Many 
of  the  Lord's  people  had  in  time  past  to  pass  through 
trials  such  as  these." 

On  this  visit  Mr.  Muller  visited  his  native  place, 
together  with  some  other  spots  familiar  to  his  youth, 
and  preached  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ "  to 
crowded  assemblies. 

After  returning  from  this  tour,  he  visited  India, 
and  much  encouraged  the  hearts  of  numbers  of 
devoted  missionaries  who  were  eager  to  see  him. 
Many  schools  and  missionary  workers  in  India  are 
supported  by  the  Scriptural  Knowledge  Institution, 
consequently  his  visits  to  them  partook  of  a  fatherly 
character,  being  calculated  to  inspire  with  fresh  vigour 
each  servant  of  the  Master  who  labours  in  the  same 
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"  word  and  doctrine."     Quietly  but  prayerfully  he  is 
helping  to  win  that  vast  land  for  Christ. 

For  nearly  sixty  years  now,  the  principles  of 
which  George  Miiller  is  the  cheerful  saintly  embodi- 
ment, have  inspired  his  life  and  urged  him  to  new 
deeds  of  faith — deeds  which  have  been  the  wonder  of. 
the  age.  Let  the  sceptic  point  to  the  Orphan  Houses 
on  Ashley  Down,  and  say  whether  they  do  not  afford 
incontrovertible  proof  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that 
He  answers  fervent,  believing  prayer. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

BOYHOOD. 

X  one  of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  a 
couple  of  fair-haired  children  might  have  been 
seen  playing  about  in  the  Spa  Fields,  or  in  the 
Temple  Gardens,  in  charge  of  a  nursemaid.  The 
elder  of  them  was  a  boy  about  eight  }'ears'^of  age, 
the  other  a  little  delicate  girl  of  about  three.  They 
were  born  in  London,  but  because  of  their  frail 
appearance  and  tender  health,  their  anxious  parents 
desired  a  purer  and  more  bracing  air  for  them  than 
could  be  obtained  in  the  City.  The  nursemaid  was 
instructed  to  take  her  little  charge  out  into  the 
suburbs,  that  "  they  might  be  all  day  long  out  of  the 
close  city."  But  sad  mishaps  were  to  follow  this 
plan.  One  day  the  little  boy  fell  into  the  river, 
and  was  discovered  only  just  in  time  to  be  rescued 
by  a  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  passing,  from 
a  watery  grave.  We  may  fancy  the  consternation 
which  prevailed  in  the  little  family  circle  when  this 
adventure  was  related. 
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Another  time,  tne  nursemaid  fell  into  so  careless  a 
way  with  these  little  ones,  that  they  strayed  away,  and 
were  decoyed  to  a  distance  by  a  tawny  gipsy  girl,  who, 
taking  a  hand  of  each,  led  the  unsuspecting  children 
off  towards  the  encampment.  They  were  very  soon 
out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  careless  nurse- 
maid, and,  had  the  scheme  succeeded,  they 
would  probably  have  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
dignities of  ragged  apparel,  dyed  skins  and  hair, 
and  other  treatment,  in  order  to  elude  discovery.' 
But  providentially,  a  lady  was  passing  in  a  post- 
chaise  ;  and  observing,  as  she  did,  that  the 
two  children  did  not  belong  to  the  gipsy  girl, 
she  raised  an  alarm,  by  means  of  which  she 
succeeded  in  restoring  the  little  wanderers  to  their 
mother's  arms.  After  this,  the  two  children  were 
placed  at  school  together  for  safety,  and  the  nurse- 
maid dismissed. 

These  children  were  Andrew  Reed  and  his  sister, 
Martha,  the  children  of  a  watchmaker,  residing  in 
Butcher  Row,  St.  Clement  Danes.  Mr.  Reed 
occupied  part  of  a  building  known  as  Beaumont 
House.  It  was  entirely  built  of  wood,  "  had  many 
rooms  with  low  ceilings,  supported  by  heavy 
transverse  beams,  and  furnished  with  rickety  case- 
ments." Beaumont  House  had  many  historic 
memories.  It  was  built  in  Tudor  times,  and  was 
the  residence  of  the  great  Duke  of  Sully,  who  was 
the  French  Ambassador  to  England  during  the  reign 
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of  James  I.  Here  Andrew  Reed  the  elder  plied  his 
trade  of  watchmaking  ;  and  here,  on  November  27th, 
1787,  Andrew,  the  little  son,  was  born.  Martha  first 
saw  the  light  in  1793,  and  a  younger  brother,  named 
Peter,  some  years  after.  Beside  these,  there  were 
several  other  children,  who  died  in  infancy. 

They  not  only  lived  in  an  historic  house,  but  they 
were  descended  from  a  family  who  were  somewhat 
famous  in  history.  The  Reeds  were  distinguished 
among  the  yeomen  of  Dorsetshire  for  honesty  and 
uprightness,  as  well  as  for  God-fearing  qualities,  and 
one  of  them — Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Reed — 
defended  the  town  of  Poole  against  all  attacks,  on 
behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  in  1649, 
Among  some  old  archives  is  still  existing  a 
"  Covenant  of  the  Mayor,  Justices,  Burgesses,  Towns- 
men, Natives,  and  Inhabitants  of  Poole,  to  adhere  to, 
assist,  and  maintain  the  present  Governor,  Lieut.- 
Col.  John  Reed,  April  16,  1649."  It  would 
however,  seem  that  after  this  struggle  was  over 
the  Reeds  retired  into  private  life,  and  sought  only 
to  adorn  their  stations  by  quiet  uprightness  and 
self-denying  religion.  Some  of  them  settled  at 
Maiden  Newton  ;  and  of  them  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish  was  accustomed  to  say  "that  he  was 
sure  of  a  welcome,  and  found  more  godly  discourse 
in  the  dwellings  of  these  pious  Nonconformists 
than  in  any  other  household  of  his  parish."  De- 
scended  from    such    ancestry,   it    was    no    wondf 
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that  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  became  noted  for  piety  and 
philanthropy. 

Mr.  Reed,  the  watchmaker  of  Beaumont  House, 
was  one  of  the  Maiden  Newton  family.  He 
Journeyed  on  foot  to  London,  set  up  his  sign,  and 
soon  became  united  with  a  Christian  Church.  During 
one  of  his  Sabbath  errands  of  mercy  he  met  with 
a  Miss  Mary  Ann  Mullen — an  orphan  lady — who  was 
visiting  and  praying  with  a  sick  woman.  This 
introduction  led  to  a  further  acquaintance,  and 
that  to  love.  Miss  Mullen  was  a  schoolmistress — 
driven  to  this  mode  of  gaining  a  livelihood  because 
she  had  been  robbed  of  her  inheritance,  and  cast  out 
of  her  home,  on  her  father's  death,  "with  no  worldly 
property  but  a  fair  name  and  a  good  character." 
She  was  a  member  of  Dr.  Winter^s  Church,  and 
after  attending  to  her  school^  gave  all  her  spare 
time  to  works  of  charity.  Mr.  Reed  found  a 
treasure  when  he  made  Miss  Mullen  his  wife,  for 
through  all  the  years  that  followed  Mrs.  Reed  exer- 
cised her  influence,  and  denied  herself,  in  order  to 
secure  leisure  and  opportunity  to  both  her  husband 
and  son  for  works  of  charity  and  usefulness.  Being 
an  orphan,  she  naturally  cared  for  the  orphan  ;  and 
being  a  true  Christian,  she  sought  to  train  up  her 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  much  of  Dr.  Reed's  after  usefulness 
was  the  consequence  of  this  early  education  and 
training  by  his  motlier. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reed  began  to  see  that  it  was 
neither  safe  nor  wise  to  trust  the  children  to  tlie 
servant's  care  after  the  incidents  we  have  related 
in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter.  The  brother  and 
sister  were  put  to  good  village  schools  at 
Mitcham,  and  permitted  to  pass  the  play  hours 
together.  Of  this  time  Dr.  Reed  wrote  in  after  life : 
"  We  were  no  longer  in  circumstances  to  tempt  the 
bad  passions  into  exercise.  The  hours  not  engaged 
by  the  duties  of  our  separate  schools  were  spent 
together ;  we  were  nearly  each  other's  sole  com- 
panions. With  me  she  spun  the  top,  trundled  the 
hoop,  and  taught  the  kite  to  fly  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind.  With  me  she  chased  the  butterfly, 
surmounted  the  stile  and  hedge,  and  wandered  from 
corn-field  to  corn-field,  collecting  gay  flowers  ;  at  last 
returning  home  each  other's  king  and  queen,  crowned 
with  the  garlands  our  busy  fingers  had  weaved. 

"  Fancy,  too,  had  her  reign,  and  active  pursuits 
would  be  resigned  for  those  which  would  be  more 
pensive.  When  the  summer  shower  has  been  falling, 
we  have  sat  gazing  up  into  heaven,  till  we  thought 
we  saw  it  sprinkled  from  the  hands  of  angels,  and 
have  run  out  to  the  garden  that  it  might  fall  on 
us.  Often  have  we  sat  beneath  the  elm-trees  while 
the  glorious  sun  was  setting,  imagining  his  rays, 
broken  as  they  were  by  the  branches  and  foliage, 
to  be  a  thousand  separate  stars,  and  amused  our- 
selves in  a  vain  attempt  to  number  them.     We  have 
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wandered  far  from  home,  and  penetrating  the 
coppice-wood,  and  burying  ourselves  in  the  leaves, 
have  represented  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  till  we 
reproached  the  birds  for  not  bringing  us  blackberries. 
We  have  made  to  ourselves  wings,  and  flown  to 
every  part  of  the  earth  with  which  we  had  any 
acquaintance  ;  we  have  travelled  to  the  edge  of  the 
world  (which  we  could  never  think  of  but  as  a 
plain),  and  have  shuddered  to  look  down  on  nothing ! 
What  joys  have  been  ours  in  the  midst  of  these 
childish  engagements !  Free  from  care  and  from 
fear,  we  desired  nothing,  we  regretted  nothing." 

Of  the  home-life,  and  its  Sabbath  exercises,  Dr. 
Reed  wrote  thus  in  after-days  :  "  I  recollect  nothing 
at  this  period  that  gave  me  such  an  elevated 
idea  of  my  father's  goodness  as  his  acts  of  prayer  ; 
and  my  mind  returns  to  few  things  in  childhood  with 
more  pleasure  than  to  many  of  our  Sabbath  evenings. 
At  these  seasons  we  were  required  to  repeat  what  we 
could  remember  of  the  public  services.  We  then 
went  through  our  catechetical  exercises ;  and  at 
the  end  of  these  we  generally  took  our 
places,  my  sister  on  the  lap,  and  myself  between 
the  knees  of  our  beloved  parent.  His  countenance, 
naturally  grave,  would  wear  a  serene  smile  ;  and  he 
would  enter  into  familiar  conversation  with  us,  not 
talking  about  religion,  but  talking  religiously, 
answering  our  questions  or  proposing  his  own. 
We  then    chose  a    hymn,    and    he  sang  it   with  us. 
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We  thought  no  one  could  sing  so  sweetly.  After- 
wards he  would  press  us  nearer  to  his  side,  and 
say,  with  a  feeling  we  could  not  then  understand, 
'  God  Almighty  bless  ye,  my  children ! '  It  was 
an  hour  of  gladness." 

But  young  Andrew  was  growing  up  out  of  child- 
hood, and  getting  past  the  status  of  the  scholars  at 
the  Mitcham  village  school.  It  therefore  became 
incumbent  to  find  some  other  school  more  suitable 
for  his  age  and  requirements.  It  was  a  maxim  with 
Mrs.  Reed  that  "a  good  education  is  a  fortune  a  child 
can  never  spend,  and  a  parent  can  always  bestow." 
But  the  mother  confessed  that  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
give  this  education  in  those  hard  times  ;  for  in  a 
diary  which  she  kept  at  that  date  she  wrote  :  "  This 
we  do  at  some  sacrifice ;  for  war  taxes  are  fearful,  and 
bread  is  i6Ad.  the  quartern  loaf.  Yet  it  was  said  in 
Parliament  that  the  wheat  wasted  every  year  in  hair 
powder  would  make  more  than  a  million  loaves  ;  and 
Mr.  Pitt  could  not  deny  it.  Still  the  best  education 
we  can  get  the  lad  shall  have,  for  he  is  a  boy  of  good 
promise."  In  pursuance  of  this  resolve,  the  lad  was 
sent  to  a  good  classical  school  at  Islington,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Anthony  Crole.  There  he  remained  two  years. 
After  this,  he  went  for  a  short  time  to  school  at 
Mayes,  but  his  progress  was  so  slow  that  he  begged 
his  parents  to  take  him  back  home  again. 

Next,  Andrew  was  put  to  his  father's  trade,  and 
with  his  usual  love  of  thoroughness,  he  took  a  pride  in 
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becoming  an  expert  clock  and  watch  maker.  Still,  his 
opportunities  of  mental  development  and  education 
were  not  permitted  to  end.  His  father  took  him  to 
various  scenes,  now  become  historic,  and  recounted 
to  him  such  stirring  episodes  in  our  nation's  story  as 
the  Gordon  riots,  and  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
Indeed,  he  went  with  his  father  to  see  the  rejoicings 
at  the  West  End  upon  the  acquittal  of  Hastings. 
Mrs.  Reed  took  her  son  to  see  the  newly-erected 
statue  of  John  Howard,  in  St.  Paul's,  in  1796.  He 
was  also  acquainted  by  means  of  various  little  con- 
ferences in  his  parents'  parlour  with  some  of  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Soon  after  this  Mrs.  Reed  took  her  son 
to  witness  the  setting  apart  and  sailing  of  two 
young  men  for  the  missionary  work,  and  next 
morning,  being  the  Sabbath,  she  spent  some  time 
praying  that  Andrew  might  grow  up  to  be  a  God- 
fearing and  God-serving  man.  So  passed  the  time 
until  he  left  his  father's  roof  to  be  regularly  appren- 
ticed to  the  watchmaking  trade  under  another  master. 
This  step  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Reed  spent  most  of  his  time  in  preaching  to 
various  village  congregations  around  London,  the 
family  obtaining  their  support  from  a  "  Staffordshire 
warehouse,"  conducted  by  Mrs.  Reed,  in  order  to  set 
her  husband  at  liberty  to  follow  his  preaching  labours. 
But  the  new  associations  of  his  master's  house 
were  not  such  as  tended  to  the  moral  benefit  of  the 
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youth.  He  was  led  astray,  both  by  example  and  in- 
fluence, in  the  direction  of  worldly  amusements  and 
pursuits.  Writing  in  his  diary  at  this  time,  he  said  : 
"  By  the  wicked  behaviour  of  my  master's  son,  I  was 
led  astray,  and  this  year  (1802)  I  went  twice  or 
thrice  to  the  play-houses  ;  but  restrained  by  my  con- 
science, and  many  admonitions  from  home,  I  was 
constrained  to  pray  as^ainst  my  temptations.  One 
Sunday  I  heard  a  sermon  from  Mr.  Lyndall  on  these 
words,  '  AnJ  tJie  door  was  shut'  (Matthew  xxv.  10), 
which  made  a  great  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
forced  me  to  pray.  But  Monday  came,  and  with  it 
worldly  scenes,  and  I  partly  stifled  my  convictions. 
Providentially,  going  home  that  night  to  my  father's 
house,  I  saw  a  pamphlet — Dr.  Watts'  '  Advice  to  a 
Young  Man,'  which  my  mother  was  going  to  send 
to  me.  I  read  it  ;  conviction  of  my  sins  took  fast 
hold  upon  me,  and  I  spent  the  night  in  pra}'er.  I  re- 
solved to  read  Mr.  Alleine's  '  Alarm  to  Unconverted 
Sinners,'  which  led  me  to  make  this  covenant."  The 
covenant  referred  to  his  future  life  and  conduct,  and 
contained  a  solemn  surrender  of  himself  to  God.  It 
was  signed  in  this  manner — "  This  is  my  act  and 
deed.  A.  Reed,  aged  sixteen  November  next.  June 
8,  1803." 

After  this  crisis  of  decision  for  God,  he  resolved  to 
sacrifice  everything  which  could  be  the  cause  of  temp- 
tation at  this  juncture,  even  to  the  loss  of  his  appren- 
ticeship.    It  shows  the  confidence  and  affection  which 
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existed  between  himself  and  his  parents  in  a  striking 
degree  ;  and  proves  tliat  he  was  certain  of  their  ap- 
probation. He  requested  his  master  to  cancel  his 
indentures,  and  agreed  to  sacrifice  the  premium  paid 
with  him,  provided  he  could  return  home  free.  The 
master  agreed,  doubtless  wondering  what  sort  of  a 
principle  actuated  young  Reed  ;  and  then  the  lad 
walked  home  with  the  cancelled  indentures  in  his 
pocket.  He  explained  to  his  parents  that  he  had 
taken  this  step  in  order  to  be  released  from  ungodly 
associations,  and  "  whatever  the  pecuniary  loss,  they 
were  secretly  grateful  for  his  decision."  A  neighbour, 
prompted  by  kindness,  offered  to  bind  Andrew  to 
himself,  free  of  all  expense,  but  as  the  transaction  was 
to  be  of  nominal  character,  the  lad  respectfully  de- 
clined the  offer.  He  would  not  bear  the  name  of  an 
apprentice  where  he  did  not  intend  to  serve.  Still,  it 
was  a  serious  and  perplexing  time  for  all. 

Andrew  had,  however,  achieved  some  proficiency 
in  the  watchmaking  art.  His  children  long  possessed 
watches  made  by  him,  bearing  his  name,  and  proved 
to  be  trustworthy  as  timekeepers.  A  story  is  told  of  his 
skill  having  been  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  those 
who  had  occasion  to  test  it,  that  it  speaks  conclusively 
of  the  pride  and  diligence  displayed  by  him  in  the  call- 
ing. A  pair  of  ancient  dames,  living  on  Highgate 
Hill,  invited  him  to  come  once  a  year,  and  put  their 
old  upright  clock  into  complete  repair.  It  was  their 
humour  to  make  him  take  a  whole  week  about  it. 
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during  which  time  he  hved  with  them  ;  and  when  he 
departed  with  a  new  guinea  in  his  pocket,  they  re- 
peated the  old  declaration.  "  No  one  shall  make  or 
meddle  with  our  time-piece,  but  young  Andrew  Reed, 
the  London  clockmaker." 

But  now  he  was  at  home,  in  a  fair  way  to  become 
neither  watchmaker  nor  anything  else  ;  and  with  his 
usual  seriousness,  he  sought  solitude  and  prayer,  while 
he  contemplated  the  future.  A  public  fast-day  drew 
on — fast-days  being  very  frequent  then,  owing  to  war  : 
and  he  spent  the  day  in  Highgate  Wood,  resolving  to 
ask  God  for  special  providential  leading  at  this  junc- 
ture. As  one  result  of  this  day's  fasting  and  prayer, 
he  returned  to  his  father's  house,  resolved  to  become 
a  thorough  master  of  his  trade,  and  to  await  whatever 
opening  might  present  itself  At  the  same  time,  he 
continued  his  studies ;  read  very  diligently  all  that 
came  in  his  way ;  learned  shorthand  ;  and  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  future  usefulness.  That  all  this  would 
ultimately  tend  to  the  profession  of  the  ministry  was 
not  very  difficult  to  foresee.  His  father  was  "  instant 
in  season  and  out  of  season  "  in  preaching  ;  his  mother 
not  only  laboured  hard  in  business  to  keep  the  father 
free  to  study  and  preach ;  but  yearned  and  prayed 
also  over  her  boy,  that  he  might  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
and  useful  man. 

About  this  time  Andrew  became  a  Sunday-school 
teacher  at  a  small  village  school  at  Scotland  Green, 
Ponder's  End.     So  attached  was  he  to  this  school, 
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that  he  walked  out  to  it  each  Sunday  morning, 
summer  and  winter,  by  eight  o'clock,  breakfasted  at 
an  old  woman's  cottage,  and  opened  the  school  by 
nine  o'clock.  The  school  soon  increased ;  and  so 
fond  were  the  little  scholars  of  their  self-denying 
teacher,  that  they  would  flock  out  to  join  him  as 
he  passed  their  cottage-doors.  Other  youths,  like- 
minded,  joined  him,  and  before  long,  beside  a  class 
for  mutual  study  of  the  Bible,  and  regular  visitation 
of  the  scholars,  a  Sunday  evening  cottage  service  was 
established  for  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  and  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress."  Thus  the  pursuits  of  the  boy 
were  shadowing  forth  those  of  the  man. 


CHAPTER  II. 

YOUTHFUL   PURPOSES. 

With  increased  opportunities  for  study  came  intenser 
delight  in  it,  and  willingness  to  make  all  available 
sacrifices  for  it.  His  own  watch  was  the  first  that  he 
had  fairly  made,  and  was  correspondingly  prized ; 
but  he  gave  it  to  a  young  man  in  exchange  for 
"  Halyburton  on  Salvation,"  and  Fenelon's  "Dialogues 
Concerning  Eloquence."  His  whole  days  were  devoted 
to  study  in  a  most  systematic  fashion.  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings  were  devoted  to 
Hebrew ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday  mornings  to  Greek 
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and  shorthand  ;  Saturday  morning  to  mathematics, 
which  he  had  studied  under  the  tuition  of  a  young 
clerk  at  a  brewery.  Each  afternoon  was  given 
up  to  miscellaneous  reading  and  composition  ;  and 
each  evening,  after  making  up  his  mother's  daily 
accounts,  to  writing,  digesting,  correcting,  and  con- 
densing. Beside  this,  he  formed  a  friendship  with  a 
young  man  who  v/as  well  versed  in  theology,  and 
walked  and  argued  with  him  until  Mrs.  Reed  feared 
that  her  son  "was  losing  himself  in  philosophical 
nothings." 

She  need  not  have  troubled.  One  day  Andrew's 
desk  fell  over  upon  the  floor,  and  while  putting  the 
displaced  manuscripts  to  rights,  her  eye  caught  the 
titles  of  several  of  his  exercises.  Among  them  were 
papers  on  "  Living  Faith,"  "  Hypocrisy,"  "  Carnal 
Security,"  "  Cowardice  in  Christian  Service,"  and 
many  others  of  a  like  nature.  These  satisfied  her 
that  her  son  was  in  the  right  track,  an  earnest  seeker 
after  truth.  Going  to  Bunhill  Row,  she  bought  the 
"  Life  of  George  Whitefield,'"  in  two  volumes,  took 
them  home,  crammed  them  into  her  boy's  desk,  and 
then  went  to  her  own  room  to  pray  that  Andrew 
"might  be  like  that  man."  Andrew  thanked  his 
mother,  and  read  the  volumes  twice  with  deep  and 
evident  admiration  of  the  character  of  Whitefield  ; 
and  as  the  result,  his  own  character  became  more 
devoted  and  earnest,  and  his  efforts  to  do  good  more 
constant  and  self-denying. 
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His  favourite  work  of  caring  for  orphan  children 
first  showed  itself  about  this  time.  Mrs.  Reed  had 
adopted  a  little  fatherless  girl — illiterate  and  poor — 
employing  her  in  the  capacity  of  nursemaid.  During 
one  of  Andrew's  visits  to  Highgate  in  order  to  clean 
the  old  ladies'  clock,  they  had  obtained  for  him,  by 
way  of  favour,  an  introduction  to  an  old  charity 
school  known  as  "The  Orphan  House."  What  he 
saw  there  made  such  an  impression  on  his  mind, 
that  he  returned  home  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and 
begged  his  mother  to  permit  their  little  nursemaid  to 
enter  this  "  Orphan  House,"  in  order  that  she  might 
receive  a  good  education.  But  Mrs.  Reed's  hands 
were  too  full  of  business  to  admit  of  giving  up  the 
girl ;  therefore,  nothing  remained  but  to  test  the 
kindness  of  those  who  were  about  her.  Young 
Andrew  exclaimed,  "Well,  mother,  she  shall  have  as 
good  an  education  as  I  can  give  her  here,"  and  from 
that  day,  he  and  his  sister  Martha  made  the  girl's 
education  their  own  peculiar  care.  Doubtless,  the 
story  of  Whitefield's  Orphan  Home  in  Georgia  had 
somewhat  filled  his  mind  with  philanthropic  projects. 

As  another  essay  to  do  good,  he  carried  on  an 
adult  reading  class  in  his  father's  house ;  thus  keeping 
his  sympathies  warm  and  active.  While  waiting  for 
providential  leadings  on  his  life's  path,  he  performed 
diligently  that  work  which  lay  nearest  to  his  hand. 
So  he  gained  strength  and  experience  for  greater  and 
more  important  enterprises.     Unconsciously,  he  ful- 
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filled  the  command  of  the  wisest  of  men,  in  doing 
"whatsoever"  his  hand  found  to  do,  "with  all  his 
might." 

His  next  step  was  to  become  a  communicant  with 
a  Christian  Church.  He  joined  the  Congregational 
church  meeting  in  the  New  Road,  where  his  mother 
attended,  and  where  he  had  also  been  accustomed  to 
attend  for  some  years.  He  was  duly  admitted  into 
membership,  the  entry  in  the  church  book  reading 
thus,  "January  31,  1806.  Andrew  Reed,  aged  18 
years."  After  this,  he  definitely  adopted  the  idea 
of  studying  for  the  ministry. 

As  one  of  his  first  steps,  he  sold  his  watchmaking 
tools,  and  his  stock  in  trade.  These  were  parted  with 
at  a  great  sacrifice,  and  not  without  some  very 
natural  regrets  ;  but  Andrew  did  not  waver.  With 
the  money  received  by  their  sale,  he  bought  a  small 
library  of  books  ;  among  them,  his  biographer  gives 
the  titles  and  cost  of  the  following  volumes  : — 


"  Encyclopedia  Perthensis  "  (23  vols.) 

"Hervey's  Works  "(6  vols.)     . 

"  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History"  (6  vo's.l 

"  Witsius  On  The  Covenant  "  (2  vols.)    . 

"  Parkhurst's  Hebrew  and  Greek  Lexicons  "' 

"Calvin's  Institutes"        .        » 

"  Diodati's  Annotations  " 

"Johnson's  Dictionary"  . 

"  Lives  of  The  Poets  " 

"Fenelon's  Dialogues"   .         . 

Spectator  (8  vols.)    .        .        , 
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Besides  this  sum,  his  mother  gave  him  sufficient 
money  to  obtain  books  to  the  value  of  another  ;!{^20. 
With  these  he  felt  somewhat  furnished  as  a  theo- 
logical student,  and  the  little  workshop  was  trans- 
formed into  a  proper  place  for  study.  In  this  study 
Andrew  laboured  not  only  during  the  daylight,  but 
far  on  into  the  night,  getting  his  mind  well  furnished 
against  the  time  when  he  should  go  forth  to  do  a 
man's  work  in  the  world.  This  thirst  for  improve- 
ment continued  with  him  throughout  life. 

But,  although  hungering  after  knowledge,  he  had 
few  advantages  compared  with  the  student  of  later 
days.  There  were  no  public  libraries,  no  good 
elementary  schools,  no  Mechanic's  Institutes,  and  few 
cheap  books.  Literature  was  scarce  and  dear  ;  the 
taxes  upon  knowledge  were  heavy,  and  war  and 
poverty  pressed  hardly  upon  the  nation.  So  Andrew 
Reed  looked  about  him  thoughtfully  for  means  of 
self-culture. 

In  1806  he  joined,  with  some  of  the  young  teachers 
with  whom  he  was  associated  at  Ponder^s  End,  in 
forming  a  society  for  debating  and  lecturing  on 
subjects  connected  with  the  Bible.  This  little  band 
called  themselves  "  The  Society  of  Contending 
Brethren."  Among  the  young  men  were  one  Jardine, 
a  shoemaker  ;  Francis  Barnet,  a  merchant's  clerk  ; 
Palmer,  a  journeyman  picture-frame  maker ;  Lin- 
niker,  a  currier,  and  some  others.  Their  meeting- 
place  was  a  back  room  in  Chiswell  Street.     They  had 
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a  small  library  of  standard  works,  and  studied 
English  classics,  history,  philosophy,  theology,  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Each  member  was  expected  to 
read  essays  of  his  own  composition,  at  stated  times, 
on  moral  and  religious  subjects,  while  the  other 
members  gave  friendly  criticisms  on  their  productions. 
These  essays  tested  the  powers  of  the  young  writers 
in  respect  to  their  mastery  of  grammar  and  com- 
position, and  proved  most  helpful  to  them  all. 

Among  some  of  the  essays  composed  by  Andrew 
Reed,  and  read  before  this  society,  we  find  such  titles 
as  these — "On  Reconciliation,"  "The  Authenticity  of 
The  Bible,"  "  Instinct  and  Reason,^""  "  Degrees  of 
Glory,''  "  The  Origin  of  Moral  Evil,''  "  The  Cheru- 
bim," "On  Pulpit  Eloquence,"  "On  the  Law,"  "The 
Iniquities  of  Fathers  Imputed  to  the  Children,"  "  The 
Sovereignty  of  God,"  "  Providence,"  and  "  Scriptural 
Qualifications  for  the  Christian  Ministry."  These 
subjects  show  how  wide  was  his  reading,  and  how 
deep  was  his  thoughtfulness.  After  this  he  joined  a 
class  of  young  men  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Wilks,  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  in  Moor- 
fields,  and  derived  much  help  and  encouragement 
from  this  gentleman. 

During  this  winter,  Andrew  prepared  a  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Wilks'  library,  "  living  upon  a  ladder  for  many 
weeks,"  in  order  to  accomplish  the  work  satisfactorily, 
and  so  got  to  be  more  known  to  his  teacher,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  much  taken  with  the  young  student 
y 
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Ill  1807.  ]\Ir.  Wilks  made  a  proposal  to  Andrew 
that  he  should  study  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Writing  of  this  in  his  diary,  the  young  man  says : 
"This  evening,  when  I  was  leaving  the  class,  Mr. 
Wilks  desired  me  to  call  upon  him  the  next  Thurs- 
day. This  much  agitated  my  mind,  for  I  had  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  wanted  me  to  engage  in  the 
Christian  ministry.  I  was  earnest  in  prayer  for  direc- 
tion from  above.  On  the  20th  January,  in  the  even- 
ing, I  accordingly  went.  Mr.  Wilks  knew  to  what 
church  I  belonged,  and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of 
entering  the  Christian  ministry,  and  whether  I  sup- 
posed my  parents  would  be  agreeable  to  the  proposal. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea  of  God's 

government  over  the  hearts  of  men,  and  I  particularly 
prayed  that  He  would  take  Mr.  Wilks'  heart  under 
His  control,  and  make  him  His  own  voice  to  me ;  and 
that  if  He  did  not  design  me  for  the  work,  he  would 
use  some  means  to  hinder  my  entrance  on  it,  but 
that  if  He  did  He  would  qualify  me  for  it. 

"  On  Saturday  morning,  I  told  Mr.  Wilks  that  I  was 
willing  to  take  his  judgment  on  the  matter,  and  that 
I  had  long  had  inclinations  towards  the  ministry,  but 
could  not  bqlieve  that  I  had  abilities  equal  to  it.  Ho 
said  he  thought  that  I  had  abilities,  which,  helped  by 
prayer,  study,  and  spirituality  of  mind,  might  be  use- 
ful in  the  cause  of  Christ.  He  then  read  me  several 
of  the  rules  of  Hackney  College,  into  which  he  wished 
me  to  enter. 
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"  He  behaved  very  kindly,  and  said  he  v.'ould  call 
on  my  parents.  On  the  next  Friday,  in  company 
with  Mr,  Collison,  the  theological  tutor,  he  fulfilled 
this  promise  ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  to 
the  college  as  soon  as  possible. 

Andrew  had  to  meet  the  Committee  of  the 
college,  some  few  days  afterwards,  and  deliver  a 
short  extempore  discourse,  which  he  did  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  gentlemen  present.  He  was 
definitely  accepted,  then  and  there,  and  entered  the 
college,  as  a  student,  on  March  13th,  1807.  Soon 
after  his  entrance,  the  little  household  spent  an  even- 
ing in  company  with  some  ministerial  friends,  in 
praying  for  a  blessing  upon  the  future  life-work  of 
Andrew.  Going  from  such  a  home,  and  descended 
from  such  parents,  it  is  little  wonder  that  he  subse- 
quently became  so  renowned  for  usefulness  and  good- 
ness. 

Some  few  months  after  this  entrance  upon  college 
life,  he  received  an  offer  of  a  University  education. 
A  Dr,  Blair,  who  had  heard  him  preach  one  of  his 
earliest  sermons,  offered  to  get  him  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  in  order  that  he  might  be  trained 
for  the  ministry,  under  the  Rev,  Charles  Simeon. 
The  proposal  must  have  been  both  flattering  and 
tempting ;  but  it  was,  from  conscientious  motives, 
declined.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Established 
Church  lost,  by  this  decision,  one  who  would  have 
ranked  among  her  bri:J:htest  ornaments. 
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His  deportment  as  a  student  was  uniformly  con- 
sistent, diligent,  and  prayerful.  He  seemed  to  be 
always  looking  out  for  opportunities  of  usefulness. 
Even  the  servants  came  under  his  influence,  so  that 
several  of  them  owned  how  greatly  benefited  they 
had  been.  One  of  them  could  not  read,  and  in  his 
hours  of  recreation  Andrew  taught  her  the  art,  and 
then  gave  her  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul,"  as  a  reward  for  her  diligence. 
Beside  these  marks  of  devotedness  to  duty,  he  was 
remarkable  for  early  rising,  regular  attendance  at 
classes,  and  punctuality  at  his  studies.  Indeed,  so 
diligent  was  he,  that  he  seldom  joined  in  the  recrea- 
tions of  the  students,  but  spent  the  time  in  the  quiet 
of  his  own  room. 

During  the  vacations,  he  preached  frequently  to 
congregations  in  need  of  pastors,  in  common  with  the 
other  students.  This  practice  tended  to  draw  out  the 
young  men's  ideas,  to  strengthen  their  powers  of 
mind,  to  give  them  a  flow  of  language,  and  accustom 
them  to  pulpit  exercises.  In  his  diary,  he  recorded 
many  interesting  adventures  which  befell  him  in  the 
course  of  these  ministrations  up  and  down  the  country. 
But  so  seriously  did  he  view  his  coming  work,  that 
several  times  he  "  set  apart "  hours  and  days  for  ex- 
amination, prayer,  and  praise,  in  order  to  seek  God's 
blessing  upon  his  life-work,  which  he  was  now  soon  to 
take  up.  Upon  completing  his  majority,  he  especially 
made  it  a  matter  of  much  prayer  that  he  might  "  be 
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qualified  to  discharge  every  duty,  and  to  preach  the 
Gospel  with  abundant  success."  Surely  this  fact  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  secrets  of  his  after  usefulness  ! 

While  at  college,  he  preached  at  one  time  or 
another  to  congregations  at  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Lan- 
caster, Dublin,  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Cheltenham^ 
Moorficlds  Tabernacle,  and  Selby  in  Yorkshire,  be- 
side a  number  of  other  places.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  from  all  these  places  he  received  invitations 
to  become  the  settled  pastor  of  the  congregations  to 
which  he  had  ministered,  but  the  college  committee 
restrained  him  from  making  a  hasty  decision. 

The  metropolitan  friends  were  not  willing  to 
give  him  up.  The  young  student  had  so  endeared 
himself  to  those  who  knew  him,  that  more  than  one 
city  congregation  made  proposals  to  him  to  become 
their  minister.  And  so  hard  a  student  was  he,  that 
his  health  becran  to  fail. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

MINISTERIAL  WORK. 


Before  he  was  quite  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Reed  received  an  invitation  to  become  quarterly 
lecturer  at  the  New  Road  Chapel,  where,  from  his 
youth,  he  had  been  in  membership.  And  so  attached 
were  the  people  to  him,  that  on  the  resignation  of  Air. 
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Lyndall,  the  minister  under  whom  the  youth  had  sat 
and  learnt,  they  offered  the  pastorate  to  him  ;  although 
then  he  had  not  completed  his  college  course.  A 
meeting  of  the  Church  was  called,  to  decide  on  the 
choice  of  a  pastor.  Four  names  were  submitted  to 
the  meeting,  but  the  vote  was  so  large  and  unanimous 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Reed,  that  the  circumstance  proves, 
overwhelmingly,  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  young 
man  was  held. 

Unquestionably,  he  had  begun  to  make  his  mark 
as  a  diligent  worker  and  a  consistent  Christian 
minister.  As  might  have  been  expected,  his  parents 
felt  deep  joy  and  gratitude  at  this  turn  of  events. 
Contrary  to  their  expectations,  their  son  would 
remain  at  home,  and  his  own  family  would  listen 
to  his  voice  in  the  pulpit.  This  circumstance  would 
however,  prove,  without  doubt,  somewhat  of  an  or- 
deal to  the  youthful  preacher.  But  there  had  been 
such  perfect  sympathy  between  the  parents  and 
the  son,  in  relation  to  Christian  experience  and  work, 
that  much  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
naturally  shrunk  from,  was  accepted,  and  enjoyed 
between  them. 

In  writing  of  this  invitation  to  New  Road  Chapel, 
Mr.  Reed  said,  "  When  it  is  remembered  that  at 
New  Road  Chapel  I  attended  for  many  early  years ; 
that  there  I  first  gave  myself  to  the  Lord,  and 
afterwards  to  his  Church,  and  that  there  I  have 
enjoyed   most  of  spiritual  communion,  I  think  you 
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will  cease  to  wonder,  yea,  I  almost  imagine  you 
will  commend  my  choice/'  After  preaching  on  pro- 
bation for  some  time,  his  ordination  was  fixed  for  his 
twenty-fourth  birthday — November  27th,  181 1.  This 
solemn  service  was  conducted  according  to  the  usual 
mode  of  the  Congregational  or  Independent  denomi- 
nation. First  of  all  Dr.  Robert  Winter  gave  a 
short  introductory  address  on  the  constitution  ot 
the  Congregational  Churches  ;  then  the  senior  deacon 
of  the  Church  related  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  invitation  to  the  young  pastor ;  and  a 
venerable  minister  put  a  number  of  questions  to 
Mr.  Reed  concerning  his  faith  and  doctrine.  Having 
answered  these  questions,  seriously  and  thoughtfully, 
the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev. 
Matthew  Wilks.  while  the  hands  of  several  ministers 
present  were  laid  on  Mr.  Reed's  head.  A  solemn 
charge  to  the  newly-ordained  minister  was  then  given 
by  his  old  college  tutor,  the  Rev.  George  Collison  ; 
while  the  Rev.  John  Clayton  followed  with  an  ex- 
hortation to  the  people. 

As  might  be  supposed,  the  place  was  crowded. 
About  one  hundred  ministers  and  students  were 
present,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  congregation. 
It  was  a  very  solemn  time  for  all  present.  Earnest 
desires  for  the  young  preacher's  usefulness  pervaded 
every  breast,  while  he  himself  constantly  prayed 
"  Lord,  make  me  eminently  and  extensively  useful." 
The  whole  after-life  of  Mr.   Reed  proved  that  this 
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prayer  was  abundantly  answered.  As  a  faithful 
minister  of  Christ  for  fifty  years,  he  served  God's 
cause,  and  taught  the  people ;  while  throughout  that 
long  period,  the  congregation  were  accustomed  to 
keep  up  the  anniversary  day  of  their  pastor's 
ordination  with  ever-increasing  love.  The  high 
standard  which  Mr.  Reed  set  before  himself,  in  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  was  never  suffered  to  be 
lowered  ;  and  added  years  only  brought  with  them 
riper  experience  and  greater  usefulness. 

From  this  time  the  services  in  the  quaint  old 
chapel  were  attended  by  crowded  congregations. 
Numbers  were  admitted  into  Church  membership, 
and  students  from  different  colleges  were  so  at- 
tracted by  Mr.  Reed's  style  of  preaching,  that 
each  Sunday  saw  crowds  of  them  sitting  attentively 
under  his  ministry. 

But  soon  after  his  ordination, — within  six  months, 
an  accident  occurred  which  nearly  put  an  end  to  Mr. 
Reed's  usefulness  and  life  together.  One  morning 
he  and  a  friend  started  on  an  excursion  ;  and  while 
driving  down  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  the  horse 
took  fright,  and  started  off  at  so  terrible  a  rate  that 
no  efforts  of  theirs  availed  to  check  the  animal. 
Two  large  waggons  were  coming  down  the  very 
narrow  roadway ;  the  hinder  wheel  of  Mr.  Reed^s 
chaise  caught  in  one  of  the  waggons,  and  the  two 
friends  were  pitched  on  to  the  road.  The  other  gentle- 
man escaped  witliout   injury,   but  Mr.   Reed  himself 
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was  thrown  under  the  horses  in  the  second  waggon, 
and  was  too  much  stunned  to  rise  immediately.  Two 
of  the  horses  passed  over  him,  and  one  of  them 
mercifully  grazed  his  cheek  with  its  hoof  This 
seems  to  have  partially  restored  his  senses  in  time 
for  him  to  perceive  that  an  enormous  twelve-inch 
wheel  was  rolling  towards  him.  Had  it  passed  over 
his  prostrate  body,  his  course  would  then  and  there 
have  been  ended  ;  but  strength  enough  remained 
to  enable  him  to  spring  to  his  feet,  at  the  last 
moment,  and  stand  aside.  The  danger  was  averted, 
but  Mr.  Reed  himself  relapsed  at  once  into  un- 
consciousness,— the  strain  on  mind  and  body  was 
too  terrible.  A  bystander  caught  him  as  he  was 
falling,  and  carried  him  into  a  neighbouring  house, 
where  medical  aid  was  obtained  ;  and  after  a  while 
strength  sufficient  to  return  home  was  given.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Reed  observed  this  day 
during  the  whole  of  his  after-life  with  gratitude  and 
prayer. 

Among  the  good  works  of  Mr.  Reed's  early 
ministry  were  efforts  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
the  Bible,  and  plans  for  more  efficient  Sunday- 
school  organisation.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts, 
an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  and  an  East  London 
Auxiliary  to  the  Sunday  School  Union,  v.-cre  formed. 
He  became  the  honorary  secretary  to  the  Society 
for  the  Circulation  of  the  Bible  ;  and  devoted  himself 
to   the   maintenance  and    instruction  of  preparation 
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classes  for  teachers,  in  the  East  End.  He  further 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  missionary  proceedings, 
being  as  anxious  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  far-away 
regions  in  heathen  lands  as  to  the  Londoners  at 
his  own  door.  It  was  during  this  time  also  that 
his  desire  to  help  the  orphan  was  developing  itself ; 
but  as  that  work  was,  strickly  speaking,  outside  of 
his  purely  ministerial  work,  we  shall  treat  of  that 
at  length  in  our  next  chapter. 

About  four  y-ears  and  a  half  after  his  ordination, 
Mr.  Reed  was  married  to  Miss  Holmes  of  Castle 
Flill,  Reading.  This  union,  however,  only  stimulated 
his  ardour  in  good  and  self-denying  works  ;  for 
within  about  a  year  after  we  find  him  busy  on  a 
selection  of  hymns,  intended  to  be  used  in  public 
worship.  He  composed  many  hymns  for  this  selec- 
tion,— hymns  which  are  still  in  use  in  the  Congrega- 
tional and  other  Churches  of  England. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years  of  this  ministry,  the 
church  at  New  Road  grew  so  strong  in  numbers 
and  in  financial  matters  that  Mr.  Reed's  salary  was 
doubled.  It  was  done  unknown  to  him,  and  he 
was  very  diffident  about  accepting  it.  However, 
after  consideration,  we  find  him  writing  thus  in 
his  diary  about  it,  and  devoting  his  surplus  income 
to  works  of  charity.  "  I  would  rather  have  re- 
linquished it  for  ever,  than  have  incurred  the 
reproach  of  being  avaricious.  Nothing  weakens  a 
minister's    character     more    than    that    vice.      The 
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advance,  now  I  have  it,  affords  me  pleasure  from 
two  considerations,  I  shall  feel  perfectly  at  ease 
about  household  expenses,  and  shall  he  able  to  give 
a  guinea  to  distress  where  before  I  have  been 
obliged  to  withhold  it-  I  have  resolved  with  my 
dear  wife,  first,  not  to  lay  by  a  shilling  of  my  salary  ; 
second^  to  live  as  economically  as  is  suitable  to 
our  station  and  character ;  thirdly,  to  devote  the 
surplus  to  objects  of  benevolence." 

This  last  resolution  gives  the  key  to  his  constant 
and  surprising  charity.  Amounts  which  would  have 
been  deemed  generous  from  a  millionaire,  Avere  given, 
or  guaranteed  by  him,  on  behalf  of  the  different 
benevolent  Asylums  which  he  was  the  means  of 
founding;  but  the  secret  of  his  liberality  is  to  be 
found  in  this  resolution  of  his  married  life.  And  his 
sons  tell  us  that  he  never  permitted  an  increase 
of  salary  afterwards  ;  while  he  discharged  gratuitously 
his  official  duties  in  connection  with  the  various 
institutions,  even  defraying  out  of  his  own  pocket 
the  travelling  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  so 
doing.  And  so  truly  generous  was  his  heart,  so 
benevolent  were  his  intentions,  and  so  deep  his 
sympathy  for  all  forlorn  and  suffering  ones,  that 
these  acts  of  self-denial  only  delighted  him.  So  far 
from  being  sacrifices,  they  were  actually  pleasurable 
actions,  because  done  in  the  service  of  God  and  of 
humanity. 

When  he  had  been  about  ten  years  in  the  ministry, 
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he  lost  his  only  sister,  Martha.  From  the  references 
made  to  her  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  sketch  as  his 
beloved  schoolfellow  and  playmate,  it  will  be  under- 
stood how  very  near  and  dear  she  had  become  to  him. 
But  she  was  struck  down  now  by  severe  illness  ;  and 
after  months  of  suffering,  passed  away  to  that  heaven 
whose  glories  she  had  so  longed  to  know.  Mr.  Reed 
suffered  intensely  under  this  blow,  so  intensely,  that 
for  five  long  years  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  write 
in  his  journal,  as  heretofore,  of  his  daily  work  and 
experiences.  But  he  summoned  courage  to  write  a 
memoir  of  Miss  Reed,  which  memoir  was  the  means  of 
doing  much  good,  not  only  in  the  circle  in  which  the 
young  lady  had  moved,  but  throughout  the  denomi- 
nation. A  few  extracts  from  it  will  serve  to  show  the 
intensity  of  his  sorrow  for  his  only  sister. 

Writing  after  her  death,  he  says :  "  I  crept  to  the 
room  as  if  detection  would  have  made  it  absolutely 
impossible  to  take  this  last  look.  The  room  was 
associated  with  manifold  recollections  of  the  most 
cheerful,  pleasant,  and  blessed  kind.  Now  it  pre- 
sented a  picture  of  the  most  entire  desolation.  Its 
furniture  was  a  coffin,  its  inhabitant  a  corpse.  The 
only  sign  of  life  about  it  was  derived  from  a  poor 
robin,  which  sat  in  the  opened  frame  of  the  window, 
repeating  its  short  wintry  note  as  if  asking  for  the 
food  it  had  often  received,  but  had  now  sought  many 
days  in  vain.  I  approached  the  coffin.  Those  eyes, 
those  ears,  those  hands  had  never  been  utterly  insen- 
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sible  to  mc  ;  but  now  they  were  so.  It  was  not  to  be 
endured." 

"Then  it  was  that  I  felt  the  khidred  tie  of  blood, 

the  dearest  attachment  of  the  heart  had  been  rudely 
burst  asunder;  that  she  who  had  shared  in  my  earliest 
recollections,  my  best  enjoyments,  my  deepest 
affections,  that  the  who  had  grown  up  at  my  side, 
shedding  the  light,  and  love,  and  gladness  of  her 
presence  around  me,  till  it  seemed  almost  the  ne- 
cessary element  of  my  existence ;  that  my  sister,  my 
only  sister,  was  no  more,  that  I  was  sisUrless,  and 
could  not  be  otherwise.''^ 

After  seventeen  years  of  constant  service  at  New 
Road,  the  people  there  decided  to  build  another 
chapel,  larger  and  more  handsome  than  the  old  one, 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  i^8,ooo.  Of  this  sum,  Mr.  Reed 
gave  a  large  proportion.  The  new  erection  was  called 
"  Wycliffe  Chapel,"  in  honour  of  him  who  has  been  so 
aptly  styled,  "  The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reforma- 
tion." 

Mr.  Reed  had  a  singular  experience  during  the 
erection  of  this  chapel.  It  was  his  custom  to  pay 
daily  visits  to  the  building,  as  it  arose  under  tlie 
workmen's  hands,  so  satisfying  himself  that  all  was 
proceeding  as  it  should  be.  But  one  night  he  had  a 
very  remarkable  dream.  He  dreamed  that  a  person 
came  to  tell  him  that  a  serious  accident  had  happened, 
and  that  his  presence  was  required  on  the  spot 
immediately.      In    obedience   to    the   vision,    which 
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preyed  on  his  mind,  after  he  had  entered  his  study  at 
the  usual  time  after  breakfast  he  put  by  his  books 
and  went  down.  At  the  works  he  found  everything 
in  confusion  ;  the  masonry  of  the  vaults  had  given 
way,  so  that  the  rain  had  made  an  entrance  during 
the  night.  "The  workmen  were  hastening  to  patch 
up  the  flaw  before  anybody  should  detect  \\.''  but  Mr. 
Reed's  providential  appearance  on  the  scene  led  to 
the  work  being  properly  performed,  and  the  risk  of 
future  accident  avoided.  Some  of  the  work  had  to 
be  rebuilt  under  the  surveyor's  direction  ;  but  ulti- 
mately, through  this  warning  dream,  all  mischief  was 
averted.  ]\Ir.  Reed  ever  referred  gratefully  to  this 
incident. 

During  this  part  of  his  ministry,  Mr.  Reed  entered 
the  field  of  authorship,  by  publishing  what  was  then 
called  a  "a  religious  novel."  He  had  written  sermons 
and  tracts  before,  but  this  was  an  entirely  new  venture. 
The  work  was  entitled  "■  No  Fiction,"  and  purported  to 
give  in  the  guise  of  a  tale  the  history  of  a  young  man 
who  had  rebelled  against  early  religious  light  and 
teaching,  had  left  his  home,  enlisted  in  the  army,  gone 
out  to  Canada,  and  after  passing  through  very  severe 
mental  experiences,  had  found  peace  and  pardon  at 
the  feet  of  Jesus.  The  tale  was  wholly  founded  "on 
the  erratic  and  dangerous  course "  of  a  dear  friend 
who  formerly  lived  under  the  roof  of  Mr.  Reed's 
parents,  and  who  cast  away  chances  of  honourable 
usefulness  in  his  young  manhood  in   order  to  indulge 
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his  fits  of  eccentric  and  drunken  wilfulness.  He  was 
afterwards  partially  reclaimed,  and  returned  to 
England  an  altered  man  ;  but  from  some  evil 
influences  he  fell  again  into  sin  and  sorrow,  and 
turned  against  Mr.  Reed,  accusing  him  of  unkind- 
ness  and  insincerity.  Nevertheless,  as  the  design  of 
the  volume  had  been  to  give  a  warning  to  young 
men  by  means  of  a  narrative  founded  on  facts,  the 
book  amply  answered  its  end.  Numerous  instances 
of  conversion  and  blessing  to  its  readers  were  brought 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  not  only  in  England 
but  also  in  foreign  lands.  The  book  was  translated 
into  Dutch  and  into  French,  and  had  an  unprecc- 
dentedly  large  sale  in  America. 

The  hero  of  the  book  afterwards  became  so 
deranged  as  to  need  putting  under  restraint,  but  in 
after  years,  when  partially  restored  again,  he  sought 
earnestly  for  Mr.  Reed's  friendship  and  forgiveness. 
And  when,  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years,  Mr.  Reed 
retired  from  his  pastoral  duties,  this  man  wrote  a 
warmly  sympathetic  letter  to  one  of  the  good  minis- 
ter's sons.  In  it  he  acknowledged  his  mistakes  in  the 
past,  and  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  writer's  rectitude 
of  life  and  principle.  It  vras  a  striking  proof  that  in 
the  end  right  always  triumphs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ORPHANAGE   LABOURS. 

Mr.  Reed's  first  effort  on  behalf  of  the  orphan  was 
made  in  youth,  when  he  undertook  to  instruct  the 
Httle  nursemaid  in  his  mother's  family.  Again,  about 
the  time  of  his  ordination,  he  and  his  sister  adopted 
partially  a  poor  motherless  family  at  Wapping,  at  first 
supporting  them  entirely  out  of  their  own  resources, 
and  then  placing  them  out  in  suitable  homes.  In  this 
last  effort  really  lay  the  germ  of  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum.  Further,  Mr.  Reed's  mother  had  been  an 
orphan,  so  that  by  her  means  he  had  been  imbued 
with  tender  sympathy  for  all  who  were  similarly 
placed  ;  and,  during  his  boyhood,  he  had  seen  that 
noble-hearted  mother  carry  her  self-denying  precepts 
into  practice,  by  affording  a  hom^e  to  more  than  one 
desolate  orphan  child. 

In  1812,  Mr.  Reed  heard  of  a  person  residing  at 
the  east  end  of  London,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
home,  food,  and  employment  to  orphan  children  in 
his  spinning  factory.  He  sought  out  this  individual, 
intending  to  place  the  young  orphans  then  on  their 
hands  under  this  person's  care ;  but  to  his  great 
surprise  and  indignation  he  found  that  a  mean 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  children,  so  that  they 
were  bound  apprentices  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  a 
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severe  employment,  receiving  only  in  return  board 
and  lodging.  Infants  but  five  years  old  were  kept  at 
the  spinning  wheel  from  eleven  to  thirteen  hours  a 
day,  and  on  attaining  the  age  of  twelve  were  bound 
for  seven  years  to  work  at  a  shoe-factory,  which  this 
flourishing  "  philanthropist ''  had  established  on 
Tower  Hill,  receiving  a  very  small  weekly  allow- 
ance in  return  for  their  services.  This  person 
remarked  to  IMr.  Reed  that  "his  was  a  kind  of 
charity  which  might  be  made  to  answer  well  if  more 
capital  could  be  brought  into  the  concern  V  To  this 
Mr.  Reed  could  only  reply  that  such  a  speculation 
was  not  charity.  He  was  disgusted  at  the  idea  of 
thus  making  capital  out  of  poor  children's  labour  and 
loneliness,  and  went  away  resolved  to  found  an 
asylum  which  should  be  truly  worthy  of  the  name. 

On  June  24th,  181 3,  Mr.  Reed  met  a  few  friends 
at  his  house,  and  explained  his  new  plan.  Some  of 
them  would  have  preferred  to  make  the  orphan 
institution  self-supporting ;  but  IMr.  Reed  had  seen 
quite  enough  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Wapping 
spinning-rooms  and  the  Tower  Hill  shoe-factory,  to 
determine  that  the  new  orphanage  should  not  be 
formed  upon  this  model.  A  second  meeting  was 
held,  at  which  only  two  persons  besides  himself 
attended  ;  but  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  daunted 
by  difficulty.  These  three  gentlemen  adopted  an 
address  to  be  submitted  to  the  public,  agreed  to  the 
name  of  the  asylum,  and  drew  up  a  code  of  rules  for 
a 
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its  guidance.  It  was  to  be  called  "  The  East  London 
Orphan  Asylum  and  Working  School,"  the  objects, 
as  stated  in  the  prospectus,  being  "  to  relieve  destitute 
and  orphan  children,  to  afford  them  clothing  and 
maintenance,  to  fix  habits  of  industry  and  frugality, 
to  inculcate  the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  and 
to  place  them  out  in  situations  where  their  morals 
should  not  be  endangered,  and  where  a  prospect  ot 
honest  livelihood  should  be  secured."  With  this 
statement  of  their  aims  and  ends  they  appealed  to 
the  public. 

Even  then  the  response  was  small.  At  the  public 
meeting  only  about  seventy  persons  were  present, 
but  £66  were  subscribed,  a  treasurer  and  committee 
elected,  and  a  beginning  fairly  made.  In  order  to 
counteract  the  despondency  which  crept  over  him, 
while  waiting  at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Reed  took  out  his 
pocket-book,  sketched  a  cross,  and  encircled  it  with 
the  motto  "  Nil  Dcspcrandiivir  Then,  he  wrote  under 
these  words  "  What !  despond  with  the  Cross  before 
you.?" 

In  spite  of  difficulties  arising  from  one  cause  and 
gnother,  a  house  was  taken  for  the  first  home  of  the 
ovphans.  Three  children  were  elected  at  once,  and  a 
matron  appointed,  while  Mr.  Reed  stripped  his  home 
of  everything  but  the  barest  necessaries  to  help  in  fur- 
nishing the  orphanage.  More  children  were  admitted, 
and  sermons  preached  on  behalf  of  the  scheme. 
Fi'ialh,',  a  public  dinner  was  held,  at  which  the  Duke 
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of  Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria,  most  kindly 
presided. 

The  Duke  was  dehghted  with  what  he  saw  and 
heard,  and  next  day  sent  a  letter  from  Kensington 
Palace,  suggesting  measures  for  the  improvement  and 
support  of  the  charity,  and  giving  permission  to  use 
his  name  as  patron. 

As  soon  as  this  was  made  known,  some  of  the 
leading  bankers  and  gentlemen  of  the  City  offered 
their  support.  The  King  gave  his  name  to  the 
enterprise  ;  and  subscriptions  flowed  in  so  freely 
in  response  to  Mr.  Reed's  personal  canvassing,  that 
he  resolved  to  build  as  soon  as  iJ"! 0,000  should  be 
obtained.  But  both  the  King  and  the  Duke  died 
before  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  possessed 
premises  of  its  own. 

The  foundation-stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of 
York  on  a  site  at  Clapton  ;  and  in  1825  the  building 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Reed's 
own  plan  for  the  building  was  adopted  by  the 
architect,  and  ultimately  cost  about  ^^25,000.  At 
the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  an  accident 
occurred  by  which  the  platform  gave  way,  and  one 
man  was  killed.  It  turned  out  that  this  was  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  poor  man  who  perished. 
Presence  of  mind  and  forethought,  however,  averted  a 
panic,  and  the  ceremony  proceeded.  Prince  Leopold 
presided  at  the  dinner  held  at  the  London  Tavern, 
and  urged  the  friends  present  to  support  the  institu- 
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tion  in  such  touching  and  manly  words,  that  the 
largest  subscription  ever  known  in  the  City  for  such 
an  object  was  obtained  that  evening.  The  asylum 
was  built  to  hold  300  orphans,  and  afterwards 
enlarged  to  accommodate  400,  while  thirty  were 
elected  to  the  benefits  of  the  home  each  year.  As 
the  elder  children  passed  out,  they  were  placed  in 
situations  by  which  they  could  obtain  a  respectable 
livelihood. 

It  was  found,  however,  that  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum  could  not  take  very  young  children  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  this  work  successfully  carried 
out,  l:c  determined  to  start  one  which  should  provide 
for  little  orphans  under  seven  years  of  age.  Mr. 
Reed's  sister,  while  visiting  one  day,  found  a 
family  of  orphans  entirely  destitute,  and  on  urging 
their  piteous  case  at  the  office  of  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  was  told,  "  they  are  all  under  age."  There 
were  four  little  ones  under  seven,  and  in  her  trouble 
Miss  Reed  applied  to  her  noble-hearted  brother. 
He  bravely  decided  that  "the  greater  the  necessity 
the  greater  the  charity ;  we  must  have  a  home  for 
infants."  He  at  first  thought  of  a  wing  in  addition 
to  the  new  asylum,  to  be  called  a  "  nursery,"  but  the 
counsels  of  the  managers  overruled  this  idea. 

Then  he  called  a  meeting  of  like-minded  friends 
at  his  own  house.  Only  two  came,  but  they  settled 
the  plan  of  operations,  and  drew  up  a  scheme,  which 
was  made  public  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  London 
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Tavern,  in  July,  1827.  So  great  was  the  interest 
taken  in  the  scheme  by  the  people,  that  "  the  avenues 
to  the  room  were  crowded  with  poor  women  bearing 
in  their  arms  infant  children,  intended  candidates  for 
admission."  So  fully  did  this  institution  commend 
itself  to  the  public  mind,  that  royalty  supported  it 
both  by  word  and  deed.  The  Dukes  of  Gloucester 
and  Clarence,  with  their  duchesses,  became  some  of 
the  earliest  subscribers.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
honoured  Dr.  Reed  with  a  communication  to  the 
effect  that  he  should  have  her  help,  "and  that  of 
her  little  orphan  daughter  Victoria,  in  a  cause  which, 
had  he  lived,  her  father  would  have  espoused."  Thus 
encouraged,  some  infants  were  received,  and  a  home 
secured  in  a  private  house  until  he  should  feel 
sufficiently  rich  in  contributions  to  build.  A  second 
and  third  house  were  taken,  but  so  large  were  the 
numbers  seeking  admission,  that  a  building  subscrip- 
tion was  opened,  to  which  Queen  Adelaide  sub- 
scribed £$0. 

But  at  this  juncture  Mr.  Reed  was  summoned 
away  to  the  United  States  on  a  ministerial  deputa- 
tion. A  year  was  taken  up  by  this  business,  so  that 
the  project  for  a  building  remained  in  abeyance.  He 
came  back  honoured  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  but  still  the  same  hard-toiling,  self-denying 
worker  as  of  old.  Land  was  secured  at  Wanstead, 
and  on  June  the  24th,  1841,  Prince  Albert  laid  the 
foundation-stone.     After  this  ceremony  was  over,  the 
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Prince  called  Dr.  Reed  to  himself,  and  said  before  the 
assembly,  holding  out  the  mallet,  "  This,  Dr.  Reed, 
belongs  to  you,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  of  it." 
The  charity  festival  took  place  three  days  afterwards 
in  the  splendid  hall  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  was 
described  by  the  newspapers  of  the  day  as  the  most 
magnificent  occasion  of  the  kind  held  in  London.  At 
last  a  noble  pile  was  raised  at  Wanstead,  capable  of 
accommodating  600  infant  orphans.  But  circum- 
stances arose  which  impelled  him,  from  conscientious 
principles  and  motives,  to  leave  the  committee  of 
management,  and  to  sever  his  connection  with  both 
the  Infant  Orphan,  and  London  Orphan,  Asylums. 
This  step  turned  out,  however,  in  the  end,  productive 
of  wider  usefulness  and  more  noble  charities.  The 
committees  of  both  those  institutions  had  decided  to 
teach  the  Church  of  England  catechism  to  the 
orphans,  thereby  closing  the  homes  against  the 
children  of  Dissenters.  Dr.  Reed  felt  this  to  be 
unjust,  and  determined  to  found  an  asylum  for 
fatherless  children  which  should  be  open  to  the 
children  of  all,  without  denominational  tests  or  parti- 
cular catechisms. 

One  day,  in  1844,  a  few  friends  met  in  his  study, 
and  talked  the  matter  over.  As  the  result,  it  was 
determined  to  erect  another  asylum,  and  ;^  1,200  were 
subscribed  to  start  with.  Many  of  the  nobility  came 
to  his  aid,  among  them.  Lord  Dudley  Stuart,  the 
members    of    the    Duke   of  Bedford's    family.    Lord 
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Robert  Grosvenor,  Miss  (afterwards  the  Baroness) 
Burdett-Coutts,  the  Gurncys,  the  Morleys,  and  Baron 
Lionel  Rothschild.  It  was  felt  that  room  existed  for 
another  charity  of  this  kind,  secured  to  all  genera- 
tions on  a  perfectly  undenominational  basis.  A 
house  was  taken  at  Richmond  to  begin  with,  and 
the  first  year  an  income  was  obtained  of  ;!^2,400. 
About  this  time  Dr.  Reed  attended  a  Lord  ]\Iayor's 
banquet  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  being  recognised, 
was  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  toast  of  "The 
Orphan's  Friend."  His  note-book  records  the  fact  in 
these  words,  "  Dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  His 
lordship  surprised  me  into  a  speech.  He  could  not 
have  given  my  name  a  more  grateful  connection.  If 
I  know  my  heart,  I  am  everywhere  the  friend  of  the 
orphan.-'^ 

The  Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children  grew  and 
prospered,  until  larger  premises  were  necessary.  The 
house  at  Richmond  had  been  exchanged  for  one  in 
the  Hackney  Road,  and  this  again  for  a  "  fine  old 
mansion"  on  Stamford  Hill.  But  this  made  a  run 
upon  the  funds  ;  insomuch  that  Mr.  Reed  had  to  visit 
large  towns  in  the  midland  and  northern  countries  in 
order  to  obtain  subscriptions.  He  raised  several  hun  • 
dred  pounds  thus,  and  was  able  to  say,  "  The  orphans 
were  once  more  provided  with  a  home.  I  love  to 
think  of  them  as  resting  in  a  better  dwelling  than  my 
own." 

After  this,  while  playing  with  the  little  orphans  at 
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Stamford  Hill,  one  day,  Dr.  Reed  met  with  a  severe 
fall,  and  injured  his  right  arm.  He  endured  much 
suffering  for  some  weeks,  and  preached  on  two  or 
three  Sundays  with  his  arm  in  a  sling.  Still,  during 
those  sleepless,  suffering  nights,  he  planned  and 
thought  for  his  orphans. 

At  last,  in  1853,  an  estate  was  purchased,  near 
Croydon,  and  active  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
the  erection  of  the  building.  In  August,  1856,  the 
foundation-stone  was  laid,  but  two  years  passed  before 
the  asylum  was  erected.  Then,  after  a  joyous  open- 
ing service,  the  little  ones  were  removed  from  Stam- 
ford Hill  to  their  new  home.  After  this,  the  Board 
of  Management,  out  of  respect  for  Dr.  Reed's  labours 
in  the  work,  and  his  untiring  exertions  on  behalf  of 
the  orphans,  proposed  to  alter  the  name  of  the  estate 
from  Coulsden  to  Reedham.  Dr.  Reed  protested 
strongly  against  the  change,  and  could  never  be 
brought  to  speak  of  the  place  by  any  other  name 
than  Coulsden  ;  but  eventually  the  proposal  was 
carried,  and  the  new  name,  Reedham,  remains  to  this 
day,  and  for  all  coming  days,  as  a  memorial  to  the  un- 
tiring, loving  benevolence  of  him  by  whose  means  it 
was  chiefly  raised.  It  is  a  noble  monument  to  Dr. 
Reed^'s  memory,  and  has  afforded  shelter  to  thou- 
sands of  orphans  between  the  ages  of  three  months 
and  fifteen  years. 

As  one  specimen  of  his  private  charity,  we  are  told 
that  he  adopted,  about  this  time,  a  babe,  and  supported 
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her  at  his  own  cost.  A  poor  labourer,  residing  at  the 
east  end  of  London,  fell  from  a  scaffold,  and  was 
killed  on  the  spot.  His  wife  felt  the  shock  of  his 
death  so  much,  that  she,  too,  soon  followed  him, 
leaving  eight  children,  fatherless,  motherless,  and 
friendless.  Upon  this,  Dr.  Reed  adopted  the  youngest 
child,  but  the  fact  was  not  known,  until  he  had  passed 
away^  when  she  was  elected  into  the  Reedham 
asylum,  in  honour  of  the  memory  of  her  noble 
benefactor.  Far  and  near.  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  was 
known  and  revered  as  the  friend  of  the  destitute 
fatherless  or  motherless  orphan. 


CHAPTER  V. 

LOVING   EFFORTS   FOR   IDIOTS   AND   INCURABLES. 

When  Dr.  Reed  pledged  himself  to  erect  a  new 
Asylum  for  destitute  orphans  of  all  denominations, 
without  distinction  of  creed  or  catechism,  he  knew 
full  well  that  he  had  put  his  hand  to  a  difficult  task. 
A  third  asylum  for  orphans  might  seem  to  most 
people  superfluous ;  while  others,  inclined  to  sneer, 
were  disposed  to  say  that  Dr.  Reed  had  gone 
"  asylum  crazy."  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
numerous  applications  for  admission  to  the  existing 
orphanages  proved  the  need  which  remained  for 
another  institution,  it  became  Dr.   Reed's  clicrished 
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work  to  raise  homes  for  the  destitute,  the  incapable, 
and  the  suffering.  This,  he  more  than  once  pubHcly 
owned. 

As  he  looked  around  him,  however,  after  Reedham 
was  finished,  and  placed  on  a  secure  basis,  he  noticed 
another  class,  for  whom  nothing  had  been  done 
These  were  idiots.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  I  will  go  to  the 
lowest,"  and  forthwith  he  commenced  work   for  them. 

Writing  at  different  times  upon  this  subject, 
while  it  lay  maturing  in  his  mind,  he  said,  "  I  think 
from  the  observations  I  have  made,  that  an  asylum  is 
greatly  needed  for  indigent  idiots.  Inquiry  must  yet 
be  made  ;  and  if  needful,  action  must  follow.  ...  I 
hope  to  do  something  for  a  fellow-creature  who, 
though  human,  is  separate,  alone,  can  do  nothing,  and 
wishes  nothing.  Some  are  better,  some  worse  ;  this 
is  the  maximum  of  incapacity  ;  but  the  Divine  image 
is  stamped  upon  all.  ...  I  have  naturally  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  and  a  shrinking,  almost  a  loathing  of 
infirmity  or  deformity.  Alas  !  poor  idiot !  while  he 
is  the  greater  sufferer,  I  am  the  greater  sinner." 
From  that  time,  he  made  diligent  inquiries  respecting 
the  condition  and  treatment  of  idiots  in  different 
European  countries,  going  himself  to  the  Continent 
to  obtain  information,  and  corresponding  with 
America.  The  results  of  all  these  inquiries  and  in- 
vestigations were  laid  before  the  English  public  in 
his  plea  for  this  new  asylum,  and  induced  many  to 
consider  seriously  the  sufferings  and   necessities  of  a 
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very  large  class  which  had  hitherto  been  almost 
wholly  neglected. 

From  these  returns,  he  found  that  in  Massachusetts, 
America,  there  w\as  one  idiot  to  every  six  hundred  of 
the  population  ;  in  France,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  one 
to  every  thousand ;  and  in  the  Alpine  districts,  the 
proportion  was  unusually  high,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
valence of  goitre.  Indeed,  in  one  mountainous  ham- 
let, out  of  1,472  inhabitants,  no  fewer  than  over  1,000 
were  cretins  of  more  or  less  pronounced  idiotcy. 
Then  he  communicated  with  the  Poor  Law  Board 
and  the  various  workhouses  throughout  England,  and 
discovered  that,  as  nearly  as  possible,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  about  19,000  idiots,  for  whom  no 
provison  was  made,  other  than  that  existing  for  luna- 
tics ;  and  that  when  not  under  restraint,  they  were 
suffered  to  wander  untaught,  uncarcd  for,  and  unpro- 
tected.    This  was  in  1847. 

Some  hospitals  and  asylums  for  idiots  existed  in 
Continental  countries,  and  certain  of  the  physicians 
superintending  those  institutions  had  gained  almost 
world-wide  fame.  From  them  he  obtained  many 
hints,  and  much  instruction  ;  besides  this,  a  lady,  a 
member  of  his  own  Church,  came  to  consult  him  about 
her  son,  an  idiot  boy,  desiring  earnestly  to  find  an 
establishment  where  he  might  be  trained  to  know  and 
do  something,  in  a  w'ay  suited  to  his  feeble  powers. 
This  fact  so  interested  him  that  he  subscribed  the 
first  gift  to  the  newly-started  charity,  while   the  pooi- 
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mother  became  the  second  subscriber,  giving  ten 
guineas,  hoping  that  from  this  movement  some  bless- 
ing would  accrue  to  her  son. 

At  last,  in  October,  1847,  after  pleading  with  the 
clergy,  capitalists,  merchants,  and  philanthropists  of 
the  country,  he  announced  a  meeting  for  the  forma- 
tion of  this  new  asylum.  The  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  vigorous,  heart-stirring 
address  was  prepared  for  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Reed. 
From  it  we  extract  two  or  three  sentences.  "  It  is  for 
the  poor  idiot  we  plead  ;  for  the  idiot,  the  lowest  of  all 
the  objects  of  Christian  sympathy  ;  for  the  idiot,  most 
needing  charity,  and  for  whom  charity  has  done  no- 
thing. We  ask  that  he  may  be  elevated  from  existence 
to  life — from  animal  being  to  manhood — from  vacancy 
and  unconsciousness  to  reason  and  reflection.  We 
ask  that  his  soul  may  be  disimprisoned  ;  that  he  may 
look  forth  from  the  body  with  that  meaning  and  in- 
telligence on  a  world  full  of  expression  ;  that  he  may 
discourse  with  his  fellows  ;  that  he  may  cease  to  be  a 
burden  on  society,  and  become  a  blessing ;  that  he 
may  be  qualified  to  know  his  Maker,  and  look  beyond 
our  present  imperfect  modes  of  being  to  perfected  life, 
in  a  glorious  and  everlasting  future." 

At  last  the  enterprise  was  fairly  started.  A  large 
miansion,  standing  on  Highgate  Hill,  surrounded  by 
about  sixteen  acres  of  pleasure  and  garden  ground, 
was  taken,  and  made  ready  for  its  new  inmates,  in 
April,  1848. 
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But  the  entrance  of  the  poor  idiotic  patients  was  a 
sight  never  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it. 
"  Distraction,  disorder,  and  noise  reigned  supreme — 
noises  too,  of  the  most  strange  and  unearthly  charac- 
ter. Some  were  unable  to  talk,  others  were  blind,  or 
nearly  so ;  many  were  lame,  and  useless ;  all  were 
weak  in  mind.  All  had  been  either  ill-used,  neglected, 
or  indulged  till  they  were  spoiled.  Some  were 
clamorous  and  violent,  others  sullen,  others  stupid 
and  senseless.  Some  were  bold  and  defiant ;  others 
shy,  timid,  and  scared.  Windows  were  smashed, 
wainscoting  broken,  boundaries  defied,  and  the  spirit 
of  lawlessness  was  triumphant.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
nothing  less  than  the  accommodations  of  a  prison 
would  meet  the  wants  of  such  a  family.  Some  who 
witnessed  the  scene  retired  from  it  in  disgust,  others 
in  despair."  Surely  here  was  a  work  requiring  the 
exercise  of  faith  and  patience  ! 

Very  soon  this  family  grew  to  number  fifty 
persons,  while  the  home  itself  was  fitted  up  with  every 
regard  to  health  and  the  convenience  of  the  inmates. 
There  were  baths  of  all  kinds,  a  gymnasium,  and 
small  patches  of  garden  ground,  in  which  each  inmate, 
capable  of  holding  a  garden  tool,  could  work.  Under 
tln"s  training  the  mental  and  bodily  health  of  the 
idiot  began  speedily  to  improve;  while  the  amazing 
quickness  of  some  of  them  in  learning  surprised  even 
the  teachers.  Instructors,  nurses,  and  servants  were 
all  astonished  to  find  how  spon  they  could  awaken 
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interest  and  intelligence  in  hitherto  dormant 
minds. 

One  day  the  late  Duke  of  Cambridge  walked  in 
unannounced,  and  entered  the  play-room,  where  Dr. 
Reed  was  standing  surrounded  by  several  of  the  boys. 
Of  course  the  visitor  was  addressed  by  Dr.  Reed  as 
"Your  Royal  Highness,"  and  the  boys  hearing  this 
moved  off  quietly,  obtained  their  musical  instruments, 
and  formed  up  into  a  band  in  order  to  play  the 
National  Anthem  to  the  Duke.  His  Royal  Highness 
listened  attentively  to  the  performance,  and  then 
politely  lifted  his  hat  to  the  idiots  in  response. 
One  lad  who  had  hitherto  stood  by,  taking  no 
part  in  the  music,  then  approached  him,  and 
asked,  "  Sir,  who  are  you  .? "  "  My  name,"  replied 
the  visitor,  "is  Adolphus,  and  I  am  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge."  "  I  am  a  prince's  son,"  replied  the  lad, 
and  he  cordially  shook  the  Royal  visitor's  hand.  He 
then  kept  hold  of  the  Duke's  hand  and  walked  by  his 
side  during  the  remainder  of  the  visit.  This  lad's 
progress  was  always  inquired  after  from  this  time  as 
long  as  the  Duke  lived.  Indeed,  he  manifested  the 
greatest  interest  in  most  of  the  youths. 

Among  the  remedies  used  for  weak  minds  and 
muscles  were  swings,  climbing  poles,  marching  to  the 
sound  of  the  music  of  their  own  band,  pictures,  and 
live  pets.  Some  had  to  be  taught  as  patiently  as  if 
they  were  infants,  how  to  lift  weights,  walk,  hold 
things,  and  feed  themselves.     The  way  in  which  tluy 
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attached  themselves  to  live  pets  was  remarkable. 
One  of  the  boys  had  taught  a  robin  to  come  and  pick 
up  scattered  crumbs ;  but  one  day  the  bird  was  dead  on 
the  garden  path,  and  Dr.  Reed  found  the  little  fellow 
crying  piteously  over  it.  This  was  the  first  sign  of 
healthy  emotion  that  the  boy  had  ever  shown.  Going 
home,  Dr.  Reed  told  the  story  to  his  own  grand- 
children, begging  of  them  to  supply  the  lack. 
Immediately  they  gave  up  their  own  pigeon-house, 
with  the  birds,  to  the  inmates  ;  and  next  day  the 
whole  was  carried  over  to  Highgate,  where,  as  may  be 
imagined,  the  present  was  received  amid  manifesta- 
tions of  delight. 

So  successful  had  the  work  become  that  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  for  fresh  accommodation.  Essex 
Hall,  near  Colchester,  was  secured  in  January  1850, 
and  the  younger  children  were  drafted  off  to  that 
home  under  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  worthy  matron, 
and  a  trustworthy  staff  of  assistants. 

Soon  after  getting  into  Essex  Hall,  a  dreadful 
storm  occurred,  which  shattered  the  windows  and 
doors,  blew  down  the  chimney-stacks,  and  crushed  in 
the  roofs.  Providentially,  however^  nobody  was  hurt, 
although  some  narrow  escapes  were  experienced. 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  connected  with  that  time. 
Dr.  Reed  said,  ^'  In  two  years  we  have  been  burnt 
out,  blown  down  and  robbed,  besides  which,  our  whole 
course  was  on  untrodden  ground."  At  this  time 
about  one  liundred  and  forty-five  idiots  were  under 
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his  care,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  more  awaiting 
admission. 

Seeing  this,  there  seemed  no  help  for  it  but  to 
build.  The  results  at  Highgate  had  been  marvellous. 
Instead  of  being  exposed  as  heretofore  to  the  gibes, 
and  sneers,  and  scorn  of  the  unfeeling,  the  idiots  were 
gaining  an  education,  and  actually  qualifying  for  easy 
employments  ;  while  the  discipline  of  the  asylum  was 
observed,  and  its  property  sacredly  respected.  Yet 
all  this  was  accomplished  without  any  correction  or 
punishment ;  for  Dr.  Reed  made  it  an  imperative  law 
that  Love  should  be  the  ruling  power  in  his  institu- 
tions. 

While  waiting  and  planning  for  the  new  building, 
Dr.  Reed  continued  his  oversight  of  the  two  homes 
at  Highgate  and  Colchester.  At  both  his  presence 
was  eagerly  welcomed  by  all  the  patients.  They  even 
knew  and  could  speak  his  name,  when  they  could  not 
remember  their  own.  He  would  take  the  little  ones 
by  the  hand,  and  go  round  with  them  to  inspect  the 
growing  seeds,  the  birds  and  the  rabbits  in  the  hutches. 
These  things  made  his  presence  very  welcome  to  each 
inmate,  and  always  anticipated  with  delight. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Reed  received  the  royal 
command  to  attend  at  Buckingham  Palace,  to  explain 
his  plans  and  purposes.  He  did  so,  and  was  told  that 
Her  Majesty  would  graciously  subscribe  two  hundred 
and  fifty  guineas  to  the  fund  of  the  institution,  in 
order  to  entitle  Prince  Albert  to  a  life  presentation. 
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The  Prince's  first  nomination  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
dissenting  minister  in  Wales. 

Dr.  Reed  spent  the  Christmas  of  185 1  at  Essex 
Hall  among  his  patients.  He  states  that  seventy  or 
eighty  of  them  filed  into  the  dining-room  and  sat 
down  in  the  most  orderly  manner  to  the  dinner  of 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding,  never  offering  to  touch 
anything  on  the  table  until  they  were  served  with  it. 
Then,  afterwards,  they  partook  of  dessert,  consisting 
of  oranges,  apples,  and  figs  in  the  most  perfect  order, 
and  with  a  neatness  and  quietness  which  would  have 
reflected  credit  on  the  most  rational  guests.  Then, 
after  a  happy  evening  with  music  and  games,  tea,  and 
magic  lantern,  they  retired  orderly  and  quietly  to  their 
dormitories,  first  singing  the  Evening  Hymn,  and 
offering  a  simple  form  of  prayer. 

At  length — it  having  been  determined  to  build  a 
larger  institution — in  June,  1S52,  the  Prince  Consort 
consented  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
foundation-stone  at  Earlswood,  where  the  idiots'  new 
home  was  to  be  established.  A  dinner  was  held  in 
the  city  the  same  evening,  attended  by  numerous 
noble  personages.  Many  kind  friends  gave  their 
testimony  to  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  tv/o 
hundred  and  fifty  idiots  already  in  Essex  Hall, 
and  pleaded  eloquently  for  the  extension  of  the 
same  benefits  to  others  just  as  helpless  and  in- 
capable. Among  the  rest,  Mr.  Sidney,  a  clergy- 
man, published  an  interesting  report  of  a  visit  which 
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he  had  made  to  the  idiots  at  Essex  Hall.  In  it 
he  said — 

"  I  proceeded  to  the  schoolroom,  where  the  pupils 
were  arranged  on  benches,  in  front  of  the  patient  and 
gentle  master.  To  the  eye  the  group  appeared  most 
extraordinary  ;  the  countenances,  the  forms  of  these 
poor  creatures  are  so  different  from  all  one  ever  sees 
of  human  beings  collected  together.  Some  are  of 
large  size,  others  excessively  small  for  their  ages ;  a 
few  have  no  proper  use  of  their  limbs,  while  every  one 
has  a  distinct  expression,  either  of  drollery  or  of 
vacancy,  with  here  and  there  an  example  of  almost 
stupor.  The  greater  part,  however,  seemed  quite  alive 
to  a  singing-lesson  that  was  going  on,  but  the  voice 
was  throughout  characteristic — the  voice  of  imbecility 
which  must  be  heard  to  be  understood.  They  took 
the  various  signals  in  most  instances  with  as  much 
quickness  as  in  ordinary  schools,  and  were  equally 
obedient  to  them,  only  often  responding  with  a  laugh  or 
sound  of  vacancy,  or  an  odd,  and  often  quaint  remark. 

"  Teaching  them  numbers,  arithmetic  in  a  small 
way,  addition  and  multiplication,  is  now  and  then 
possible  ;  but  I  only  heard  one  boy  count,  and  that 
with  difficulty.  They  delight  in  drawing.  Some 
have  lost,  to  a  surprising  degree,  not  only  the  vacant 
look,  but  the  slouching  air  that  they  had  when  the 
mischievous  boys  of  their  native  place  used  to  tease 
them  in  the  streets,  and  stand  erect  as  soldiers.  .  .  . 
The  writing  in   the  copy-books   I   saw  was  quite  as 
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good  as  is  generally  seen  in  any  beginners  :  and  the 
way  in  which  certain  of  them  learn  trades  is  beyond 
what  might  be  expected.  One  boy  who  could  not 
speak  plainly,  could  not  tell  where  he  came  from,  and 
in  all  his  replies  to  questions  manifested  what  he  was, 
had,  nevertheless,  just  put  a  large  pane  into  one  of  the 
windows,  as  perfectly  as  a  regular  glazier."  In  some 
cases  the  improvement  was  so  marked  that  mothers 
failed  to  recognise  their  own  children  at  first. 

Dr.  Reed  spent  the  Christmas  Day  of  1852  also 
with  the  patients  at  Essex  Hall,  and  was  "  four  hours 
getting  back  through  fields  of  snow."  Then  he  had 
to  walk  two  miles  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  his  home  "  in  the  teeth  of  a  biting  north- 
east wind,"  because  of  the  absence  of  conveyances. 
But  the  good  man's  heart  was  warm  with  love  to  the 
objects  of  his  pity. 

At  length,  in  April,  1855,  Earlswood  was  declared 
open  by  the  Prince  Consort,  and  a  religious,  dedi- 
catory service  was  held  by  the  Bishop  of  Oxford. 
This  noble  building  had  cost  ^30^000,  and  was 
capable  of  accommodating  500  inmates.  Although 
Highgate  was  given  up,  Essex  Hall  was  not  closed, 
but  still  retained  in  full  working  order  as  an  idiot 
asylum  for  the  Eastern  counties. 

Many  incidents  are  recorded,  of  an  interesting 
character,  of  the  boys  at  Earlswood.  One  of  them 
manifested  a  remarkable  taste  for  drawing,  and  at 
last   made    an  excellent  copy  of  one   of  Landsccr's 
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celebrated  pictures.  This  drawing  was  sent  to 
Windsor  Castle  for  presentation  to  the  Queen,  and 
was  very  kindly  received  by  her.  She  sent  a  present 
back  by  way  of  encouragement  to  the  young  artist. 
After  this  the  lad  constructed,  from  a  picture  on  a 
cheap  cotton  handkerchief,  the  model  of  a  man-of- 
war  fully  equipped  for  sea.  Dr.  Reed  was  so  proud 
of  this  performance  that  he  sought  admission  for  it 
to  the  Exhibition  of  1861,  styling  it  a  "Work  of  Art, 
by  an  Idiot." 

Among  other  touching  cases  at  Earlswood,  Dr. 
Reed  relates  this  one  :  "  Near  the  fireplace,  in  one  of 
the  beds,  Vv'as  a  boy  with  a  countenance  of  tranquil 
resignation.  His  face  was  of  singular  fairness,  tinged 
with  a  hectic  flush,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
white  hue  of  his  cheek.  His  gentleness  and  patience 
were  indicated  in  his  every  look.  I  asked  him  what 
made  him  so  comfortable,  and  in  whom  he  trusted. 
He  replied  quietly,  but  with  evident  emotion,  '  My 
Saviour.'  'What  did  He  do  for  you.-*'  I  asked. 
'  Died  for  me,'  was  his  answer.  '  Why  did  He  die 
for  you  ? '  I  continued,  and  he  answered,  *  For  my 
sins  ;  that  I  might  go  to  heaven.''  All  this  was  said 
with  a  simplicity  of  manner  which  it  was  profitable  to 
witness,  and  showed  what  a  gracious  compensation 
God  had  given  him  for  the  defects  in  his  bodily 
powers  and  mental  abilities,  and  the  illness  that  was 
now  wasting  his  feeble  constitution." 

But  the  evening  of  old  age  was  now  drawing  on ; 
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and,  conscious  that  lifers  shadows  were  lengthening, 
Dr.  Reed  made  haste  to  do  one  more  work.  This 
work  had  lain  on  his  conscience  for  some  time ;  so 
that,  even  when  pressed  down  with  anxiety  about  the 
erection  at  Earlswood,  he  ever  kept  it  before  him  as 
his  last  public  service.  He  knew  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  he  could  not  expect  to  accomplish 
more,  but  that  he  might  be  spared  to  do  this  was 
his  earnest  prayer.  Already  one  or  two  warnings 
had  reached  him  that  he  was  breaking  down  :  a 
paralytic  stroke  had,  for  a  little  time,  taken  away  the 
use  of  his  left  arm  and  hand,  and  the  permanent 
weakness  which  remained  acted  as  a  powerful 
warning,  telling  that  his  time  was  growing  short, 
and  stimulating  him  to  work  while  it  was  yet  called 
day.  His  constant  prayer  was  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  found  yet  another  asylum. 

This  Asylum  was  to  be  one  for  incurable  people 
dismissed  from  the  various  hospitals  of  the  land 
as  past  cure,  for  whom  nothing  remained  but  a 
slowly  lingering  death  through  poverty  and  pain. 
On  making  inquiries.  Dr.  Reed  found  that  many 
poor  sufferers  were  in  this  case.  After  a  certain 
time  spent  at  some  hospital  in  hope  of  cure,  they  were 
dismissed,  hopelessly  diseased,  penniless  for  the  most 
part,  unable  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  and 
often  utterly  friendless.  There  existed  no  institution 
wherein  these  poor  creatures  could  find  a  home ;  and 
yet,    according    to    a   calculation    which    he    made, 
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founded  on  the  returns  of  different  hospitals,  the 
number  so  situated  could  not  be  fewer  than  many 
hundreds  yearly.  He  did  not  propose  to  provide  for 
"the  worthless,  the  dissolute,  or  the  mere  pauper;" 
but  for  those  who,  next  above  the  pauper  class,  were 
yet  unable  to  provide  wholly  for  themselves. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  "  Household  Words,"  had 
advocated  such  a  work  about  this  time ;  and  two  or 
three  efforts  had  been  commenced  in  response  to 
this  appeal.  From  one  cause  and  another,  however, 
they  all  broke  down,  or  died  a  natural  death,  so  that 
the  way  still  remained  clear  for  Dr.  Reed's  under- 
taking. He  had  watched  all  these  tendencies  of 
public  opinion  with  an  attentive  eye,  hoping  that 
something  would  be  done  ;  but  as  he  saw  that  these 
efforts  had  failed,  he  at  once  brought  his  own  plans 
into  public  notice.  In  July,  1854,  he  made  this  entry 
in  his  note-book,  "  Proposed  asylum  for  the  per- 
manent care  and  comfort  of  those  who,  by  disease, 
accident,  or  deformity,  are  hopelessly  disqualified 
for  the  duties  of  life.  Bless  Thou  the  springing 
thereof" 

He  obtained  medical  testimony  as  to  the  need  of 
such  an  institution,  and  statistics  from  all  quarters,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Fortified  by  these,  he  called  a 
public  meeting,  and  laid  his  plans  and  appeals 
before  his  audience.  The  leading  surgeons  and 
physicians  attached  to  the  great  London  hospitals 
united    in    saying   that    such    a    home    for   incurable 
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discharged  patients  was  imperatively  needed.  This 
declaration,  signed  by  the  gentlemen  in  question, 
produced  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  public  mind  ; 
the  sympathy  of  both  great  and  good  was  secured, 
and  subscriptions  came  in,  in  order  to  start  the 
charity. 

A  house  at  Carshalton,  in  Surrey,  was  taken, 
pending  the  erection  of  the  asylum,  and  in  November 
the  first  election  of  inmates  took  place.  Speaking  of 
this  election  Dr.  Reed  says,  "  I  was  strikingly  re- 
minded of  the  groups  which  must  have  often  sur- 
rounded the  blessed  Saviour — the  maimed,  the  halt, 
the  helpless,  and  the  crippled.  Here  was  one  com- 
pletely doubled  up  with  chronic  rheumatism  ;  another 
without  feet,  living  on  a  sledge ;  another  paralysed 
from  birth,  and  crawling  like  a  reptile."  So  distressing 
was  the  sight  to  those  who  had  to  do  with  the  election, 
and  so  poignant  the  disappointment  to  those  poor 
suffering  ones  who  had  not  succeeded  in  being  elected 
to  the  benefits  of  the  charity,  that  all  succeeding 
elections  were  conducted  without  the  presence  of 
the  candidates.  Dr.  Reed,  from  the  first,  made  it 
a  rule  that  all  inmates  should  be  at  liberty  to  retain 
any  articles  of  furniture,  or  any  ornaments  to  which 
they  were  attached  in  their  former  homes.  These 
helped  to  make  the  new  abode  "  seem  like  home,"  and 
afforded  pleasant  reminiscences  to  their  possessors. 

In  December,  1855,  twenty  acres  of  the  Reedham 
estate  were  bought  for  the    proposed   Asylum  at  a 
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cost  of  ;^2,5oo.  Pending  the  erection  of  the 
asylum,  another  house,  known  as  Putney  House, 
was  taken,  and  fitted  up  for  those  patients  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  at  Carshalton,  so  that  soon  the 
number  of  them  had  risen  to  ninety-seven. 

When  the  new  building  appeared  to  be  actually 
started,  Dr.  Reed  was  busy  as  ever  in  drawing  up 
instructions  to  architects,  and  giving  out  specifications 
for  the  erection.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to  see  the 
carrying  out  of  his  enterprise.  Putney  House  was 
known  as  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  has 
been  so  occupied  from  that  time  up  to  the  present. 
But  Dr.  Reed's  mind  still  ran  upon  the  contemplated 
edifice,  so  that  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  he 
sprang  up  in  bed,  and,  resting  upon  his  elbow,  said, 
with  the  utmost  earnestness,  to  one  of  his  sons, 
"Charles,  remember  that  every  one  of  those  poor 
creatures  is  infirm — most  are  crippled.  See  to  it 
that  the  plan  of  the  building  is  so  laid  that  you  may 
get  rid  of  steps  and  stairs  whenever  you  can.  Use 
the  inclined  plane  and  the  lift  everywhere,  and  make 
it  easy  for  the  sufferers  to  be  wheeled  out  into  the 
sunshine  upon  the  terrace  walks,  and  have  the 
windows  low  enough  to  give  even  the  bedridden  a 
cheery  prospect.  This  is  my  wish,  remember.  My 
love  to  them  all.  I  hope  my  country  will  remember 
the  charities."  This  was  one  instance  of  the  ruling 
passion  being  strong  in  death. 

From    a    statement    put    forward    by     his    bio- 
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graphers,  *  we  find  that  Dr.  Rccd  was  instrumental 
in  raising  six  Asylums  for  Orphans,  Idiots,  and 
Incurables.  These  are  as  follow,  with  dates  of 
foundation  : — 

London  Orphan  Asylum        .... 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum  .... 

Asylum  for  Fatherless  Children  (Reedham)  . 

Asylum  for  Idiots  (Earlswood) 

Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables 

Eastern  Counties  Idiot  Asylum  (Essex  Hall) 

The  total  cost  of  these  Asylums,  either  of  build- 
ing, or  purchase,  was  about  £1^,0,000  ;  they  can 
shelter  2,100  inmates,  while  thousands  have 
passed  through  the  different  orphanages  to  re- 
spectable and  useful  positions  in  life.  To  these 
institutions  Dr.  Reed  gave  the  ripest  and  most 
experienced  services  of  his  life,  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifty  years  ;  while  his  cash  contributions 
reached  nearly  iJ"5,ooo,  Indeed,  sometimes  he  gave 
money  to  the  extent  of  crippling  himself,  and 
of  foregoing  needful  summer  relaxation  and  rest ; 
but  then  he  would  remark,  "  If  my  children  get 
the  lighter  purse,  they  will  have  the  weightier 
blessing.'"  And  all  this  money  was  given,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  time,  thought,  patient  labour,  superin- 
tendence,  and  gratuitous    service  of  half   a  century. 

*  The  writer  may  here  acknowledge  her  obligations  to  the 
large  "  Life  of  Dr.  Reed," — written  by  two  of  his  sons — from 
which  most  of  the  materials  for  this  sketch  have  been 
gathered. 
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It  was  recorded  by  those  officials  who  knew  best, 
that  he  was  so  conscientious  in  regard  to  the  funds 
of  the  charities,  that  he  ahvays  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  his  own  postages  on  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  the  cost  of  his  private  conveyance  to  and 
from  the  institutions  ;  while  he  scrupulously  avoided 
taking  refreshments  at  any  cost  but  his  own. 

It  was  said  by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him  well, 
and  who  spoke  of  him  after  he  had  passed  away. 
"  I  cannot  reflect  upon  Dr.  Reed's  character  and 
course  without  being  forcibly  reminded  of  Edmund 
Burke's  magnificent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  John 
Howard.  If  he  did  not  make  a  circumnavigation 
of  charity,  he  struck  out  for  himself  a  new  path 
of  usefulness,  and  expelling  sectarianism  from  the 
domain  of  humanity,  erected  houses  of  refuge  for 
the  destitute  and  the  helpless  which  are  the  glory 
of  his  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 
John  Howard  indeed  bequeathed  to  us  a  noble 
example;  but  the  good  which  Andrew  Reed  did 
will  live  after  him  so  long  as  the  asylums  which 
he  founded  shall  continue  to  receive  appropriate 
inmates." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CLOSING   YEARS   OF   LIFE. 

In  addition  to  those  labours  on  behalf  of  the  various 
asylums  already  described,  Dr.  Reed  was  in- 
defatigable in  all  the  ministries  of  usefulness  and 
love.  There  was  no  field  left  untilled  by  him  ;  no 
enterprise  of  Christian  ministry  untouched. 

His  sympathies  were  early  awakened  on  behalf 
of  mission  work  in  heathen  lands.  As  a  boy,  he 
accompanied  his  mother  to  the  early  meetings  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  This  Society, 
indeed,  was  founded  by  ministers  and  gentlemen 
who  were  familiar  with  his  parents,  the  enterprise 
being  a  frequent  subject  of  conversation  at  the 
home  fireside ;  so  that  he  might  be  said  to  have 
grown  up  in  intimate  acquaintance  with  missionary 
and  philanthropic  movements  from  his  infancy. 
Twice  he  placed  himself  at  the  disposal  of  the 
directors,  when  at  the  height  of  his  influence  as  a 
London  minister,  in  order  to  go  to  China  ;  but  each 
time  the  directors  felt  that  Dr.  Reed  could  do  more 
good  at  home.  He  preached  the  annual  sermons 
for  the  Society  more  than  once,  and  with  such 
power,  that  his  words  became  a  marvellous  inspira- 
tion to  those  who  had  heard  them.  He  looked  upon 
those  who  were  labourin^f  in   the  mission-field    with 
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such  affectionate  interest,  that  when  Dr.  Mihie,  of 
China,  died,  he  opened  his  house  to  the  family  of 
orphans  who  came  to  England  for  education.  From 
that  time  the  whole  number, — three  sons  and  one 
daughter, — were  reckoned  as  his  own  children.  It 
is  recorded  of  these  young  Milnes,  that  the  daughter 
died  young,  after  a  short  but  beautiful  Christian 
life,  while  the  sons  filled  positions  of  honourable 
usefulness, — one  being  a  missionary  and  interpreter 
to  the  British  Government,  in  China,  and  another 
a  minister  in  Lancashire.  He  was  at  all  times  ready 
to  sacrifice  ease,  money,  and  self,  if  only  he  could 
benefit  the  heathen,  or  aid  those  who  were  actively 
engaged  among  the  heathen  ;  while^  ever  and  anon, 
he  cast  earnest  glances  at  the  work  for  himself. 

As  a  consequence,  his  circle  of  missionary  ac- 
quaintance was  large ;  and  included  some  of  the 
most  honoured  names  in  different  fields  of  labour. 
Among  them  were  Micaiah  Hill  and  Thomas  Boaz, 
of  India;  Dr.  Gutzlaff,  Dr.  Medhurst,  and  Mr. 
Abeel,  of  China;  Robert  Moffat,  Dr.  Philip,  and 
Mr.  Christy,  of  Africa  ;  John  Williams  and  others 
from  the  South  Seas.  All  these,  together  with 
many  others,  made  their  home  at  Dr.  Reed's  house, 
on  visiting  England,  for  more  or  less  time,  and 
submitted  their  written  compositions  to  his  editorial 
care.  And  every  Saturday  evening,  when  the 
labours  of  the  week  were  over,  and  he  had  prepared 
his  discourse  for  the  Sabbath,  he  remembered  for  an 
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hour  at  the  throne  of  grace  the  names  of  these  and 
other  Christian  Avorkers  in  far-away  places. 

The  story  of  his  ministerial  success  reads  almost 
like  a  dream,  were  it  not  remembered  that  the 
secret  of  it  all  lay  in  his  own  beautiful  motto. 
^''Eminent  piety  is  essential  to  eminent  iiscfitlness^ 
Some  friends  who  had  remarked  his  career  as  a 
minister,  said  that  the  results  might  be  called  "  A 
continuous  revival."  Deeply  humble  himself,  anxious 
for  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  his 
own  soul,  and  ever  on  the  look-out  for  opportuni- 
ties of  usefulness  to  all  classes  of  his  hearers,  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  admissions  to  his  Church 
were  counted  by  hundreds — as  many  as  seventy 
being  admitted  at  one  Church  meeting.  It  is  re- 
corded that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  2,000 
people  remained  behind  the  more  public  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  for  prayer  and  praise.  Young 
and  old  came  forward,  testifying  of  their  con- 
version by  means  of  the  sermons,  preached  in  some 
cases  years  previously  ;  and  these  people  were  of 
all  ranks  and  ages,  but  were  so  powerfully  acted 
upon  by  the  same  discourses,  that  it  became 
plain  to  all  that  an  Almighty  power  had  blessed 
the  spoken  word.  But  Dr.  Reed  notes  that  every 
season  of  remarkable  revival  was  preceded  by  a 
striking  work  of  grace  on  his  own  heart — a 
personal  increase  in  humiliation  and  prayer. 

He  also  abounded  greatly  in  evangelistic  labours 
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for  the  good  of  other  churches.  He  was  so  sought 
after,  that  at  one  time  he  records  having  to  write 
fifty  letters  of  denial  to  the  people  who  asked 
him  to  preach  for  them,  within  three  months. 

Among  more  public  works,  however,  Dr.  Reed 
established  a  Savings  Bank  for  East  London,  and 
a  Penny  Savings  Bank,  beside  helping  forward 
largely  the  Emancipation  of  West  Indian  slaves. 
He  also  set  on  foot  a  Grammar  School  at  Hack- 
ney for  middle-class  education,  which  conferred  much 
benefit  on  the  youth  of  that  neighbourhood  for  some 
years. 

On  the  completion  of  forty  years  of  his  pastorate, 
his  affectionate  people  at  Wycliffe  Chapel  desired 
to  make  some  presentation  to  him  as  a  substantial 
memorial  of  their  estcecm.  But  he  refused  every- 
thing which  tended  to  his  own  profit,  or  seemed 
to  savour  of  self-flattery.  At  length  he  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  execution  of  a  marble  bust,  which 
was  done  by  Mr.  Foley,  R.A.  and  then  placed  in 
the  vestry  of  Wyclifie  Chapel,  as  his  gift  to  his 
people.  At  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  they 
presented  him  with  an  affectionate  address,  and 
a  sum  of  iJ"500.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  handed  the 
cheque  to  the  secretary  of  the  Asylum  for  Father- 
less Children,  saying,  "  Take  it,  and  make  the  best 
of  it  for  the  fatherless." 

During  his  last  io-w  months  of  life,  one  of  his 
sons    mentioned    to    him    his    desire    for   matciials 
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wherewith  to  write  a  biography,  which  miglit  some 
day  be  asked  for.  Dr.  Reed  immediately  negatived 
the  idea  ;  with  his  ever-ready  self-depreciation,  he 
desired  to  lie  forgotten,  behind  his  works.  A 
few  days  afterwards,  he  wrote  the  following  lines 
to  his  son : 

"to  my  saucy  boy  who  said  he  would  write  my 
life,  and  asked  for  materials." 

"A.  R. 

"  I  was  born  yesterday  ; 
I  shall  die  to-morrow  ; 
And  I  must  not  spend  to-day 
In  telling  what  I  have  done, 
But  in  doing  what  I  may  for  Him 
Who  has  done  all  for  me. 
I  sprang  from  the  people  ; 
I  have  lived  for  the  people, — 
The  most  for  the  unhappy  : 
And  the  people,  when  they  shall  know  it 
Will  not  allow  me  to  die  out  of  their  loving 
remembrance." 

During  i860  and  1861,  it  was  easy  to  be  seen 
that  Dr.  Reed's  strength  was  unequal  to  his  pulpit  work. 
He  paid  a  last  visit  to  the  family  graves  at  Ches- 
hunt,  lingered  for  a  while  beside  the  beloved  mounds 
where  repose  the  honoured  dust  of  his  father,  mother, 
and  sister,  and  then  took  a  last  look  at  the  places 
endeared  to  him  by  early  recollections.  The  journey 
was  performed  in  an  easy  carriage,  accompanied  by 
one  of  his  sons.      Halts  were  made  at  some  of  the 
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Orphan  Asylums  ;  at  the  chapels  at  Ponder's 
End  and  Enfield  Highway  ;  at  the  houses  in  which 
his  father  and  mother  had  died ;  at  the  oak  under 
v/hich  he  had,  when  a  youth,  preached  to  the 
villagers  at  Cheshunt ;  and  then  he  returned  home, 
as  if  conscious  that  he  had  soon  to  lay  down  all 
things  and  die.  At  the  close  of  1861,  he  set  his 
study  in  order,  arranged  his  papers,  and  records  of 
the  charities,  and  bade  "good-bye"  to  his  old  books 
— the  gifts  of  his  father  and  mother,  in  those  far- 
back  days  of  study.  Then  his  family  knew  that  ths 
end  could  not  be  far  off. 

On  the  last  Christmas  of  his  life,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  forego  his  usual  custom  of  entertaining  the 
aged  poor  widows  of  his  congregation  ;  debility  of 
both  mind  and  body  prevented  it.  But  even  in 
the  weakness  which  preceded  death,  he  would  speak 
most  impressive  and  persuasive  words,  as  if  still 
occupying  the  pulpit,  and  beseeching  his  people  to 
accept  salvation. 

At  last,  life  gradually  ebbed  away,  and  on  the 
morning  of  February  25  th,  iS52,  he  entered  into  rest. 
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